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PREFACE. 


The Papers included in this number of the Journal of Social 
Science are nearly all the Saratoga Papers of 1885. They are 
here arranged according to their natural classification, and not 
as they were read in the several departments; thus the Social 
Economy Papers were sometimes read in the Jurisprudence 
Department. As some misapprehension may exist in regard to 
the publication of Papers by the Association, it may here be 
said that all papers, engaged for the General Meeting of the 
American Social Science Association, are so éngaged with the 
understanding that they may be printed in the Journal of Social 
Science, if the Council so decide; if, therefore, the writers 
choose to publish their papers elsewhere, (to which the Council 
offers no objection), it must be with the stipulation that these 


Papers may also be published in the Journal, at the option of 


the Council as to the time of publication. 

A list of all the Addresses and Papers at the Meeting of 1885 
will be found on pages xxiv-v. Those which are not here 
printed were accidentally omitted by the Secretary, in conse- 
quence of the mislaying of his papers. 

The synopsis of an extensive correspondence of the Education 
Department with colleges and universities in the summer of 1886 
will be found on pages xxxiv—xlix.; and the circular to which 
this correspondence was a reply will be found on pages 23-4 


of the Arabic paging. The Introduction containing the Synopsis 


just mentioned is paged in Roman numerals. 
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The General Meeting of this Association for 1886 will be held 
at Saratoga, N. Y., from the 6th to the 10th of September, inclu- 
sive, opening at 8 P. M., September 6th, with an address by the 
President, Carrot D. Wricut, of Boston. The Department of 
Education will meet on Tuesday, September 7th; the Health 
Department on Wednesday, September 8th; the Department of 
Jurisprudence on Thursday, September 9th; and the Social 
Economy Department on Friday, September 10th. The Order 
of Business will be as follows : 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 


At 8 P. M., Opening Address by Carrott D. Wricut, President of the 
Association on Popular Instruction in Social Science. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 
Department of Education. 


At 9.30 A. M., an Address by the Chairman of the Department, Prof. W. 
T. Harris, on The Definition of Social Science and the Classification of the 
Topics belonging to tts Several Provinces. 

At 10.30 A. M., Report of the Secretary of the Department, Mrs. Emiry 
Tabor, of Boston; followed by a Debate on The Teaching of Social Science 
in Colleges and Universities, in which remarks will be made by Mr. G. W. 
Caste, Prof. A. L. Perry, and others. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 
Department of Health. 


At 9.30 A. M., Report on Nervousness of Americans, by the Secretary of 
the Department, Dr. Gracr Peckuam, of New York. 

At 10.30 A. M., a Paper Concerning Noses, by Dr. H. Horsroox Curtis, 
Chairman of the Department, of New York. 

At 11.30 A. M., a Paper on Rabies, and How to Prevent it, by Dr. VALEN- 
TINE Mott, of New York. 

At 12.15 P. M., a Paper on The Science of Dietetics, by Dr. WALLACE 
Woop, of New York. 

At 8 P. M., an Address on Mineral Waters ot Home and Abroad, by Dr. 
T. Munson Coan, of New York. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 


: 
| 


Department of Jurisprudence. 


At 9.30 A. M., a Paper on The State and the Savings of the People, 
by Rev. H. L. Waytanp, D.D., of Philadelphia. 

At 10.15 A. M., a Paper on Education as an Ally of Law, by S. T. Dur- 
ton, Superintendent of Public Schools, New Haven, Conn. 

At11A.M.,a Paper, How to Deal with Habitual Criminals, by Prof. 
S. E. Batpwin, of Yale College. 

At 11.45 A. M., a Paper, Boycotters and the Law, by Rev. T. R. Bacon, 
of New Haven. 

At 8 P. M., a Paper, Shall Foreign Immigration be Further Restricted by 
Legislation? by Rev. T. T. Muncsr, D.D., of New Haven. 


- FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 


Department of Social Economy. 


At 9 A. M., Report of the General Secretary, F. B. Sanporn, of Concord, 
Mass., on Social Questions of the Time. 
i At 10 A. M., a Debate on The Right of Property and the Ownership of 
| Land. Opened by Profs. E. J. James, of Philadelphia, and W. T. Harris, 
of Concord. Short speeches or papers are expected from Messrs. V. B. 
Denstow, Epwarp Atkinson, THomas Davipson, ETC. 


Other Papers and Debates may be announced. 

The election of officers for the year 1886-87 will take place on 
Tuesday, September 7, at 8 P. M. 
The Association will have headquarters at the United States 
Hotel, where members will be received at the reduced rate of 
$3 per day. 

The sessions will take place at the Bernespa Parisu House, 
15 Washington St., except when otherwise announced. 


F. B. SANBORN, 


General Secretary. 


Concorp, Mass., August 19, 1886. 


























GENERAL MEETING OF 1885. 


The General Meeting of this Association for 1885 was held at 
Putnam Hall, Saratoga, N. Y., from the 7th to the 11th of Septem- 
ber, inclusive, opening at 8 P. M., September 7th, with an address 
by the President, Hon. Joun Eaton, of Washington : 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
BY HON. JOHN EATON, OF WASHINGTON. 
A WORD ON THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN THE COMMON AFFAIRS OF LIFE. 
(Delivered September 7, 1885.) 

Our active life is beset with ever recurring questions, many of 
them full of perplexity. There are questions of right and wrong, 
questions of expediency. They challenge the individual and 
society. Our answers to them determine our success as individuals, 
and our peace and prosperity as communities. Indeed, that civili- 
zation is most advanced which has answered the most of these life 
questions rationally and wisely. 

The answers to life problems are marked by the discovery and 
application of truth. These truths, thus disclosed, pertain to man 
and his environment; they reach into the mysteries of his being 
and of all beings; they go into the heavens above, and down into 
the earth beneath. These truths have their modes, methods, and 
laws of action, and their discovery is preéminently the work of 
science. These laws are in us and around us; we use them and 
must abide by them whether we will or no. They determine our 
plans and pleasures, our disease and health, the rewards of our 
industry or the punishment of our sins. Childhood is called short- 
sighted because it cannot see them; age is described as wise 
because it has gained from its own experience, or that of others, 
a knowledge of their action. ‘The father trembles for the son’s 
disregard of these laws, and the wise and philanthropic often 
become martyrs that their fellow-men may be saved from the pen- 
alties of their violation. 

Thoughtful minds naturally seek to eliminate the uncertain, to 
ascertain the variable, and to rest their conclusions on solid foun- 
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dations. Under the influence of this desire the uncertainties of 

alchemy and astrology gave way after a long struggle to the cer- 

tainties of chemistry and astronomy. Yet the nature of the mind 

was essentially the same when astrology was the generally accepted 

belief as that nature is now; there is in the human mind a certain 

aptitude for the mysterious, and the untutored imagination is 

charmed with the marvellous even in our day and country. Few, . 
very few, have thought out the truths of chemistry, or astronomy, 

or mathematics, or the other sciences ; much less are they able to 

describe therh. The great proportion of the people are ignorant, 

not only of the truths upon which these sciences rest, but of the 

methods by which they are ascertained. The weather affects every 

one, yet how few understand those principles of meteorology 

already ascertained!’ and this condition of ignorance becomes a 

temptation to a class of designing minds. They play upon it, 

trade upon it. Have we not seen men of the most limited knowl- 

edge, by their utterly false predictions, control the sowing and 

reaping of the farmer, the undertakings of travellers, and the sail- 

ing of the ships of commerce? It is a fact not to be overlooked, 

that those great evidences of progress, the telegraph and printing 
press, are quite as well fitted to communicate these falsehoods as 
the most wholesome truths. 

What volumes could be filled with descriptions of the super- 
stitions that affect or determine the conduct of man! Too often 
the blunders that attend the shortsightedness of childhood are 
matched by the follies of age, in spite of its experience. Igno- 
rance is expected to go astray, to blunder, to practice folly, and 
we describe its extreme social condition as barbarism. Ignorance, 
according to its measure, lives by the rudest methods, in caverns or 
huts, or with no shelter; dresses in skins or rags, or is naked; has 
poorly cooked or uncooked food ; for government has a tribal rela- 
tion or no government at all; has for literature the traditions and 
stories of the elders; for religion, the worship of the objects of 
sense or the vagaries of the imagination, or is guided by a per- 
verted or inadequate conception of the true God. Over against 
all this, growth in knowledge is expected to guide to ‘wisdom, to 
give light for darkness, to find truth and reject error, to establish 
what is right and overturn what is wrong, to lift man.up, to give 
him greater breadth of view and greater mastery over material 
nature, to make improvements in himself and his conditions by 
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conforming to established laws, and thus to give progress to civil- 
ization. Thus, law is expected to take the place of license, 
liberty the place of slavery. In all this departure from the con- 
ditions of barbarism to those of the most enlightened civilization, 
there has been a method; human reason has been active. The 
mind has discovered the laws of its own action, and in accordance 
with those laws has found a method of care, of patience, by com- 
paring, counting, measuring, — putting facts and ideas together 
and taking them apart,—of generalizing; this method is called 
scientific, and this body of truths, thus ascertained, thus acquired, 
precise and accurate and systematized, has been called science. 

In view of the passions and appetites of man, there need be no 
stirprise when he in his ignorance rejects the scientific method ; 
but it is not in accordance with natural expectation when scientists 
limit the scientific method each to bis own specialty. Why should 
science withhold its method from the ordinary affairs of human 
life? Why should not sociology or Social Science be as ardently 
sought and disseminated as the sciences of physics and chemistry ? 
Why is it less scientific to apply the scientific method of inquiry 
and investigation to the problems of sanitation and education and 
statesmanship than to the questions relating to the action of elec- 
tricity or gravitation? Why is it less scientific to seek out and 
mark the distinctions between the certain and the uncertain, 
between the probable and the improbable in the ordinary affairs of 
daily life, and touching the customs, laws and activities of society, 
than to establish by similar methods similar distinctions in refer- 
ence to those facts which ate more remote, perhaps prehistoric, 
or that have the most to do with the stars and stones and the least 
to do with man? Why is it more scientific to examine the pottery, 
the houses, the clothes, the food or the ornaments of dead races, 
than to investigate the corresponding facts in the life and condi- 
tions of society, and attempt to ameliorate them. by urging the 
observance of the proper laws? Are the facts of psychology, 
which enter so largely into Social Science, less difficult or abstruse 
than those of astronomy? May we not as properly eall him a sci- 
entist who applies the methods of science to facts of history, or 
current events, as call him a scientist who applies them only to 
the prehistoric? 

It is true, science has had a hard struggle for a standing against 
the ignorance of mankind. A host neither small nor amiable has 
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been arrayed against it. Naturally its advocates selected the 
ground most tenable and most easy of defence, or where their op- 
ponents, under the influence of any motive, were ready to give 
them peace or possession of opportunity for research. Be it far 
from us to censure scientists because they intrenched in those 
fields where they could defend themselves by appeals to the 
senses, or by the instruments of precision, or by the demonstra- 
tions of mathematics; or, shall we say, in regions in which the 
critical issues of man’s every-day conduct were not encountered. 
Still I am not sure but history, when made up in the remote future, 
may express surprise that modern scientists, nay, that American 
scientists, in a land where all values are determined by their power 
to help man in his conduct as a man and as a citizen, should So 
long and so largely have shunned all applications of scientific 
methods to questions of sociology, to the rugged issues of daily 
conduct. 

Why should scientific men oppose the application of their chosen 
methods, nay of the best methods, to questions of every-day life, 
to its statistics and to its economy, to its follies and passions? If 
mathematical principles and processes are available in their appli- 
cation to the statics and dynamics of physics, why then may they 
not properly be applied to the statics and dynamics of society, at 
least so far as expressed by figures? If mathematics have their 
use in economics, why should they be rejected when we consider 
the structure of personal and domestic life, so far as it may be put 
in mathematical formulz, or be estimated or measured? ‘True, we 
must never forget that all moral questions, all questions of conduct, 
in their very nature must in their discussion leave to man the free 
action of his will, that there must be in all such questions room 
for doubt, for alternatives, for the contrary choice; but in how 
many of the questions of daily life now left to the merest coniec- 
ture, or to superstition, or to the wildest imaginings, may definite 
certainty be given and a large percentage of blunders prevented? 
We smile as we read in ancient or pagan history that a great com- 
mander regulated the movements of his army by the flying of a 
crow, or by consulting the entrails of an animal. We feel the 
force of the statement that a great ruler’s mind was freed from the 
influence of superstition by his great teacher, that he might rule 
intelligently and justly ; but we should not forget how many among 
us regulate some portion of their affairs by signs without meaning, 
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how many good fortunes are determined by a horseshoe or by see- 
ing the moon over the right shoulder. He would need be better 
at cataloguing than Homer, who should attempt to name the 
myriads of groundless notions that regulate and affect the conduct 
of personal or public affairs, in these days of scientific triumph. 

Is it not high time that science should oppose this nonsense with 
sense, these superstitions, these groundless notions with well 
grounded beliefs? True, if science enters with its certainties, 
with its careful discriminations, into the questions of daily life, 
many a juggler will lose his business, many a cheat and fraud will 
and should go to the wall; and as a consequence many of us would 
find our opinions and prejudices at fault. The questions to be thus 
determined would involve our pockets, our policies, and our poli- 
tics, and be attended with the most decided expressions of feeling. 
Moreover, the disposition to revel in the marvellous, or dally with 
the uncertain, or to treat all mystery as a concealment of the super- 
human, would be disturbed. Fortunately observation, record, gen- 
eralization, are doing their work in forwarding all departments of 
science, but in no field are they doing more than in that of econ- 
omic science and statistics, and we hail with exultation every new 
approach of science to man’s daily questions. The phrases, ‘* we 
guess,” ‘‘we reckon,” are giving way to the phrases ‘‘ we will 
inquire,” ‘‘ we will try to know,” ‘ we will compare.” 

In answer to the question, What is the true, the unperverted 
method of science? it may be said, 

First, That the scientific méthod accords with the nature of the 
human mind and its healthful principles. 

Second, That it accords with the nature of truth, and is adapted 
to its discovery, statement and application. 

Third, That it promotes accuracy, comprehensiveness, and com- 
pleteness of knowledge. 

Fourth, 1t favors fair and just conclusion and action. 

‘ifth, It is a corrective of errors and of the evils which flow 
from them. 

Siath, The unperverted, true scientific method should be timely, 
never too slow, never too fast. 

It should be repeated that the use of this scientific method is 
not limited to scientists or those who have been taught in the 
schools. It is the method of common sense, the method which 
every thoughtful and honest, patient, earnest worker may most 
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naturally adopt in his endeavors for his own improvement or the 
advancement of his fellows. (This method, employed by the spirit 
of truth, philanthropy and Christianity, marks the forward steps 
of the great eras of progress. 

An intelligent scientist has said, ‘‘ It may indeed be maintained 
that no accurate knowledge of anything or any law of nature is 
possible unless we possess the faculty of referring our results to 
some unit of measure; and thus it might be truly said, to know is 
to measure.” Another affirms, ‘‘ Scarcely a scientific research can 
be made without the assistance of measurement. In all the sci- 
ences we have now more or less passed the logical or qualitative 
stage, and have entered, to a greater or less extent, into the sphere 
of exact quantitative research.” Says Sir William Thompson, 
** Accurate and minute measurement seems to the non-scientific 
imagination a less lofty and dignified work than looking for some- 
thing new;” but he adds, ‘* Nearly all the grandest discoveries of 
science have been but the rewards of measurement, and patient, 
long continued labor in the minute sifting of numerical results” ; 
and he confirms his statement by pertinent illustrations from the 
discoveries of Newton, Faraday, and Andrews. Thus it is appa- 
rent that the methods to be employed in our common economies 
are not only the same as in other sciences, but it is also apparenat 
that all other sciences yield certain results which bear upon the 
economy of man’s daily life. 

A scientific method, therefore, not only befits the measurement 
of the passage of light from the satellites of Jupiter to this planet, 
by which the traveling of light is measured everywhere ; the sci- 
entific method not only befits all the steps by which all the knowl- 
edge we possess of the sun’s rays has been discovered, and all the 
investigations that led up to the discovery of gravitation and of 
electricity ; but scientific methods equally befit the turning of all 
the truths connected with these and all other important scientific 
discoveries to the practical uses of our daily lives. 

It is unfortunate that the aspirations and notions of scientific 
men are so exclusively turned toward original research, (so named, ) 
as to call for the enforcement of the statement of this truth hardly 
less than do the prejudices of the ignorant. We need scientific 
men who, alike for the love of science and for the Jove of mankind, 
will patiently find out the scientific methods of making great truths 
of science useful to all men, as much as we need men who will 
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patiently find out new truths, from the love of science or the love 
of truth. It was equally an honor to Livingstone that he should 
explore Africa, and that he should desire that thereby the benight- 
ed Africans should be blessed with the light of civilization. Says 
President Lestey in his late admirable address to his scientific 
associates, slightly modifying his phraseology : 


‘** Let us avoid the sacrifice of character to science. As the saying of Jesus 
of Nazareth that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath, 
has rung through the centuries a tocsin of alarm to rouse mankind to resist 
ecclesiasticism, so let the warning cry fill the air of scientific associ- 
ations, from meeting to meeting, that science is. our means, not our 
end. Self culture, man’s culture, is the only real and noble aim of life,” 


He adds: 


‘*T have been saying then that we should pursue science, like any other 
business of life, with a distinct and unwavering intention to ennoble our own 
characters.. It were a trite addition to propose that the pursuit be made 
ancillary to the public good. What wiser or better thing can we say of any 
branch of physical science cultivated by us, than that its votaries are know- 
ingly or unknowingly bettering the condition and character of mankind? 
Every advancement of science is of its own nature an improvement in the 
commonwealth. Every successful study of the laws of the world we inhabit 
inevitably brings about a more intelligent and victorious conflict with the 
material evils of life, encouraging thoughtfulness, discouraging superstition, 
exposing the folly of vice and putting the multitudes of human society on a 
fairer and friendlier footing with one another. The arts of philanthropy are, 
therefore, as direct an outcome of science, as the lighting of the public streets 
or the warming of our homes. Cruelty and shame are products of the night. 
The daylight is a’friend to friendlessness. The progressively brilliant and 
general illumination of our cities marks the progress of science and typifies 
the progress of civilization.” 


Is science for man or man for science, and can there be any 
good for science that is not good for man? Indeed, is there any 
good in science that is not measured by its benefits to mankind? 
How else can the value of its qualities be determined? And yet 
how often scientific men will have almost infinite patience in 
watching a mosquito or an ant to learn its ways, and no patience 
whatever if they are asked to make the results of their researches 
useful to the world! 

True, in bringing their scientific researches to the practical ap- 
plications of life, in making their discoveries and inventions useful 
to the world, they must encounter all the follies and obtuseness of 
ignorance. No doubt it was far harder for Stephenson to make 
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his improvements of the steam engine, than to carry conviction to 
the Parliamentary committee, from one of whom there came the 
absurd question, in substance, ‘‘Would it not be a bad fix if the 
engine should meet a cow on the track?” to which he made his 
noted reply in broad Scotch, ‘‘It might be bad for the coo.” 

Is there not too much after all, of a lingering feeling that effort 
for the dissemination of the truths of science is not quite scien- 
tific? Occasionally scientists seem to think that truth cannot be 
expressed in the vernacular of common people; indeed, that truth 
eannot be truth unless it is dressed in a terminology known only 
to them; just as some college men have felt that the college 
‘*triennial” would lose its character with the loss of the dignity of 
bad Latin. All this foolishness ill befits scientific minds, if science 
is to become the handmaid of man in his daily life. Already it is 
becoming an honor. to teach science as well as to advance its 
domain in the unknown, and it will be all the more deserving of 
honor when the scientific method of teaching is understood and 
practised in all our chairs of science. The scientific method of 
instruction is far more rare to-day, and far less understood, than 
the scientific method of research. Here, therefore, is a first step 
to be taken, and one of great importance, not only to the schools 
of science, but to all who would interest mankind either orally or 
by the printed page. 

This scientific method of communicating truth recognizes the 
fact that early life is the period in which man’s powers are shaped 
and his habits formed: and, for the vast majority, the period in 
which the most of knowledge is acquired. The scientific method, 
therefore, while it willingly consents to any terms necessary for 
the exact preservation of scientific truth for exclusive use among 
scientists, lays down as a fundamental rule for its guidance the 
law of simplicity in the use of language and the presentation of 
each truth in the concrete, or as seen in the object or act, and thus 
appreciable even by the young, instead of in the form of an 
abstract doctrine. 

This scientific method of instruction is needed to preserve classi- 
cal learning from disuse and disgrace. This method adopted in 
the domain of scholastic instruction would immeasurably increase 
the number interested in the highest science, those who would be 
ready to appreciate its truths in their most abstruse form, and who 
would sustain with sympathy and the most substantial aid those 
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engaged in scientific inquiries farthest removed alike from pecuni- 
ary profit and from daily life. There would grow up a taste for a 
better method in all forms of literature. Low writing and inac- 
curate writing would be at a much greater discount. Herein the 
economy of right teaching would appear. ‘The education of all 
would become a condition precedent to the most successful pro- 
motion of science. 

This idea of carrying science into the daily walks of life, wel- 
comes all facilities for its dissemination; the cheapening of 
scientific literature, the popular library, the museum for illustra- 
tions to the eye, the publication of its data in the daily press, and 
their discussion in the pulpit, in the forum, and in the quiet of 
private conferences. When we witness the ignorant, plague- 
stricken population rising up to destroy the agencies that would 
restrict, prevent, of cure the disease; when the ignorant mob, 
maddened by some supposed or real cause, rushes to destroy the 
very object which can alone afford the food, or shelter or comfort 
or gratification that it desires—if we inquire for the cause of these 
phenomena, we shall speedily find that there has been little of the 
scientific method known or practised among these populations ; it 
has been neglected by the pulpit, the press, the school; the great 
agencies fcr the dissemination of truth have been in abeyance. 
Yet these destructive outbursts of human passion cannot be quieted 
by anathemas. 

Society, calling into action the strong arm of the law, must first 
secure quiet, and then, one by one, minds must be reached, truths 
must be disseminated, reason aroused, conscience brought into 
action. We shall overcome the influence of wild and reckless 
leaders, not so effectually by assailing them, as by informing and 
di:ecting into safe, healthful and profitable activities the minds of 
those they lead astray. We shall correct the taste for low and 
degrading prints, not so much by inveighing against them and 
thus advertising them, as by supplying better, more attractive, and 
more valuable reading, and thereby creating a taste which will not 
be satisfied with the vile. This body of literature cannot be the 
same for all persons. All would not have an interest in the same 
subjects, and their variety and vastness would overtax anyone ; 
but the scientific method would pervade t2e commeznication of all 
ideas ; morals would not be excluded, but illustrated and enforced ; 
the imagination would not be neglected, but all its powers would 
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be brought into play and purified and elevated, not poisoned and 
debauched. 

Here we should be brought to a pause by the question, ‘‘What 
shall be the body of the scientific information or the literature thus 
to be put within the reach of all desiring it, or all who are sub- 
jected to instruction?’ —a question worthy of the profoundest 
attention of the most prescient minds. Through this body of fact 
and thought science would most effectually carry the blessings of 
its methods into the ordinary affairs of life. This body of infor- 
mation could not exclude any data or any truth of service to man. 
Every great subject would bring its vast contributions shaped to 
scientific methods—the earth as influenced by the sun and the 
starry world, its surfaces of land and water, of mountains and 
streams and valleys, of barren and productive soil; the plant-life 
that dwells on it, the circumambient atmosphere and its phenom- 
ena, and man, the scientific animal who makes all this ado and for 
whom it is made, and to whom the earth has been given to possess 
and dress. 

The Adam of this period of scientific thought might call up his 
several sciences and name them,— astronomy, geology, miner- 





alogy, biology, botany, zoology, anthropology, psychology, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, sociology,— and all the other ‘‘ologies” 
named or te be named — and call uponach to yield what it may 
possess to this correlation of useful thought for human instruction 
and guidance, and enjoyment and betterment,—this evolution of 
science for the greatest good of man, by doing its utmost for the 
common things of daily life. 








The laws of gravitation, we are told, weigh by the same stand- 
ard the most volatile particles of matter and the most vast of the 
far off stars, which are suns to other systems than ours. Thus 
the laws which science discloses will trace the small as well as the 
great in man’s life; they will enlighten him with respect to all that 
concerns him. ‘There will be a law by which he knows the price 
of his salt, and laws by which he will measure his liberty. What 
comes to man from any science and its art will be checked and 
numbered and placed. The statement need not be in the termin- 
ology of atin or of Greek, and however abbreviated or statistical, 
it will be intelligible. 

To understand or practice the truths of science thus embodied 
or stated, man will need neither to be a college graduate nor a doc- 
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tor of philosophy. He will not go far to find them, they will 
speak to him in voices that he will understand, and charge him no 
price he cannot pay; they will guide him in his conduct, cheer 
him in his discouragement, moderate him in his prosperity, guard 
him against disease and folly, satisfy his wants, and inspire him 
with higher endeavors. ‘Toward this gathering up for each man’s 
daily use of the lessons of all nature, and the lives of all men, 
the progress of mankind is moving. Steam and the telegraph and 
the telephone focus all thought and action, however near or remote. 
In many directions the youth of to-day know more than the phil- 
osopher of the past. Who shall set the limit to individual attain- 
ments ? 

The steps to the highest crown may lead up from the humblest 
walks of life. But in addition to all other agencies there is a great 
increase of associated action. More and more, men in like pursuits 
and unlike pursuits, from parts near and distant, are coming together 
to confer with one another, reporting experiences and observa- 
tions, comparing data, formulating conclusions and sending them 
forth to the world. How often in human history, politics or relig- 
ion have been the chief topics to call men together in conventions ! 
Now they come together as lawyers, as doctors, as mathematicians, 
as workmen, as sanitarians, as sociologists, educators, historians, 
penologists, philanthropists. ‘To what a triumphant record this 
Association may already point! Pursuing its inquiries in the do- 
main of practical life, considering the. questions that involve the 
economy and skill of industry, the care and training of the young, 
the rewards of virtue and the punishment of crime, the prevention 
of disease and the preservation of health, the establishment of 
right social customs, and the enactment of wholesome laws, it has 
become the parent of other associations pursuing lines of great 
interest in human affairs, and has developed and established many 
conclusions which have directed the thought and activity of large 
numbers of our people ; and many times have its propositions been 
enacted into wholesome laws. ‘The English Social Science Asso- 
ciation has a corresponding history, full of encouragement to this 
order of endeavors. 

If the scientific, thoughtful and intelligent, if all who cherish 
and abide by scientific methods, would carry this spirit of benefi- 
cence into all the walks of daily life, how soon the attitude of the 
ignorant would change from opposition and shyness to one of 


regard and interest and aspiration, how soon the ignorant would 
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unite their energies with the learned in disseminating truth. The 
American is said to challenge every comer with ‘* Cui bono?” but 
in the noblest sense he may fitly ask each department of knowl- 
edge, ‘* What good to man?” Each science will have its body by 
itself, and yet fill all its relations to every art and yield its lessons 
to every man according to his understanding and preparation. All 
data thus correlated will meet the child, nay, will guide the pater- 
nal influence and action in its behalf. 

Now, in spite of all the progress of science, how is the child in 
its years of greatest dependence treated. With the follies of igno- 
rance. Neglects, mistakes, or downright violations of Nature’s 
laws, very likely consign him to an early grave, or plant in him 
the seeds of permanent feebleness. Physicians may relieve his 
colic or cure his disease, but how rarely do they make an effort to 
direct the course of nursing or training to assure health and pre- 
vent disease ! 

Perhaps the impairments are not physical, but more especially 
mental, and we go to those in care of the insane for advice. They 
will tell us, possibly, that two thirds of the cases under their treat- 
ment could have been prevented, but their records are all directed 
to cure, to the science and art of curing, not prevention. Who 
could estimate the beneficent changes of life, if all its conditions 
subject to the application of the scientific methods could be made 
to harmonize with them; questions of food, of raiment, of shel- 
ter, of air, of vocation, of occupation, not for one man or one 
class of men, but all men in all conditions. ‘The diseases which 
are brought upon our nervous systems by the excitements of the 
sensational in many cases prepare the way for interminable evils. 
The mother is not satisfied with the quiet and repose and sleep of 
her infant child, and must excite it, to gratify her desire for a dis- 
play of its activity. The teacher does not always exclude the 
sensational from the school, and social arrangements, a great mass 
of literature, and a large share of the activities of life proceed 
upon the idea that they are nothing if not sensational. Nervous 
excitement and nervous strain are the order, and nervous exhaus- 
tion the calamitous result. Could all people bring to bear upon 
health alone what has been already ascertained and contributed to 
the body of knowledge in regard to the principles of hygiene, what 
ills would be arrested, or reduced, or modified, along all the diverse 
lines of human activity ! 

Are these ideas chimerical? Far from it. There are already 
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signs of approach toward their realization. Scientists are busy in 
their laboratories in all the fields of research, settling principles, 
harmonizing results, reaching their totalities, and preparing them 
for men’s use, The period of diffusion, of universal communication 
has commenced. Fifty years ago how slightly had the physical 
sciences found embodiment in text-books or recognition in the 
schoois! Is it too much to expect that in the next fifty years 
there may be a corresponding embodiment of the results of inves- 


tigation in sociology — in literature, and that it may take the form 


of text-books and become subjects of instruction in our schools 
and colleges? Already this has commenced in the direction of 
hygiene and of our common business transactions, and there are 
text-books in carpentry, on nursing, on domestic economy and the 
various departments of agriculture and international commerce. 

Any large aggregation of men, or of pecuniary interests, by 
degrees sees the value, feels the necessity, and can afford the ex- 
pense of gathering, grouping, generalizing, and bringing out the 
data which give them a clearer measure of the health, the com- 
fort, the pleasure, the profit, or the loss involved. Balance sheets 
are studied in every business,—questions of finance or of public 
taxation and expenditure are investigated. ‘The town, the county, 
the city, the State, the Nation has its Reports. Great operations, 
like those in corn, in coal, or cotton, or woolen, or silk, leather or 
lumber, or iron, or gold, or silver,—and all the great industries— 
the agricultural, mechanical, commercial, professional—demand 
and have their collections of statistics and their vast accumula- 
tions ready, as contributions to those sciences which enter into 
the economies of common life. 

But the correlation of all these and their actual results have not. 
been reached. ‘The miscellaneous publications in these fields are 
beyond our enumeration. Investigators are becoming experts, 
and they are more in demand. Money sees the profit of this wis- 
dom, and is more willing to pay for it. Public action, government 
action, could not go on without it. The idea of a republic, that 
its citizens shall act patriotically and virtuously from a choice of 
the right course and on their own knowledge, demands it. Napo- 
leon the First is credited with the rerark that ‘‘ statistics mean 
the keeping of an exact account of a nation’s affairs, and without 
such an account there is no safety ;” and Goethe declares, ‘‘I do 
not kuow whether figures govern the world, but this I do know, 
they show how it is governed.” 
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The idea of this statistical result has already taken on manifold 
forms. America has left behind the idea that the only function of 
government is that of shrievalty, and has accepted the responsibil- 
ity of reporting its operations and accumulating and disseminating 
information for the benefit of the people. Boards of health, of 
charity, of education, and bureaus of statistics of labor, are de- 
manded by the State and by the Nation, and they are becoming 
potential agencies in reducing to something of order the chaos of 
data so long without form and void. The character of the infor- 
mation demanded marks the progress of the age. How long, 
during the ages of the past do we find all the counting of men and 
the measure of their condition undertaken solely to ascertain their 
capacity for war. Indeed, our own colonial census was taken for 
the same purpose. How much savage war could the Colonies en- 
dure? But the constitution of the States, adopted by the Fathers, 
provided for representation in the House of Representatives and 
in the Electoral College according to population. The carrying 
out of this constitutional provision has led to vast results. What 
a magnificent world of data is now spread before us by the census ! 
It has begun and ended, and comes to us, with the full foree of 
national authority. Every man, woman and child and their inter- 
ests enter.into it, and itghas its lessons for each in all their various 
capacities and relations. But not more than a hundred thousand 
can possess it, and few can master the whole of it. It comes in 
as an aid and corrective, with all subordinate divisions and sum- 
maries of cities,{counties and States. Besides, it would be too 
much to occur annually, and therefore cannot be frequent enough 
to meet every condition. But many statements should be annual, 
to meet the diversified demands of millions of individuals, to place 
within their reach the conditions of the conclusions they must 
establish for the guidance of their conduct. Have you thought 
how our system of government affords excellent opportunity to 
perfect a system of statistics, parallel to the decennial census, and 
filted to meet all the demands not met by that, and to add greatly 
to the observation, record and use of the data demanded in com- 


mon affairs and to promote the scientific method in their treatment ? 

Publicists have said much of the importance of the town meet- 
ing as found in a portion of our system. An important character- 
istic of this institution is the bringing of all questions of public 
taxation and expenditure and policy to the consideration of all the 
citizens for their action. This attention of each person to all 
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the details of municipal action, in a large city, would be impossi- 
ble. Therefore, there are reports, manifold statements for public 
information, so that each citizen may have within his reach the 
means of a just judgment. But should the town system of reports 
be everywhere adopted, and these followed by summaries by coun- 
ties, and each State gather these summaries for itself, and the 
Nation group these in their great generalizations, the whole would 
have a variety of form and result, and come to each one with data 
according to his interest. The questions of the town, county and 
State would have their appropriate answers. The student and the 
statesmen would find them falling into an appropriate classifica- 
tion, and sufficiently frequent, and this, taken in connection with 
the decennial national census, would place us in the very front 
rank with respect to knowledge of ourselves as a people. 

This is now measurably done in certain departments of inquiry. 
I can speak with more personal familiarity of that of Education. 
The county does not even in this subject enter specially into the form 
of statistical statement, but the institution publishes its reports or 
catalogues, and the town or city usually in some form its report. 
Each State, the centre and source of authority, gathers up the 
data of instruction within itself, and the Nation, carefully avoiding 
participation in the authority of the States, merely and solely for - 
purposes of information, gathers a summary of the whole into an 
annual volume. ‘The ten thousand contributions from authoritative 
official sources coming into this volume present a result unique in 
the history of voluntary statistics. Here is on one side of educa- 
tion a growing preparation for the scientific treatment of educa- 
tion. The parent may know not alone how his child is affected, 
the teacher not alone how his school is affected by a given method, 
but the results produced by that method wherever applied are 
reported. Were this system to be carried into the field of every 
other great subject, and the whole result distilled into a single 
volume, and should each nation do the same as far as possible, 
there would be the beginning of a solid foundation for the initiative 
of internationalism. All nations would be influenced, and the 
atmosphere of the scientific method would pervade the world of 
thought. These methods would determine the most far-reaching 
generalizations, and have an effect upon common life not now pos- 
sible. Child life and all life would be ushered into new conditions, 
and alike the humblest and the highest would more easily find the 
truth, follow it, and receive their blessings from it. 
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The Order of Business after the Address was as follows: 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 
Department of Education. 


At 9.30, A. M., Report of the Secretary of the Department, Mrs. Emiry 
TaLgor, of Boston. 

At 10, A. M., a Paper by Mr. Wirt1am Orpway Parrrings, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on The Relation of the Drama to Education. 

At 11, A. M., a Paper by W. M. Becxner, Esq., of Winchester, Ky., on 
Education in the City as Contrasted with the Country. 

At 12, M., a Paper by Prof. E. J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
on Schools of Political Science. 

At 8, P. M., a Paper by Prof. Tuomas Davipson, of Orange, N. J., on 
The Place of Art in Education. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. . 
Department of Health. 


At 9.30 A. M., a Report by the Secretary of the Department, Dr. Lucy M. 
Hatt, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

At 10, A. M., a Paper on Cities and Health, by C. F. Winaarr, Esq., of 
New York. 

At 11, A. M., a Paper on The Influence of City Life on Health and 
Development, by Grace Peckuam, M. D., of New York. 

At 12, M., a Paper by D. A. Roxrnson, M. D., of Bangor, Maine, on The 
Therapeutics of Exercise. 

At 8, P. M., a Debate on The Adulteration of Food, particularly in 
Cities, opened by CHartes Harrineron, M. D., of Boston. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 
Department of Social Economy. 


At 9.30, A. M., Annual Report of the General Secretary, Mr. F. B. San- 
BorRN, of Concord, including a Special Report on Social Science Lectures in 
American Universities, and followed by a Debate. 

At 11, A. M., a Paper by Prof. E. J. James, of Philadelphia, on The New 
Charter and City Government of Philadelphia, followed by a Debate. 

At 12 o’clock, a Paper by Epwarp W. Bemis, Pu. D., of Springfield, 
Mass., on Socialism. 

At 8, P. M.,a Paper by Cuartes D. Kettoae, Esq., of New York, on 
Child Life in City and Country. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 


Department of Jurisprudence. 


At 9.30, A. M. a Paper by Epwarp V. Raynoxtps, D.C-L., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on The Constitution in its Relation to National Development. 

At 10, A. M., a Paper by Rev. Dr. H. L. Waytanp, of Philadelphia, on 
The Unnamed Third Party. 

At 11, A. M., a Paper by Rev. WasuineTton GLADDEN, of Columbus, Ohio, 
on The Arbitration of Labor Disputes. 

At 12, M., a Paper by D. McG. Means, Esq., of New York City, on Labor 
Unions under Democratic Government. 

At 8, P. M., an Address by Merrint Epwarps Gates, Ph. D., LL. D., 
President of Rutgers College, Member of the U. S. Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, on Land and Law as Agents in Educating Indians. 





At the business meeting of 1885, the officers whose names ap- 
pear on page v. were chosen, and M. Arrnur Rarratovircn, of 


Frankfort, Germany, was elected a Corresponding Member of the 
Association. 




















DISCUSSION OF THE PAPERS OF 1885. 


The debates following these papers were not reported by the Asso- 
ciation, and only a few of the remarks made can be given here, 
drawn from the newspaper reports. In discussing Dr. Peckham’s 
paper, Dr. E. W. Bemis said : 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright’s statistics show that the mortality is 
twice as great in factory villages as in farming villages. Among 
the poorer classes, it is almost impossible to provide means for 
warming the entire house ; and so all sit in the kitchen and breathe 
the impure air. The children suffer by the mother being employed 
just before and just after the birth of the children. In some in- 
stances in Germany, the wages of women are continued for some 
weeks before and after confinement. The empioyment of married 
women in factories is a great curse, tending to destroy the family 
life. There is need that the evils of bad cooking be brought home 
to our working people. Much can be done to make the cooking 
better at a reduced expense. With the poor, 60 to 65 per cent. of 
the income goes for food. As they grow richer, a large propor- 
tion goes for rent and clothing. 

Dr. H. L. Wayland spoke of the employment of young children 
in factories as very injurious to health and life; Prof. Francis 
Wayland of the unwholesome food prevalent in the country, the ab- 
sence of good soups, the prevalence of- roast pork, and heavy 
mince-pies. 

Mr. Sanborn urged that, on the whole, country life is more 
favorable to health and life than city life, especially in the matter 
of pure air and pure water. Of course, it is to be considered that 
in cities there is a large foreign population, of a very low grade as 
to health. 

Mrs. French described the work done in New York, through 
women as city missionaries and Bible-readers. A lady gave to 73 
of these, each week, a plain, simple lecture on health and sanita- 
tion. One missionary said, that in the 100 families which she vis- 
ited, there was in three weeks a great improvement in cleanliness 
and care for health. 

Rey. E. W. Clarke, missionary in Assam, spoke of the malaria 
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prevailing there at night and during the day. The people can work 
in the malarial districts in the day, if they stop on the crest of the 
hills at night. The diet of country people in America is better 
than has been represented to-day. 

Dr. Peckham said at the close : 

‘¢The children of working-women are not large, but they 
are healthy, unless there has been great privation. Child-bear- 
ing is natural; and the health of the mothers is often better for 
pursuing their usual avocation. The water supply is better in the 
cities than in the country, where the people depend on wells. 
People from the city often suffer from the water, when spending 
the summer in the country. The working girls’ clubs in the cities 
have an excellent influence ; lectures are given on health there.” 

In the debate following Dr. Robinson’s ‘‘ Therapeutics of Ex- 
ercise,” the writer of the paper was called on for illustrations, and 
showed how to exercise the muscles of the chest, of the waist, the 
thighs, the calf, the shoulders, the fore-arm. He added: 

‘¢ Tt is the light, quick movement that you want; not the heavy. 
The great trouble is that people go at it so fiercely that they lame 
themselves, and thus are repelled from exercise. Exercise till you 
feel warm and just a little tired. Do not overdo it. Exercise 
must be regular and systematic. Twice a day is very well for fre- 
quency. It is better to take the exercise by way of amusement 
or employment, with some object besides exercise. It is easier 
and more graceful to have the movement in a circular direction 
rather than ending with a jerk.” . 

Mrs. Adams, of Chicago, in some interesting remarks, devel- 
oped this last point. — 

Dr. Robinson further said : 

‘* Consumption is one of the most preventible of diseases. My 
parents were both consumptive ; I coughed for a year, and was 
going the downward road; but by care, exercise, and preventive 
measures I have wholly averted the tendency. In one case, two 
of three sisters had died, and the third was coughing and was fol- 
lowing the others; we gave her no medicine but exercise and out- 
door air, and she is now doing well, and the cough has left her. 
Swimuning is one of the best exercises to check consumption.” 


In the debate on Social Science Instruction, Rev. S. W. Dike, 
of South Royalton, Vt., said: 
‘* Some years ago I began to give lectures in a Theological Sem- 
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inary. The course embraced six lectures on various aspects of 
the family in its relation to property, to religion, etc. Christian-. 
ity is to be lodged in human society ; and the minister must under- 
stand social conditions. Great interest was shown in these subjects 
by the students.” 


Mrs. C. H. Dall said: 

‘¢ What our young people need is not to have a sentimental in- 
terest in the poor and criminal classes, but to have practical les- 
sons. It is a very hopeful thing when the women graduates of our 
colleges are banded together for the study of political and social 
science.” 


Prof. H. C. Adams (University of Michigan) said: 

‘¢ There is a future for this line of study. There is a difficulty 
growing out of the present system of instruction in colleges. 
After a man is eighteen years old, it is idle to speak about the 
need of studies for discipline or culture; it is time for him to 
take hold of studies that have a practical bearing.” 


Prof. A. Johnston (Princeton) said : 

‘¢ Within four years, we have instituted courses of instruction in 
various branches of political science, international law, jurispru- 
dence, common law, common school law. After the Sophomore 
year, the studies are largely elective. The historical method pre- 
vails largely. 

‘*T would bear testimony to the help I have derived from the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton. Dr. Patton urges all students 
for the ministry to acquaint themselves with political and social 
science.” , 


Prof. Wayland (Yale Law School) said: 

*¢ In the Yale Theological School, instruction is given in juris- 
prudence. Social science is taught in the college. I protest 
against social science being added to the over-loaded course of the 
High or common schools. It is doubtful if the State is not mak- 
ing an expensive blunder in carrying public free education too far. 
In every college there is a large body of young men studying, not 
for law or medicine or any specific profession, but to get an edu- 
cation. Let these young men be taught the principles of Social 
Science. It is desirable that a pastor should have some knowl- 
edge of this class of subjects.” 
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Commenting on Mr. Kellogg’s paper, Mr. F. H. Wines, of. Illi- 
nois, said: 

‘¢] was interested and touched by this paper. There is in the 
Northwest a growing opposition to the coming of these bad chil- 
dren from New York. The public school system is not accom- 
plishing for the children of the poor what we have a right to 
expect. It does not fit boys and girls to earn their own living. 
The Kindergarten system is very beneficial to the children alike of 
the rich and of the poor. I think the picture of Mr. Kellogg was 
perhaps a little too sombre.” 


President Eaton added : 

‘* Tt used to be said that there were enough bad boys in Paris to 
overthrow the government. Benevolent persons organized ‘ Ma- 
ternal Schools’ for children from two years old up; there were 
presently 60,000 children in these schools. The kindergarten- 
school system was applied with such adaptation as was needful. 
Child-life in Paris has been taken out of the fatal line spoken of, 
and put into a better line. There are also nurseries where the 
very youngest are received for the day, while the mothers are work- 
ing. Some of these are springing up in this country ; one in Buf- 
falo, one in Cleveland. In Baltimore, Mr. Wilson left $500,000 to 
to form a Sanitarium; it is near the city, and is a blessing to a 
great body of children. 

‘* Recently, there were 9,000 applications for sittings in the 
public schools in New York that could not be furnished ; and dur- 
ing three years, while there was a constant increase in the school 
population, there was no increase in accommodation.” 


After the reading of Dr. Raynolds’ paper on the’ American 
Constitution, Prof. Go!dwin Smith of Toronto said : 

‘¢T have seldom listened, with more pleasure to a paper, than 
this morning. The Constitution of Great Britain is a series of 
documents and acts of Parliament. But we are largely governed 
by understandings. Our public life is stable compared with yours. 
Hence, our understandings are handed down. But we have now 
adopted universal suffrage, and we shall require something more 
fixed for a constitution. The new Canadian Constitution appeals 
to the. well understood principles of the British Constitution. 
Under a democracy, all powers ought to be strictly defined. I 
think that England will find need for a written constitution. In 
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the American Constitution you find no trace of the present mode 
of government through parties. In England, the Privy Council 
mixes politics with its interpretations of the law. Thus, in the ~ 
decisions on the ‘‘heresy” cases, they have been influenced by their 
desire to include all opinions in the Church. The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court as to the Legal Tender Act is 2 
distinct abrogation of the Constitution. The opinions of the 
people will register themselves inevitably in the interpretation of 
the Constitution.” 


The paper on the Labor Question aroused much discussion. 
President White of Cornell University said : 

‘*We pass a large part of our time in a ‘*fool’s paradise,” 
supposing that our institutions are the best, and that no harm can 
come to us, whatever may come to others. We have blundered 
through ; and we imagine that we shall keep on blundering through. 
This cannot go on for ever. We may as well look at the problems 
presented. Those now presented by Dr. Wayland are very 
serious, though I doubt if his off-hand way of dealing with them 
is always the best. But of that presently. Take the holding of 
great tracts of land. We are worse off than Great Britain, where 
Parliament can do anything. We have no power to undo this 
evil. I was once sent with two other gentlemen to negotiate a 
treaty with a Spanish American Republic (Santo Domingo) with a 
view to its annexation to the United States. I had occasion to 
negotiate with the Papal Nuncio. I asked him what the Church 
would claim. There had been confiscations of the Church land by 
the Republic. That is the method of the Latin races, as seen in 
Spain and Italy. In negotiating that treaty (which never came to 
anything), I said to His Grace that there was no country whose 
institutions made it more impessible to interfere with landed 
property than the United States. I found that he understood that 
very well. The authorities of the Church were very willing to 
favor annexation to a heretical country, because our country 


offered such security against confiscation. The cry is, ‘Leave 
things to the law of supply and demand; let them take care of 
themselves.’ But these things will not take care of themselves. 
I must dissent from what Dr. Wayland puts forth as a remedy. 
The most unsafe thing we can do is what looks toward con- 
fiscation. A revolution is the simplest, but the most expensive 
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method. The extinguishment of abuses by force is the French 
method; the extinguishment by compensation is the English 
method. Henry Clay proposed to extinguish the right in slavery 
by compensation. Westood aghast ; ‘it would cost $100,000,000.’ 
We took the other method ; and it cost us not less than $10,000,- 
000,000. It is better to buy out the so-called vested rights than 
to extinguish them by force. If the liquor traffic can be thus extin- 
guished without a long and bitter struggle, it will be well. I am 
heartily with Dr. Wayland in the scope of his paper. In the 
laissez-faire doctrine, we do not look to what is for the welfare of 
the State through all time. An illustration from the destruction 
of forests is greatly in point. We should extinguish the right to 
cut down forests, in the interest of the state and nation. This 
paper takes us into a wide range of interesting questions. We 
are in a two-fold danger ; on the one hand, from the lack of power 
to undo long-standing evils, on the other hand is the danger of 
taking revolutionary steps.” 

Prof. Johnston, of Princeton, said : 

‘**T feel a very strong sympathy with what has been said by Dr, 
Wayland and Pres. White. We need to teach men the meaning 
of the word ‘right,’ which was used in several senses in the 
paper. Here are men dealing with rights which are given 
by society ; yet, when the State proposes to interfere, men get up 
a cry of natural rights. There is danger in allowing the introduc- 
tion of Dr. Wayland’s principle; but I am not afraid of such : 
principle if properly limited. So long as Dr. Wayland will teach 
us that the State grants these rights, and can take them away, we 
know that we have here a great machine that needs to be watched 
and guarded.” 

Mr. F. J. Kingsbury of Waterbury, Ct., said: 

‘¢ Dr. Wayland’s paper is interesting and brilliant; but the 
method proposed needs discussion. I was surprised to hear the 
applause in response to portions of the paper that seem to me 
radical and revolutionary. There were questions raised about 
which there can be no doubt. Fraud vitiates every transaction. 
But if a man has by labor acquired property, the right to convey 
that land to whom he will, is so strong that society is chaos with- 
out it. Society must be founded on justice or it will go to ruin. 
The great safeguard is the distribution of property. But in order 
to make that protection good, the property must be acquired by 
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honest industry. I have been for many years an employer; but I 
have never had any knowledge of a strike. As to profit sharing, 
this proceeds on the supposition that every manufacturing enter- 
prise is a success, whereas, not more than half of them are a 
success.” 


Dr. Gladden said : 

‘*‘Whatever makes labor more efficient is a gain to the employer 
and to the employed. I doubt if it is expedient for working-men 
to combine and direct their own labor. But profit-sharing, or in- 
dustrial partnership, where the employer pays the men at.the 
market price, and then gives the men a stipulated share of the 
profits, inspires the workman with good will, with hope and 
courage and enterprise, and enables the employer to make as much 
money as he made before this, is the solution, and it is sure to 
come.” 


Pres. White referring to the paper of Dr. Gladden said : 

*¢ Might not codperation be introduced into the great railway 
corporations? The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is trying an ex- 
periment, looking toward this, which is successful and which has 
not yet reached its limit. This would set every employee on the 
side of economy. The town of Pullman, though not the last word 
or the last attempt, is in the right direction. Workmen should 
become something beside wild beasts. Mr. Pullman built this 
beautiful little town, laid out by landscape gardener and sanitary 
engineer ; and expended $750,000 before erecting a single house. 
The difference between this town and the average mud-hole of a 
prairie town is like that between heaven and hell. The death rate 
has fallen from thirty-two in 1,000 to seven. The first right of a 
man is to life; and Mr. Pullman has secured this. He is nota 
philanthropist ; he makes everything pay 6 per cent. The gas 
pays 6 per cent., and costs the people 70 cents a 1,000 feet. 
You must compare the laborer in Pullman with laborers eisewhere. 
There was at the start a distrust between employees and employed ; 
but confidence is increasing. Recently, Mr. Pullman waated to 
take a contract for making 100 platform cars. He said to the 
workmen, ‘We will throw off a part of our profit, if you will 
thow off a part of your wages,’ and they consented. The liberty 
of men in Pullman is, however, to some extent restricted. If a 
mab wants a glass of beer at his table, he can have it; but there 
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is no bar, and no ‘perpendicular drinking.’ If a man wants a 
drink at a bar, he must go several miles to get it; and that 
‘makes a good while between drinks,’ as a workman said. I 
believe in arbitration with all my heart; and I am glad that Dr. 
Gladden advocates it. I have no doubt that it will come.” 

Prof. Goldwin Smitb said : 


‘¢ The word ‘state’ requires a precise definition as much as the 
word ‘right.’ The State appears as a wise and beneficent being ; 
but the State practically is the persons which are in the possession 
of power. If a man has no right to what he has earned by the 
sweat of his brow, there is no such thing as right.” 
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the American Constitution you find no trace of the present mode 
of government through parties. In England, the Privy Council 
mixes politics with its interpretations of the law hus, in the 
decisions on the ‘‘heresy” cases, they have been influenced by their 
ilesire to include all opinions in the Church The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court as to the Legal Tender Act is a 
distinct abrogation of the Constitution. The opinions of the 
people will register themselves inevitably in the interpretation of 
the Constitution.” 


The paper on the Labor Question aroused much discussion. 
President White of Cornell University said : 

**We pass a large part of our time in a *fool’s paradise,” 
supposing that our institutions are the best, and that no harm can 
come to us, whatever may come to others. We have blundered 
through ; and we imagine that we shall keep on blundering through. 
This cannot go on for ever. We may as well look at the problems 
presented. Those now presented by Dr. Wayland are very 
serious, though I doubt if his off-hand way of dealing with them 
is always the best. But of that presently. Take the holding, of 
great tracts of land. We are worse off than Great Britain, where 
Parliament can do anything. We have no power to undo this 
evil. I was once sent with two other gentlemen to negotiate a 
treaty with a Spanish American Republic (Santo Domingo) with a 
view to its annexation to the United States. I had occasion to 
negotiate with the Papal Nuncio. I asked him what the Church 
would claim. There had been confiscations of the Church land by 
the Republic. That is the method of the Latin races, as seen in 
Spain and Italy. In negotiating that treaty (which never came to 
anything), I said to His Grace that there was no country whose 
institutions made it more impossible to interfere with landed 
property than the United States. I found that he understood that 
very well. The authorities of the Church were very willing to 
favor annexation to a heretical country, because our country 
offered such security against confiscation. The cry is, ‘Leave 
things to the law of supply and demand; let them take.care of 
themselves.’ But these things will not take care of themselves. 
I must dissent from what Dr. Wayland puts forth as a remedy. 
The most unsafe thing we can do is what looks toward con- 
fiscation. A revolution is the simplest, but the most expensive 
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method. The extinguishment of abuses by force is the French 
method; the extinguishment by compensation is the English 
method. Henry Clay proposed to extinguish the right in slavery 
by compensation. We stood aghast; ‘it would cost $100,000,000," 
We took the other method ; and it cost us not leas than $10,000,- 
000,000, It is better to buy out the so-called vested rights than 
to extinguish them by force. If the liquor traffic can be thus extin- 
guished without a long and bitter struggle, it will be well. I am 
heartily with Dr. Wayland in the scope of his paper. In the 
laissez-faire doctrine, we do not look to what is for the welfare of 
the State through all time. Apo illustration from the destruction 
of forests is greatly in point. We should extinguish the right to 
cut down forests, in the interest of the state and nation. This 
paper takes us into a wide range of interesting questions. We 
are in a two-fold danger; on the one hand, from the lack of power 
to undo long-standing evils, on the other hand is the danger of 
taking revolutionary steps.” 

Prof. Johnston, of Princeton, said: 

*¢T feel a very strong sympathy with what has been said by Dr, 
Wayland and Pres. White. We need to teach men the meaning 
of the word ‘right,’ which was used in several senses in the 
paper. Here are men dealing with rights which are given 
by society ; yet, when the State proposes to interfere, men get up 
a cry of natural rights. ‘There is danger in allowing the introduc- 
tion of Dr. Wayland’s principle; but I am not afraid of such a 
principle if properly limited. So long as Dr. Wayland will teach 
us that the State grants these rights, and can take them away, we 
know that we have here a great machine that needs to be watched 
and guarded.” 

Mr. F. J. Kingsbury of Waterbury, Ct., said: 

‘¢ Dr. Wayland’s paper is interesting and brilliant; but the 
method proposed needs discussion. I was surprised to hear the 
applause in response to portions of the paper that seem to me 
radical and revolutionary. There were questions raised about 
which there can be no doubt. Fraud vitiates every transaction. 
But if a man has by labor acquired property, the right to convey 
that land to whom he will, is so strong that society is chaos with- 
out it. Society must be founded on justice or it will go to ruin. 
The great safeguard is the distribution of property. But in order 
to make that protection good, the property must be acquired by 
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honest industry. I have been for many years an employer; but I 
have never had any knowledge of a strike. As to profit sharing, 
this proceeds on the supposition that every manufacturing enter- 
prise is a success, whereas, not more than half of them are a 
success.” 


Dr. Gladden said : 

‘*Whatever makes labor more efficient is a gain to the employer 
aud to the employed. I doubt if it is expedient for working-men 
to combine and direct their own labor. But profit-sharing, or in- 
dustrial partnership, where the employer pays the men at. the 
market price, and then gives the men a stipulated share of the 
profits, inspires the workman with good will, with hope and 
courage and enterprise, and enables the employer to make as much 
money as he made before this, is the solution, and it is sure to 
come.” 


Pres. White referring to the paper of Dr. Gladden said : 

‘¢ Might not codperation be introduced into the great railway 
corporations? The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is trying an ex- 
perimeut, looking toward this, which is successful and which has 
not yet reached its limit. This would set every employee onthe 
side of economy. The town of Pullman, though not the last word 
or the last attempt, is in the right direction. Workmen should 
become something beside wild beasts. Mr. Pullman built this 
beautiful little town, laid out by landscape gardener and sanitary 
engineer; and expended $750,000 before erecting a single house. 
The difference between this town and the average mud-hole of a 
prairie town is like that between heaven and hell. The death rate 
has fallen from thirty-two in 1,000 to seven. The first right of a 
man is to life; and Mr. Pullman has secured this. He is nota 
philanthropist ; he makes everything pay 6 per cent. The gas 
pays 6 per cent., and costs the people 70 cents a 1,000 feet. 
You must compare the laborer in Pullman with laborers elsewhere. 
There was at the start a distrust between employees and employed ; 
but confidence is increasing. Recently, Mr. Pullman waated to 
take a contract for making 100 platform cars. He said to the 
workmen, ‘We will throw off a part of our profit, if you will 
thow off a part of your wages,’ and they consented. The liberty 
of men in Pullman is, however, to some extent restricted. If a 
man wants a glass of beer at his table, he can have it; but there 
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is no bar, and no ‘perpendicular drinking.’ If a man wants a 
drink at a bar, he must go several miles to get it; and that 
‘makes a good while between drinks,’ as a workman said. I[ 
believe in arbitration with all my heart; and [ am glad that Dr. 
Gladden advocates it. I have no doubt that it will come.” 

Prof. Goldwin Smith said : 

‘¢ The word ‘state’ requires a precise definition as much as the 
word ‘right.’ The State appears as a wise and beneficent being ; 
but the State practically is the persons which are in the possession 
of power. If a man has no right to what he has earned by the 
sweat of his brow, there is no such thing as right.” 








SOCIAL SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES, 1886. 


The Report and Discussion of 1885 on 


SoctaL SCIENCE AS TAUGHT IN THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 


has been followed up by the Department of Education, which, as 
mentioned on pages 22 and 23 of the Journal of Social 
Science, No. XXI., has undertaken to _ collect statistics 
regarding the actual instruction given in the several departments 
of Social Science by American Colleges and Universities. For 
this purpose they sent out in the summer of 1886 the circulars 
there printed and obtained returns from upwards of one hundred 
institutions affording higher education. The ten Topics covering 
which questions were asked were the following : 


1. Theory of property, real and personal. 
2. Production and distribution of wealth. 


3. Theory of Government—National, State and Municipal. 
4. Public and private corporations. 
5. Punishment and reform of criminals. 
. 6. Prevention of vice (intemperance, prostitution, vagrancy, 
ete.) 
7. Public and private charities (care of the poor, insane, blind, 


idiotic, deaf-mute, foundlings, orphans, etc.) 

8. Sanitation of cities and of private dwellings (water supply, 
ventilation, drainage, epidemics, etc.) 

9. Theory of public elementary education. 

10. Higher education (as furnishing the directive power of 
society). 


In the following table the returns are given alphabetically by 
States. The answers are symbolized as follows: 


a.—Taught in preparatory department. 
i.—Taught incidentally. 

p-—School of political sciences. 
*.—Subject taught, but year not stated. 
1.—Subject taught in Freshman year. 


2.— * ‘¢ Sophomore ‘ 

38.— %¢ ‘© Junior “6 

4.— ‘% ‘¢ Senior 2 

5.— * ‘+ Post graduate course. 
6.— 5 ‘¢ Law School. 

7.— % ‘© Medical School. 

8.— ¢ ‘¢ Normal department. 
9.— ¢ ‘¢ Scientific School. 


4.—Ist and 4th years; ?—3d and 4th years ; {—4th or 3d years; 
1-4—Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th; 2-4—2d, 3d and 4th. 
Un. —University. Col. —College. 
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NAME OF COLLEGE. TOWN. |1/2/3/4)5|6/7/8/9/10 
| | 
ARKANSAS. | 
Little Rock Un............|Little Rock, | 4| 4] 4] 4] 4] 2) 4 
| 
CALIFORNIA. | > 
Un. of the Pacific......... San Jose, } *#|; #] #] #] #] *|] * 
Un. of South’n California|Los Angeles, 4| 4) 4] 4 | 2 3 
CONNECTICUT. | | 
Yale Col.. ‘ .|New Haven, 4| 4) 4] 4 4 
DIST. OF COLUM’A. | 
Columbia Un ..+.ee--|Washington, | 4| 4] 4] 4 4| 4 
pe Yo RR a Sree Washington, | 4/ 4] 4/ 6 * 8 
GEORGIA. 
RGA REE Tis 6 00 nck o otsd-c0 Atlanta, dq 4 4 a 
So RS er ee ee Atlanta, | 4) 4) 4] 4 a 
ILLINOIS. 
Chaddock Col............. Quincy, 21 21.2) 2) 4 4 ee 
P| gt Se eer Ewing, 4 2 
German English Col......|Galena, veEea i i i ij i Te 
SEONG GIG 0's + 8:0: 6:0 50:08n50% Jacksonville, 4) @b-boid 4 4 4 4\ 4 
lllinois Wesleyan Un......| Bloomington, St 33 iTS 3 
Lake Forest Un...........| Lake Forest, 4 
Northwestern Col......... Naperville, 4} 4) 4) 4 
Northwestern Un......... Evanston, 4] 4) 4) 
McKendree Col........... Lebanon, 4) 4 3 | 
Shurtleff Col..............| Upper Alton, 4) 3 | 
Un. of Chicago. ..-|Chicago, 4 4 4 | 
Un. of Lilinois. . .|Champaign, 4 4 4 | 3 } 
Westfield Col............. Westfield, 2) 3) 2] 2 
po eee Wheaton, 4}; 4] 4) 4 4 4|\ 4 
INDIANA. | 
Butler Un. ................|Irvington, 4) 4] 4] 4 | 
Eartham Col. .........<5. Richmond, g1 313] | 
Franklin Col..............|Franklin, 4] 4] 
ManOvet Gol... <.. 0: scasivs Hanover, Si Bi) SiO £0 8454 | i] ij i 
Hartsville Col............. Hartsville, 3] 3] 2] | 
Indiana Un.............../Bloomington, | 3] 3/43) *| 3/ *; *| *|] 4) 4 
IOWA. | 
BNR MID os in acs tioosvdes Coll. Springs, 1 | 1 
Corel Gh... = 86008 wwismnd Mt. Vernon, 3/1 3) al 4| 4 la 
pS are eee Des Moines, 2 2 1 la | 
Parsons Col Fairyfield, 4 4 S54 | | 3 } 
Tabor Cob. .....0.cccscese Tabor, oe 
Un. of lowa lowa City, 6 | 2-48) 2-4) 6 ee ie Se 
Upper Iowa Un........... Fayette, a 3/1 3} | l 
p oh Tee | 
Washburn Col............ Topeka, 4| 4 | | 
| KENTUCKY. | | es 
Berea Col..............-.--|Berea, 4 4 | 4| 4 2\ * . 
| Contral UR. . 2.26.00 ccvecel Richmond, 4 | | | 
ee ee ‘Danville, i i i i i| i Sui. 2 td 
| Georgetown ESE Pyle |\Georgetow a. 4 4 4 4 } 
Kentucky Mil. Institute..|Farmdale, | #] 2] #| 2] 2 | 2 Cae 2-4 
Ogden Col.. -++++++|Bowling Green| 4| 4| 4 fees] 
LOUISIANA. | } | 
Centenary Col..........--. \Jackson, 4| 4 | i Lary; 3 4 
MAINE. 
BaewWSsth Das.) 's ccecivseepe Brunswick, 4 4 | PY 
Colby Un.. s+eeeeeeee| Waterville, Bt Bi O0-89 144 ij i hk s 
MARYLAND. aa 
Johns Hopkins Un........ Baltimore, #/ 3] 32] 5 5 | | d| 5& 
Rook MICS. 0.68 scsceces |Ellicott City, 3/9) 1) * 1-4 | | 
MASSACHUSETTS. | 
Amborst Col... 005.552. Amherst, 4/4] 4 4) 4 4! 4 
Boston Un.......cceccecee Boston, 4) 4454):-@} 7) :21.28.4 |-b4.4 
Harvard Col.. Cambridge, $6128) SiR 4. 8] Fee eae 
NINA iis cn coscencaogate --.|College Hin, | 4| 4| 4 i 
Williams Col.. ..'Williamstown,| 31 3/ 3| 3] i| i| i Pali e 
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NAME OF COLLEGE. | TOWN. | 1/2}3/4/\5 | 6 71s/9/|10 
| | | | | 
——— = Se as ~| = as — a 
MICHIGAN. | ee Bz ww 
Rattle Creek Col..........|Battle Creek, | | |.1 | Rds oft a 
Hillsdale Col..............|Hillsdale, L £eeT 2 24 2 3| 4 Bia 
Un. of Michigan.......... jAnn Arbor, | *| * | *| #) | | *| #| #| « 
MINNESOTA. Boks we oe te 
Oe Northfield, | | 4| 4 oe een Cail 
Un. of Minnesota......... Minneapolis, | 4| 4) 4] 4 4] 4] 4| 
MISSOURI. oe ok ae en eet 
Central Gol. .0. 65s... esse Fayette, Bis om ey 4 | 4 | 4] 4 
Drury Col........... Springfield, | 4|°4| 4] 4] 4 | | 41 4 
Pritchett Institute .|Glasgow, i BG pis foe 8 | 4! 4 
Stewartsville Col. ..|Stewartsville, | | 3] | | | 
Un. State of Missouri..... Columbia, 16] 3] 4] 6] 6) 7 SF fy] 4) 4 
Washington Un.. ...|St. Louis, | 4) 4/9 | £) 2/2) Se Hepes 
William Jewell Col.. er pe Liberty, | 4/4) 4} 4) i} ai] i i { 4 | 
| | | | | | 
NEBRASKA. or fey aa } #4 ian 
Creighton Col.......... ..|Omaha, | *| 
| Bd 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. eee i a 
Dartmouth Col............|Hanover, | 4] 4] 4} | | Ge 
‘ | 
NEW JERSEY. | | | | | 
Rutger Cat sch45565.0500.5 5 New Brunsw’k) 3 | 3 | ites’ Halal Clad Wee aig 
NEW YORK. Se Fae oe | | 
The Col. City of N. York..|N. Y. City, | 3| 8} 3] a] a} 1 | i] i] 2] 3 
Calaminia Oak. .. 0s... 06000 New York, | »/ p} p| 6/] p|}| p | P 9|/ 0] 
Pees OE CRS as Ithaca, 2] pe ohpe ay By Spey 
PRON TBs oo sinc cacnes Syracuse, | Bg] 646 pet. € | 4 | 
Union Col.. ..ee.../ Schenectady, | 4| 4] 4] 4 4} \ 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 


Owing to the fact that many of the institutions for higher 
education have elective courses or are divided (like the Univer- 
sity of Virginia) into separate ‘‘ schools” or departments, it has 
been found difficult to answer the schedule by naming definite 
years. 

The following remarks are copied from letters received from the 
presidents or from professors of political economy in the several in- 
stitutions named : 

Atlanta University (Ga.): ‘‘ None of these subjects are taught 
except incidentally, . . .. but some of them would be very 
valuable even in an elementary course—especially Nos. 5, 6, 7, 
and 8.” 

Clark University (Ga.): ‘* Topics 1, 2 and 4 are studied under 
the head of political economy; topic 3 in a special text-book ; 
topic 9 in our Normal Course ; discussions have been held in topic 
5. We endeavor to impress on our students their relations to 
society and the duties arising. Considerable attention is paid to 
hygiene and kindred topics. I think that more attention should 
be given in all grades of schools to topics 3 and 8 especially.” 

German English College (Ill.) : ‘* We touch on these topics quite 
extensively in class instruction on political economy, civil gov- 
ernment, physiology and hygiene, moral philosophy, commercial 
law, ete.” . 

Illinois College (Ill.): ‘* Topics 1 and 2, 14 weeks; 3 and 4, 
11 weeks ; the others by lectures.” 

Earlham College (Ind.) : ‘* One term of twelve weeks, five hours 
each week, devoted to political economy.” 

Indiana University (Ind.): ‘* My course in political science can 
be taken either in the senior or junior year, and is, I. Theory of 
Government; II. Comparative Constitutional Law; III. Interna- 
tional Law and Political History. I have also a course in Econ- 
omics and Sociology covering the two years (3d and 4th), and 
the topics 4 to 8 inclusive are taken up in a summary manner, 
and also as topics of special investigation. ‘The coming year 
I hope to investigate the town and county poor-houses in our 
vicinity. As the work gets more thoroughly in shape I shall hope 
to extend this kind of original investigation on the part of the 
students.” 
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Parsons College (Iowa): ‘‘ Topics 1, 2, 3, 4, 9 and 10 are pre- 
sented to classes in civil government, political economy, and inter- 
national law.” 

University of Iowa (Iowa): ‘‘ There is need of instruction in 
all the topics placed upon the schedule in collegiate work (besides 
the instruction given the Law and Medical departments).” 

Berea College (Ky.): ‘‘ We teach Perry’s Political Economy 
with discussions ; Young’s Science of Government; Anatomy and 
Physiology and Hygiene; give much instruction on the subjects of 
intemperance, ventilation, etc. ; Fairchild’s Moral Philosophy, with 
lectures on chastity and on every vice, as well as on punishments 
and reforms; twelve lectures a year on Public Education, with 
discussions ; the Bible, two days in a week ; a weekly religious lec- 
ture; many prayer meetings, well attended; Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations ; much social intercourse 
with constant moral improvement.” 

Centre College (Ky.)- ‘‘ Instruction given on alli these topics in 
connection with the study of Moral Philosophy, Political Econ- 
omy, International Law, Constitution, Physiology, etc., ete. Each 
of the ten topics are discussed to a greater or less degree. In text 
books many of these subjects are treated directly, others come 
up incidentally or are treated in lectures during the four years of 
the college course.” 

Johns Hopkins University (Md.) : ‘* Instruction is given in topics 
5, 7, 9 and 10 in advanced (university) work. One lecture and one 
meeting of the Philosophical Seminary each week—to post-grad- 
uates only. Topics 2, 3 and 4 are treated in the courses in Polit- 
ical Science extending through two years.” 

Boston University (Mass.): ‘*I enclose the following syllabus 
of Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s course before the School of Medicine : 


First Lecrure, Wednesday, Jan. 27, at 8 Pp. M. 


I. Who, and How Many, the Dependent and Delinquent Classes 
are. 


1. The physically defective ; including the blind, the deaf mute, 
the idiotic, the congenitally disfigured, the crippled, etc. 

2. The mentally or morally abnormal; including the insane, the 
inebriate, the unbalanced or ‘‘ cranky class,” etc. 

3. The unfortunate and therefore dependent; including widows 
and orphan children, the old and infirm, strangers in the country, 
persons thrown out of work, or suddenly deprived of means, by 
fire, flood or other calamity. 
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4. The sick, with those dependent on them. 

5. The vicious; including persons habitually intemperate, pros- 
titutes, vagrants, petty thieves, young offenders, etc.,—with the 
families of such, or persons who depend on them more or less. 

6. The criminal class; including those who suddenly or habit- 

ually commit crime, and are either in prison, or are living in the 
community and may at any time be arrested for crime,—with those 
dependent on them, and often involved in their crimes. 
7. The actual inmates of such public establishments as prisons, 
almshouses, hospitals for the sick, the insane, etc., schools for the 
blind, deaf and idiotic, asylums for special classes, such as old 
men and women, soldiers, sailors, orphans, etc. 

8. Estimated number of these classes. 


II. General and Special Duties towards the Classes named. 


— 
7 


Duty of the State, as representing the whole community. 
2. Duty of the Public, in its individual capacity. 
3. Duty of the Professions, and especially the Medical. 


III. The Health of the Community, and of Individuals, as an 
Agent in producing the Dependent Classes. 


1. Sanitary conditions and ordinary sickness. 
2. Contagious diseases and. epidemics. 

3. Insanity and its causes. 

4. Maternity and diseases of vice. 


1V. Anomalous Position of the Medical Profession in regard to 
Disease and Vice. 


Seconp Lecture, Wednesday, Feb. 5. 


V. The True Character of a Public Establishment for a Dependent 
Class. 


1. Its relation to the State and the public treasury. 

2. The admission and detention of its inmates. 

3. Their sanitary condition and treatment. 

4. Their visitation and inspection by individuals or committees. 

5. Professional and general criticism upon the management of 
an establishment. 

6. Its direct educational value to the medical profession. 


VI. Hospitals for the Sick and the Insane. 


1. These two classes unreasonably separated in medical educa- 
tion. 

2. Insanity a specialty, but also involving the most general 
considerations. 
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3. Insanity in general practice. 
4. Clinical instruction as necessary in regard to insanity as to 
surgery, or ordinary disease. 


5. The Westborough Hospital, as related to the Massachusetts 
Homeopathic Hospital and Boston University School of Medicine. 


VII. Almshouses of the State or the Municipalities. 


. In-door and out-door relief. 

. An almshouse necessarily.a hospital in some degree. 
. Out-door medical relief and dispensary practice. 

. The Massachusetts system of out-door relief. 

. The regulation and visitation of almshouses. 

. The almshouse at Tewksbury and its history. 

. The city almshouses of Boston. 


SS Ore CO De 


Turrp Lecrurr, Wednesday, Feb. 10. 
VIII. Maternity Hospitals and the Care of Young Children. 


1. The need of maternity hospitals in cities, and the evils to be 
guarded against. 
. Infanticide and the desertion of children. 
. The Massachusetts system of care for motherless infants. 
. What may be done by physicians in this matter. 
. The disposal of ‘* children of the State.” 


Ore Co bo 


IX. Truant Children and Juvenile Offenders. 


Vagrancy among children and grown persons. 

. Truant schools and local or private reformatories. 
. State reformatories. 

The family system for reforming young offenders. 


Rote 


Fourta Lecture, Wednesday, Feb. 17. 
X. Prisons and their Inmates. 


1. The convicts themselves. 
2. Their families and dependents. 
3. Discharged prisoners. 


XI. General Remarks on the whole Subject.” 


Harvard College (Mass.) : ‘* As the course here is entirely elect- 
ive, the topics are taken by men of all classes. Of course the 
higher studies (as indicated by the higher numbers) are generally 
taken by older men. ‘The following in history answer your ques- 
tions 3 and 4 :— 
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2. Constitutional Government in England and the United States 
(Introductory to Courses 11, 12, 13, 14,and 18). Tu., Th., 
Sat., at 11 (first half year), counting as a half-course. 

[4. Political and Legal Institutions of the Roman Empire.—De- 
velopment of the Frankish Constitution to the death of Charle - 
magne. Wed., Fri., and (at the pleasure of the Instructor) 
Mon., at 12 (second half-year), counting as a half course. 

[8. History of Government and Administration in France from 
the Frankish period to modern times. Wed., Fri., and (at 
the pleasure of the Instructor) Mon., at 10. 

[9. Constitutional and Legal History of England to the Sixteenth 
Century. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 2. 

13. Constitutional and Political History of the United States (1783- 
1861) Tu., Th., Sat., at 12. 

18. American Colonial History (to 1783). Tu., Th., Sat., at 11. 


The following syllabus shows the scope of the studies in Politi- 
@al Economy for 1886-87, thus answering questions 1 and 2 of 
your circular : — 


GENERAL PLAN. 


‘*The courses are so arranged as to attain two objects. (1) 
Familiarity with the leading principles of the science is not only 
desirable for purposes of discipline, but indispensable as a prepa- 
ration for the study of practical questions. Course 1 (with Divi- 
sion B for the second half-year) aims to give that general know- 
ledge which every educated man ought to have. For those, how- 
ever, who wish to attain a thorough mastery of the principles of 
economics, one course is not deemed sufficient, and such students 
are strongly urged to continue this disciplinary training through a 
second year. To enable them to do so, an advanced course 
(Course 2) has been provided, devoted to a study of the principles 
and systems of various writers selected from different schools. 
(2) It is desired to turn the attention of students to the historical 
and practical side of the subject, affording training in the use of 
books and sources, the collection of statistics, and the investiga- 
tion of such public questions as constantly arise from year to year. 
This second object is provided for in Courses 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 10. 

The purpose of the plan being clear, it can be used either by 
those who have only a limited time to give to Political Economy, 
by taking Course 1 and afterwards an applied course, or by those 
who expect to make a more thorough study of the subject, by tak- 
ing | and 2, and as many other applied courses as may seem de- 
sirable ; and, those who take Course 2, can at the same time carry 
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on work in any of the practical subjects. With this explanation 
of the scope of the general plan, students will find it useful to 
know the particular bearing of each course. 


DETAILED STATEMENT. 


1. First half-year: Mill’s Principles of Political Economy. — 
Dunbar’s Chapters on Banking. 

Second half-year: Division A (Theoretical): Mill’s Principles 
of Political Economy. —Cairnes’s Leading Principles of 
Political Economy. Division B (Descriptive) : Lectures 
on Money, Finance, Labor and Capital, Coédperation, So- 
cialism and Taxation. Mon., Wed.. Fri., at 9. 


Course 1 is intended not only as a means by which a student 
may obtain the necessary preparation for advanced courses, but 
also as a means of acquiring that general knowledge of the subject 
desired by those who have little time to give to the study. Dur- 
ing the first half-year-attention will be given to the main principles 
of Political Economy and to the elements of Banking, and all who 
elect the course will have substantially the same work. J. S. 
Mi’s Principles of Political Economy (the revised and abridged 
edition), and C. F. Dunsar’s Chapters on Bartking, will be used 
as the basis ol the teaching, with illustrations, explanations, and 
questions in the class-room. 

For the second half-year the members of the course will be 
separated into two groups, on the basis of their preferences and 
plans for the future. Ifa student expects to give further study to 
Political Economy he is advised to join Division A. About the 
middle of the year each student will be given an opportunity to 
choose between Division A and Division 2. For admission to 
Courses 2 and 3 a student is required to have passed satisfactorily 
in Division A. It is understood, however that instructors may 
consider individual cases on their merits, and make possible excep- 
tions to the rule for good reasons. 

Tn as much as Division A will contain those who expect to make 
a more serious study of Political Economy. the work of the second 
half-year will be largely given up to a study of the principles, in 
order that greater familiarity with economic reasoning may be 
gained. It is intended to use portions of Mill, and of J. E. 
Cairnes’s Leading Principles of Political Economy as the ground- 
work. It is hoped to carry on this part of the course through the 
means of problems accompanied by references to the authors. 

Division B is intended primarily for those who mean to take but 
one course in Political Economy. Its object will be to illustrate 
the application in practice of the principles dealt with in the first 
half-year. Brief consideration will be given to the labor question, 
coéperation, industrial partnership, trade-unions, socialism, free- 
trade and protection, money, bimetallism. The work will be large- 
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ly descriptive and historical. The instruction will be partly by 
lectures, and partly by the discussion of Upton’s Money in Poli, 
tics, Jevons’s The State in relation to Labor, and other brief books. 


*2. History of Economic Theory. — Examination of selections 
from Leading writers. — Lectures. Mon., Wed. (at the 
pleasure of the Instructor), and Fri., at 2. 


Course 2 is intended for those who mean to make a more ex- 
haustive study of the literature and the leading principles of the 
subject than is given in Course 1. An examination will be made 
of the historical development of Political Economy and of the 
views of contemporary writers on important questions of principle. 
The first half of the year will be occupied chiefly with the history 
of economic doctrines. The instruction will be partly by lectures, 
and partly by the discussion of passages from the works of great 
economists, such as Adam Smith and Ricardo. In the second half 
of the year certain selected topics will be taken up, and their treat- 
ment at the hands of writers of the present time (such as Cairnes, 
Sidgwick, Walker, George, Leroy-Beaulieu, Wagner) will be ex- 
amined. The topics for 1886-87 will be taken from the following 
list: the wage question; interest; rent; manager’s profits; the 
theory of money; international trade; the method and scope of 
political economy ; socialism and the. relation of the state to econoy 
mics. For admission to Course 2 it is required to have passed 
satisfactorily in Course 1, Division A. 


*3. Investigation and Discussion of Practical Economic Questions. 
—Short Theses. Tu., Th., at 3, and a third hour to be 
appointed by the Instructor. 


Provision is made for the discussion and study of such practical 
questions of the day as may come up from time to time. Only 
those who have passed satisfactorily in Course 1 will be admitted 
to this course. Special and detailed investigations are confined to 
Course 10. In Course 3 it is expected that a number of topics 
will be taken up, thus requiring no exhaustive treatment of single 
subjects. Without losing more time than in an ordinary course, it 
is intended that each student shall have practice in collecting the 
facts and in making a simple statement of opposing arguments on 
some part of a question of the day, in the form of a short thesis. 
The topics thus presented will be the basis of discussion by other 
students, or by the instructor. It is the plan, however, to keep 
this essentially an elementary course in investigation, open to those 
who do not intend to carry on an elaborate investigation in Course 
10. So far as can now be stated, the topics for 1886-87 will be 
taken from the following list : — 

The navigation laws and American shipping; bimetallism ; ap- 
preciation of gold; reciprocity with Canada and Mexico; advan- 
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tages of government issues of notes compared with those of the 
national banks; railway transportation; American competition ; 
the surplus revenue ; codperation. 


4. Economic History of Europe and America since the Seven 
Years’ War.— Lectures and written work. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., at 11. 


It is intended in Course 4 to trace the economic effects of the 
great events in the history of the last one hundred and twenty-five 
years. ‘This course does not require any previous study of Politi- 
cal Economy ; but it is greatly for the advantage of the student 
electing it to take or to have taken either Political Economy 1 or 
History 12 or 13. The following topics will be treated :— 

The economic results of the invention of textile machinery and 
of the use of steam; of the American and French Revolutions; of 
the introduction of railways ; of steam navigation; of the new dis- 
coveries of gold; ofthe refined uses of credit; of the civil war of 
1861-65 ; and of the Franco-German war of 1870 and the politi- 
cal reorganization of Germany. 

In addition to the lectures in which these topics are treated, 
text-book work will be prescribed for 1886-87; and, besides the 
regular mid-year and final examinations, hour examinations will 
also be held; in place of which, however, proficient students may 
substitute written work, upon special subjects assigned by’ the 
instructor. 


*5. Economic effects of Land Tenures in England, Ireland, 
France, and Germany. — Lectures and Theses. Once a 
week, counting as a half-course. 


This course is open only to those who have passed satisfactorily 
in Course 1. Special topics are assigned to members, and the 
written thesis when prepared is made the subject of criticism and 
discussion by the instructor. In these studies students are ex- 
pected to reach conclusions through their own investigations, and 
by the aid of the collection of facts and statistics in the College 
Library. This course covers the questions now of politics] im- 
portance in England, Ireland, France, and Germany in their eco- 
nomic aspects, and embraces the following subjects :— 

In England: the land laws; relative position of landlord, ten- 
ant, and laborer in the last one hundred years; tenant-right ; 
leases ; prices and importation of grain; repeal of the corn-laws ; 
American competition ; peasant proprietorship. — In Ireland: the 
ancient tribal customs; English conquests; relations of landlord 
and tenant; security of tenure; Ulster tenant-right ; absenteeism ; 
parliamentary legislation ; acts of 1869, 1870, 1881, 1882; popu- 
lation ; prices of food and labor.—In France: feudal burdens on 
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land; relation of classes, and condition of peasantry and agricul- 
ture before the Revolution ; small holdings and the law of equal 
division ; present condition of peasantry and agriculture; growth 
of population; statistics of production, wages, prices; peasant 
proprietorship.—In Germany: reforms of Stein and Hardenberg ; 
condition of agriculture; peasant proprietors ; statistics of wages 
and prices. ; 


*6. History of Tariff Legislation in the United States. Tu., 
Th., (at 2 second half-year), counting as a half-course. 


Course 6 is partly economic and partly historical. The eco- 
nomic principles which should govern tariff legislation, and the 
fiscal and administrative questions arising in connection with it, 
will be discussed. In the historical part of the course attention 
will be given mainly to the history of legislation on the tariff in 
the United States from 1789 to the present time. Brief considera- 
tion will also be given to the experience of the Colonies in foreign 
trade before the Revolution ; and, in the latter part of the year, to 
the tariff history of England, France and Germany. It is recom- 
mended that this course be taken in connection with Course 8 and 
with History 13. The nature of the course is indicated by the fol- 
lowing summary of the topics taken up in the tariff history of the 
United States :— 

I. 1789-1816: Tariff system adopted after the formation of 
the Constitution ; Hamilton’s report; the state of the protective 
controversy before 1816; the beginnings of manufacturing indus- 
try.—II. 1816-1840: The American System; Henry Clay; the 
tariffs of 1824, 1828, 1832; the Compromise Tariff of 1833; the 
growth of manufactures ; the economic effects of protection.—III. 
1840-1860: The political tariffs of 1842 and 1846; the industrial 
progress of the country from 1846 to 1860.—IV. 1860-1883: the 
Civil War; the development of the existing tariff system; the act 
of 1864; the tax reducing acts of later years; the tariff revision 
of 1883 ; the economic effects of the protective system. 

For admission to Course 6 a student must have passed satisfac- 
torily in Course 1. 


*7. Public Finance and Banking.—Leroy-Beaulieu’s Science des 
Finances. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 3. 


In this course it is proposed to review the financial system of 
two or three of the leading modern countries, their methods of 
taxation and of borrowing, and the characteristics of their bank- 
ing-systems, especially as connected with the public finances. Il- 
lustration by comparison with the practice of less important coun- 
tries and by historical examples will be an essential part of the 
work. 

Written reports by the students upon assigned topics and dis- 
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cussions thereon in the class-room will be chiefly relied on in con- 
ducting this course, and for admission to it a satisfactory record 
in Course 1 is required. 


*8. History of Financial Legislation in the United States. T'w., 
' Th., at 2 ( first half-year), counting as a half-course. 

In this course, for admission to which it is necessary to have 
passed satisfactorily in Course 1, a comprehensive review will be 
made of the financial history of the United. States, with special 
consideration of Hamilton’s financial system, the struggle over the 
second Bank of the United States, and the finances of the civil 
war and of the period of suspended payments. ‘This course is ad- 
vantageously taken with Course 6, making a full course for the 
year, and is also a useful accompaniment to History 13. It will 
be carried on with a limited number of lectures, with frequent 
reports by students upon assigned topics, and with a prescribed 
course of reading. 


*10. Special Advanced Study and Research.—In 1886-87, com- 
petent students may pursue special investigations of 
selected topics under the guidance of any one of the in- 
structors. 

Course 10 is open only to Graduates, to Candidates for Honors 
in Political Science, and to Seniors of high rank who are likely’ to 
obtain Hovorable Mention in Political Economy. The subject to 
be pursued is selected upon consultation and agreement with the 
instructor'under whose direction the student is to work, and the 
course can then be taken, either as a full course or as a half- 


course, as the nature and extent of the investigation may in the 
judgment of the instructor require.” 


Williams College (Mass.) ‘‘ Topic (1) all the Junior year, one 
hour daily ; (2) sixteen weeks of Junior year, one hour daily; (3) 
all Junior year, three hours weekly. ‘Topics 4-10 are touched on 
incidentally in connection with the Constitution of the United 
States, which is learned and recited; and in connection with 
lectures on the Common and Roman Law. ‘Two terms of history, 
English and American, six hours a week, give additional oppor- 
tunity to treat social science topics.” 

Michigan University (Mich.) ‘* Impossible, with our system of 
electives, to say in what year of a student’s course these studies 
will be taken ; but it is safe to answer that most of this work comes 
in the third and fourth years of collegiate residence. Some of the 
more elementary studies may be begun in the second half of the 
second year.” 
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University of Minnesota (Minn.) ‘*In my judgment, subjects 
1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9 and 10 should be taught to all undergraduates — of 
course only elements can: be given to undergraduates. No. 5 will © 
receive some incidental notice in the department of Ethics—as also 
will No. 6;: No. 8 should be so generally taught in lower schools 
as to give all necessary instruction not technical. The secretary 
of the State Board of Health gives an admirable course of lectures 
to our Seniors. We plan to instruct post-graduates in any of 
these specialties, according to their choice. . Last year the special- 
ties chosen were Money, Property, Taxation and Land Systems. 
The course for undergraduates is this : 

Fall Term.—Political Economy (topics 1 and 2.) 

Second Term.—Civil Government (topic 3.) 

Spring Term.—American National Economy (topics 4-10 except 
5-8.)” 

University of Missouri (Mo.): ‘* Topics 1, 2, 4, 5, taught in 
the Law School; 3 and 4 in the English School; 6 and 7 in the 
course on Ethics; 8 by the professors of the Medical School; 9 
and 10 by the Normal School [Missouri having a Normal depart- 
ment in the State University. ]” 

Washington University (Mo.): ‘* Topics 4-10 discussed in con- 
nection with work in political economy and ethics.” 

College of the City of New York (N. Y.) ‘ All the topics in 
question are treated or touched upon either in the Junior year 
course in political and social science, or the Senior year philosophy ; 
some of them from more than one point of view.” 

[ A printed paper on *‘ the method of meeting the new social issues 
by education,” was received from Prof. G. B. Newcomb. ] 

Columbia College (N. Y.): ‘*All the matters embraced in the 
schedule, except pedagogies, are taught in this college, but not in 
the same School. Those falling under political economy are taught 
in the School of Arts and in the School of Political Science. The 
other topics are taught in the Schools of Law and of Mines.” 

Rutgers College (N. J.) : ‘* Lectures on ‘ Duties of Civilization’ 
in Senior year. ‘The President in brief discussions before the 
college ‘ Bible Class’ treats these topics as applications of Christi- 
anity to social problems of our time. Also, in Lieber’s Political 
Ethics in Senior year.” 

Hiram College, (O.) ‘‘All the subjects mentioned in the sched- 
ule sent me are worthy of the careful and critical attention of the 
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educator, especially the topics numbered 4, 6, 7, 8 and 10. One 
of the most pressing questions of the day in America is, ‘* What 


‘is Education?” It is a question in the minds of some so-called 


*¢ educators” whether a knowledge of the things mentioned in 
your schedule should enter as a factor into education. I believe 
we see the dawn of that day in which ‘‘Civics” and ‘Social Sci- 
ence” will occupy a prominent place in the curriculum of American 
colleges.” 

Kenyon College, (O.) ‘‘As to what topics in the list may be prof- 
tably studied by college students, I would say that I regard those 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 and 10 on the schedule, as coming before the 
others. But in my judgment the theory of fluctuations in market 
values ought to be made a special topic, and precede items 1 
and 2.” 

Ohio Wesleyan University, (O.) ‘*We teach under No. 1 that 
property is a trust held first for God, second, for the State, third, 
for the family, fourth, for self. Under No. 2 that Republican 
institutions necessitate higher prices for labor, and greater distri- 
bution of comforts than despotisms, monarchical governments, or 
privileged classes. Under No. 3, that the organic unit of all 
mankind is the state that is best for all, and at the same time ‘for 
each. Under No. 4, that corporations have no souls to save, nor 
faces to slap—every big fish feels it a religious duty to swallow 
the little ones. Under No. 5 we teach, contrary to Dr. Woolsey, 
that the first motive in punishment 1s to reform and save the 
criminal. Under No. 6 we teach that it is best to watch children 
as an officer watches a convict, till they reach majority, and insist 
on instant obedience, and ‘‘ mix it a’ wi’ prayer.” Under No. 7 
we teach that the State should be father and mother to the help- 
less, but should not interfere with Providence in warding off from 
the able and intelligent the consequences of crime. Under No. 8, 
that lack of light, murderous cellars, imperfect sewage-pipes, are 


.. the crying sins of builders, mechanics, and city authorities. Under 


No. 9, absolute perfection in reading, writing, spelling, grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, and physiology should be attained. Under 
No. 10 the perfect and symmetrical development of all the 
powers of the mind. Technical, professional, elective education in 
the development of the mind as an end (which is liberal culture), 
is an abomination of abominations.” 


University of Wooster, (O.) ‘* A new professorship, now more 
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than half endowed, has just been established here ; it is named the 
chair of Morals and Sociology.” 

Pacific University, (Oregon.) ‘‘I look for the next great ad- 
vance of man in the line of the social sciences, rather than in the 
natural sciences.” 

Franklin and Marshall College, (Pa.) ‘* We continue to use 
the old College Curriculum. In the senior year we teach political 
economy, and devote a whole year to ethics, in which I lecture on 
the family and the State, covering a full course of instruction in 
Social Science viewed from the standpoint of ethics—i. e., the 
ethics of social economy.” 

University of Vermont, (Vt.) ‘‘ Sanitary Science is taught in 
detail; all except sanitation is taught under the general subject of 
political economy and social philosophy.” 




















THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 
THEIR GROWTH AND FUTURE. 


(A Repert read before the American Social Science Association, September 10, 1885, 
at Saratoga, N. Y., by F. B. Sanborn, General Secretary.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Association: 


It is twenty years, lacking some four weeks, since our society 
held its first meeting in Boston, which was called together by a 
department of the state government of Massachusetts and con- 
vened in the State House. I mention this fact, otherwise of little 
moment, to show what view was then taken of a question some- 
times discussed among us—the share which a popular government 
should have in discussions such as we carry on. It was then be- 
lieved (at the close of our great civil war, in which the govern- 
ment had, from necessity, been absolute and military in most of 
its branches,) that there were many social concerns, not hitherto 
held as very closely related to the government, in which the people, 
through their representatives and the administrative officials, 
should take a certain definite part. These related to the public 
education, the public health, and that arrangement of the public 
finances upon which the whole structure of private commerce and 
pecuniary activity depends; and, from that time onward, in the 
United States, it has been more and more the affair of government, 
both local and national, to busy itself with school funds and school 
boards,—with boards of health, boards of charities, commissioners 
of lunacy, of valuation and taxation, tariff commissions, Indian 
commissions, the official inspection of banks, factories, mines and 
crops ;—the collection of innumerable census statistics ; the inves- 
tigation of railroad and telegraph traffic, and its partial regulation ; 
the establishment of parks, museums, libraries, art galleries, etc., 
wholly or in part at the public cost, and so on, to a degree which 
has excited in our distinguished associate, Herbert Spencer, seri- 
ous alarm lest modern society may be reduced to slavery and 
socialism. Without pausing to consider this danger now—for it 
does not seem immediately pressing—-I would only remark that 
our Association, at its very outset, seems to have contemplated just 
this expansion of the powers and interests of a popular govern- 
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ment, and not to have dreaded disaster therefrom. But we also 
contemplated as our own more special work, the combination of 
private initiative and associated activity with whatever governments 
might undertake ; and this was foreshadowed in our first meeting, 
at which many official persons from several of the states were 
present. 

Of those who then associated themselves for this purpose, but few 
remain active in our association, and every year removes some of 
them, and of those who have since joined us. Among such deaths 
in the past year I would mention with deserved commemoration, 
Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Massachusetts, who, in 1865, stood among 
the foremost in America for statistical research and philanthropic 
breadth of view. Others may have overtaken or distanced him in 
these later years, when the range and the instrumentalities of sta- 
tistical science have so vastly increased ; but none could excel Dr. 
Jarvis in sincere interest and tireless industry for such pursuits. 
He was no less devoted to sanitary questions and to the care of 
the insane and idiotic—that painful province of modern civilization 
in which society has so much to learn and to suffer, before a por- 
tentous evil can even be understood— much less checked and 
abated. In these fields, and in all the domain of philanthropy, Dr. 
Jarvis was constantly hopeful—perhaps beyond the scope of rea- 
sonable anticipation,—but this is a rare and generous fault even in 
the young, and how seldom do we find it in experienced age! His 
private virtues were the natural accompaniment of these public 
qualities, and he was fortunate not only in the peace of his life, 
but in the felicity of his death. 

What shall I say then of that other and far greater citizen, 
whose life—lately ended, amid the admiring regret of his country- 
men and of the whole world—drew its chief distinction from the 
bloody annals of war, yet sought peace alone in that labyrinth of 
battles, and bravely achieved its aim? GENERAL Grant was for a 
short time one of our members, though he took no active part in 
our organization, and is chiefly remembered, in this connection, 
for the early and effective recognition he gave as president of the 
United States to those principles of civil service reform which our 
Association so long ago presented and maintained. It was he who 
appointed to high position in the early work of this reform our 
associates, Mr. Curtis and Mr. Eaton, who have been permitted at 
last to see the result of their labors in the arrest and prospective 
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downfall of the *‘ spoils system” of appointment to public office. 
True, President Grant did not show that wonderful power of com- 
pleting a campaign, in matters political, which General Grant had 
displayed in the affairs of war; and it was left for others to fight 
out the civil service battle on that line, through many snmmers. 
But much is due to the silent soldier for his initiative in this affair, 
undertaken, as it was, against the open or secret hostility of his 
party friends or supporters, to whose ill advice he owed the errors 
of his civil administration. Forgetting these, until such time as 
the good of our country may force us to remember them, let us 
dwell with a more generous satisfaction on General Grant’s unex- 
ampled military career. If the genius of this great soldier had led 
him, like other famous conquerors, to victories however brilliant, 
over trampled nations and the institutions of his own country, it 
would not be the part of the social science to celebrate them. War 
in itself is unsocial and abhorred by the students of our science. 


We love not this French god, this child of hell, 
Wild war, that breaks the converse of the wise. 


And our champion, irresistible in war, was one of the few great con- 
querors who hated the deadly art by which he rose to fame and sought 
only peace in all his campaigns. His upward progress was swift 
and sure,—more rapid and more brilliant than Cromwell’s,—equally 
fortunate, on a far grander scale, and at the same time more per- 
manent in its successes. Like Cromwell, Grant broke forth from 
obscurity and seemed to command good fortune as well as vast 
armies, by that singular personal quality which forbade Cesar and 
Alexander to be defeated :— 


For, if we would speak true, 
Much to the man is due, 
Who, from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere, 
As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot, 
Could by industrious valor climb 
To ruin the great work of Time, 
And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mold. 
* * * * 
But he, the war’s and fortune’s son, 
Marched indefatigably on, 
And for the last effect 
Still kept the sword erect. 


. 


And when Grant laid down the sword all armed contention ceased, 
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so perfectly had he finished the work of war—more remarkable in 
this than Alexander or Ceesar or Cromwell or Napoleon—because, 
unlike them, he sought neither dominion nor glory, but peace 
alone, and the welfare of mankind. 

It is this ever advancing goal of human welfare that the students 
of social science aim at, and when some phase of it has been ob- 
tained, we still find it in other forms as far before us as ever. In the 
twenty years’ period now closing we have seen many results once 
deemed unattainable, resting in secure accomplishment, while 
other objects of hope that were long despaired of, seem now close 
at hand. I will not stop to point out what these are, and will 
dwell for a moment only on the growing community of thoughts 
and interests among the nations of the world, which has at last 
made the universal study of the social sciences possible. The 
ever-flowing currents of commerce, like those ocean streams upon 
which its cargoes are borne, and the main tidal-wave of emigration, 
pushing forward into every unoccupied land, have at last reached 
the long inaccessible regions of central Africa; while the vast 
solitudes of central Asia are opening at the march of armies and 
the serpent-like approach of the railroad. These are but new and 
extreme illustrations of that advancing, co-operating civilization 
which has been at work for centuries to bring together the ends of 
the earth in a league of interest and mutual good-will; but the 
process is wonderfully hastened of late, and even since our Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1865. Twenty years more of such pro- 
gress in international relations, and the geographical extension of 
trade and of democracy, and the whole face of the earth will seem 
changed. There will be throughout the world what the American 
patriot sighed for long ago—‘* no North, no South, no East and no 
West”; the points of the compass will no longer indicate anything 
but geographic facts, and civilization will be of no particular hem- 
isphere or latitude, for there will be but one civilization. ‘Three 
hundred religions and only one gravy!” sighed the disgusted 
Frenchman in Great Britain; and it must be confessed there are 
resources against ennui in the variety even of pudding-sauces. 
‘* All men of sense,” said the first earl of Shaftesbury, ‘‘ are of one 
religion ;” but when his inquisitive friend asked, ‘‘ What religion 
may that be, my lord?” he was fain to answer, ‘‘ That, madam, 
men of sense never tell.” I will not undertake to forecast what 
our own civilization will be in 1905; but it is safe to say it will be 
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broader, more tolerant, more inclusive and less selfish than the 
present dispensation. Our friends of the pessimistic school dwell 
with grim satisfaction on their doctrine that teaches “survival of 
the fittest ;” but if the fittest do survive, they must make the world 
a fitter place to live in. It is the survival and not the extirpation 
upon which the student of social science fastens his attention,— 
letting the dead bury their dead. But we must never forget that 
moral fitness is an element in natural selection; there is also a 
spiritual something that comes in due time after the natural and 
survives it, as being the fittest. If men, or even dogs, were 
what some economists describe as men,—creatures of selfishness 
alone, enlightened only in order to satisfy self more exquisitely— 
this earth would be a very different and far worse planet than it is. 
Dr. Johnson declared that he had constantly found men less just 
and more beneficent than he had expected,—that is to say, less 
logical and more sympathetic; and if I were to select a single 
term by which to qualify the whole race of mankind, perhaps sym- 
pathetic would be as good as any. Even Lucan’s Cato—inflexible 
disciple of a harsh sect, whose boast was to follow nature and 
scorn metaphysics—viewed himself as born not for self but for the 
wide world of men,— 


Nec sibi sed toti genitum se credere mundo. 


In other words, he was sympathetic, and instead of seeking the 
survival of the fittest—that is, of himself—he pledged his life for 
his country, and was tender of the public rather than of his own 


careass. 
Patrizque impendere vitam, 
In commune bonus; nullosque Caton’s in actus 
Subrepsit partemque tulit sibi nata voluptas. 


This native delight of selfishness, which had so little share in 
Cato, has long been the portion of mankind in general, and may 
be taken for granted and reasoned from, as the economists and 
pessimists have done; but it by no means tells the whole story. 
There is a suppressed premise in this enthymeme of human his- 
tory, which is sure to declare itself in the conclusion, to the shame 
of ‘* sophisters, economists and calculators,” as Burke called the 
pedantic class in his time. The whole chronicle of our civil war, 
and the career of him whose sword cut the Gordian knot that tied 
up our liberties with slavery, is one long protest against that theory 
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of human nature which founds it on selfishness, enlightened or be- 
nighted. Mankind are’ both selfish and ‘‘ sentimental ”—some- 
times sentimental in their selfishness; but, on the whole, the sen- 
timents prevail over the desires. This should be understood 
by those economists who waste so much breath in denouncing 
** sentiment” and ‘* metaphysics,” — forgetting that their own 
science is a metaphysical one, and in few respects to be assi- 
milated to a natural or an exact science. M. de Laveleye has 
lately spoken to some purpose on this point, saying: ** When cer- 
tain- laws, which are only suitable to natural science, are borrowed 
from biology and applied to local relations, men’s moral senses 
must inevitably become deadened, and the thirst for perfection be 
destroyed. Generations educated in this school would never effect 
such revolutions as those of the 16th century, or that of 1789. 
They would be perfectly ready to submit to every tyranny, con- 
sidering it a decree of nature.” To the same effect, but more 
positively, as was his wont, Emerson says, ‘‘ The sentiment of 
mercy is the natural recoil which the Jaws of the universe provide 
to protect mankind from destruction by savage passions.” 

You have had an opportunity to learn in the past two days what 
are the aims of that newest organization, the American Economic 
Association. I have found’ them concisely stated by one of the 
members, Mr. Edward Bemis, who will have something to say on 
‘¢ Socialism ” at one of our meetings. He declares that ‘‘ a grow- 
ing number of the most scholarly investigators” who refuse ‘‘ to 
recognize as all-embracing those old theories of the English econo- 
mists which exalt selfishness, and insist that the greatest progress 
is secured only when the -freést competition prevails,”—are now : 
seeking ‘‘ to study what is and also what changes are practicable 
to bring about what ought to be.” Methinks this expresses very 
well what our association has been doing in its broader field and 
with more miscellaneous activity, for the last twenty years. ‘To 
learn patiently what is—to promote diligently what should be,— 
this is the double duty of all the social sciences, of which political 
economy is one. 

It is a pleasure to find in the essays of a former associate—with 
whom we do not always agree, and who perhaps would differ from 
us in the remark just made—a full recognition of the broad task of 
what he calls ‘* Sociology.” Prof. Sumner says: ‘‘ Sociology is 
the science of life in society ; it investigates the forces which come 
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into action wherever a human society exists. Its practical utility 
consists in deriving the rules of right social living from the facts 
and laws which prevail by nature in the constitution and functions 
of society. At this moment our knowledge of social science is 
behind the demands which existing social questions make upon us. 
It is to the science of society, which will derive true conceptions 
from the facts and laws of the social order, studied without pre- 
judice or bias of any sort, that we must look for the correct 
answer to those questions.” 

A perception of this necessity, which Prof. Sumner has stated 
none too strongly, has led within a few years to the systematic 
teaching of social science in American colleges and universities. 
Perhaps the earliest exanple of this was in a Massachusetts college 
not far off (at: Williamstown) where Prof. Perry, in connection 
with his specialty of political economy, has for twenty years given 
more time to the generalizations of social science than most college 
instructors. Next to Williams college, in point of time, has been 
the university of Michigan, so far as I know; for there several de- 
partments of social science have been dealt with by lectures tor the 
past four years. Dr. Edward S. Dunster. (whom I remember at 
Harvard college thirty years ago), has given two lectures a week 
for half the university year at Ann Arbor to the discussion of the 
more direct social problems, such as Popular Education, the La- 
bor Question, the Burdens and the Prevention of Pauperism, the 
Punishment of Crime, ete. Prof. V. C. Vaughan at the same 
university has been lecturing during the same four years on sani- 
tary science, including a discussion of food, water supply, clothing, 
heating and ventilation, healthy homes, etc. His first class in 
1881 consisted of four students with some few citizens of Ann 
Arbor; his class last year contained 112 students. At Harvard 
university Prof. F. G. Peabody, a clergyman, commenced system- 
atic instruction in social science last year to a class finally consist- 
ing of fifty students; and I cannot do better than to state from his 
letter to me the manner in which he began and conducted his work. 
He says: ‘‘I was led to my subject by a somewhat different road 
from most of those who deal with it. As a teacher of ethics I be- 
came aware of the chasm which exists between such abstract study 
and the practical application of moral idea's ; and it seemed to me 
possible to approach the theory of ethics inductively, through the 
analyses of great moral movements, which could be easily char- 
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acterized and from which principles could be deduced I studied 
thus with my class the problems of Charity, Divorce, the Indians, 
the Labor Question, Intemperance, with results of surprising 
interest. My class, under our elective method, grew from ten 
to fifty and was made up from five departments of the university. 
Each student made written reports of personal observation of some 
institution of charity or reform ; and from these data thus collected 
I endeavored in each case to draw out the ethical principles in- 


volved. The results of the examination showed that the students. 


felt a living interest in the subjects treated ; and I think they will 
be more public-spirited as citizens and more discreet as reformers 
by even this slight opportunity for research. There is in this de- 
partment a new opportunity in university instruction. With us it 
has been quite without precedent. It summons the young men 
who have been imbued with the principles of politival economy and 
of philosophy to the practical application of those studies. It 
ought to do what college work rarely does—bring a young man’s 
studies near to the problems of an American’s life. What you say 
of the conflict with laissez-faire economics is precisely that which, 
under each head of my discussion, I have tried to make clear ; and 
it is refreshing to see that young men are quick to see the insufli- 
ciency of that school.” Another clergyman, Rev. S. W. Dike, of 
Royalton, Vt., a well-known member of our association, has also 
introduced social science in the past year at the Andover theologi- 
cal seminary, where he gave six lectures on ‘* The Family, with 
Special Reference to Social Problems.” The subject was treated 
from the moralist’s point of view, with some regard to doctrinal 
theology ; and this course was perhaps the first on such topics ever 
ever held in a divinity school. 

A third clergyman, Rev. R. E. Thompson, of Philadelphia, 
better known as an author and a professor in the university of 
Pennsylvania, has for some years been lecturing at that university, 
on those themes of social science which are closest connected with 
political economy, on which Prof. Thompson is an authority for 
his school of opinion. He wrote me in regard to his method of 
mstruction: ‘‘ I change every year the ground traversed, so as to 
keep the subjects fresh to myself. I generally take up the living 
questions in political economy, and give my lectures as foot-notes 
to the newspapers. But I also include more general topics of 
social science,—such as Communism, Socialism, Organization of 
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Charity, Prison Discipline, the Elevation of the Working Classes, 
the Temperance Problem, the Public Education. My lectures are 
open to the public, and in some years I have quite a considerable 
attendance. One year I had to adjourn my class to the college 
chapel.” 

Concerning other forms of social science instruction at Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, we have already heard from Prof. James, 
Prof. Ely and others, or shall hear this morning. As a text for 
the discussion which will follow this report, I may now give, rather 
more at length than these professors have written, my own experi- 
ence as a lecturer at Cornell university last spring. 

For several years past President White had been proposing to 
me a course of lectures on social science, in some of its many ap- 
plications, to be given at the university which, without bearing his 
name, owes its marked success and rapid growth to his wise, per- 
sistent and patient direction, and to the inspiration of his broad 
scholarship and his just perceptions of what an American univer- 
sity might and should be. I had said to him that, while I dis- 
trusted my own fitness for the task, I would undertake it, so soon 
as he would indicate definitely what course of instruction would be 
suited to the young men and women under his charge at Ithaca. 
It seemed best to him, in 1884, to begin the new department 
neither with ethics nor economics nor with what is broadly termed 
sociology, but with practical lectures on the treatment of the public 
dependents,—the insane, the poor, the vicious and the criminals 
of an American state—illustrated and enforced by visits to the 
larger establishments in the ‘‘ Empire state” of New York, severai 
of which lay in easy proximity to Cornell university. Such a 
course: did not exclude, but rather required exact definitions of 
these different classes among the great mass of the dependent and 
dangerous persons for or against whom society must provide; and 
T endeavored to base these definitions, not on an assumed meta- 
physical state of mind in the abstract man, but on the actual state 
and circumstances of many thousands of such persons who had 
come under my notice in some twenty years’ contact with them. 
An experience of this kind naturally leads one to generalize, not 
without deduction, but on the whole inductively, and with a regard 
to the probable rather than the inferred or hypothetical result of 
what might be done concerning the classes in question. Such 
generalizations I threw into the form of introductory lectures, trac- 
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ing historically the methods of dealing with crime, pauperism, 
insanity, preventable disease, public vice, etc., and showing how 
these evils and therefore the mode of meeting them had been 
affected by the changing conditions of modern civilization. I pur- 
posely avoided most of the doctrinary points about which writers 
have been disputing for centuries, except as these seemed to have 
been disputing for centuries, except as these seemed to have been 
settled by the consent of mankind. But of course it was not pos- 
sible to avoid meeting the chimera of non-interference by govern- 
ment,—the Franco-Britannic specter of laissez-faire,—which has 
been conjured up so many times to thwart wise statesmanship and 
a decent public policy, in the ethical relations of government. My 
hearers were instructed so far as thirty lectures and visits to 
prisons, asylums and poorhouses could do so, that civilization 
itself is an affair of self-restraint and mutuality of help among 
individuals ; that where self-restraint fails, this help consists in 
actual restraint by others ; that the manifold forms of restraint and 
assistance, which good parents exercise toward their children, 
must also be exercised by the virtuous community toward its weak, 
vicious ond rebellious members who are to the majority as children 
are to parents ; and that the experience of mankind fully justified 
this view of social ethics. Of course I pointed out that individual- 
ism must be respected and cherished,—that there was a hurtful as 
well as a helpful paternalism, and that experience,—not bald 
axioms and doctrinaire precepts—must be the guide of mankind, 
as it commonly had been. I therefore preferred that those who 
heard me should form their own opinions from observation rather 
than indoctrination ; that they should not ‘‘run of a notion” as 
our New England grandfathers used to say, but should look into 
every case as it came up, and apply the tests of fallacy according 
to common morality and common sense. 

Such being the plan and the course being in a two-fold sense 
experimental, we were compelled to diverge from a strictly logical 
path by the visits which we made to the public establishments. 
Thus early in the series of lectures an opportunity offered to visit 
Mr. Brockway’s remarkable reformatory prison at Elmira—which 
in itself is a social science university—so that I turned aside, after 
a general view of the social sciences and their manifold applica- 
tion in a single lecture, to give three upon Crime, Punishment and 
Prison Discipline. The most useful of these, no doubt, was that 
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conference which we held in the Elmira reformatory, in the very 
presence of the class whose character and conduct we were study- 
ing. Few of those students who made the visit are likely to forget 
the impression then received, if I may judge of the remarks they 
afterward made, and by the essays they wrote descriptive of what 
they had seen. 

We then passed along, by two general lectures on Public Edu- 
cation, Public Health, and some economic aspects of social science, 
to the consideration of public poverty, to prepare our minds for a 
visit to the county poorhouse. This was followed by a few lectures 
on Insanity and its Treatment, historically considered, in antici- 
pation of a visit to the largest collection of insane persons in the 
United States—the Willard asylum on Seneca lake—where we 
spent a whole day, and were thus enabled to examine thoroughly 
the economy of a great and well-managed public establishment 
Subsequently, and in the light of practical observations already 
made, we took up again, for more thorough discussion, the prob- 
lems of public charity, of crime and insanity, the education and 
reformation of poor and vicious children, the management of prison 
labor, ete., closing the course with a visit to the old-fashioned 
state prison at Auburn, where we found the convict industries 
demoralized by the absurd agitation against convict labor. In this 
tentative course of instruction, with a miscellaneous class of stu- 
dents numbering from forty to sixty, it was not possible to be sys- 
tematic in the sequence of topics and the order of visits, which we 
called our ‘‘laboratory work.” But another year, with a more 
exact knowledge of the task before us and the acquirements of 
those who take part in it, we can so arrange the subjects of study 
as to bring them forward in a logical ordere The time assigned 
for these lectures at Cornell university is the spring term—from 
April to the middle of June—and the students who attend them are 
members of the four undergraduate classes, of the special schools 
and of the small post-graduate body. I was agreeably surprised, 
as all who lecture on these subjects seem to be, with the warm in- 
terest manifested, and the progress made by most of the class. 
Special works of study and reference were given out to them; they 
were required to write essays on topics involving research, and 
their acquirements were tested by oral examination. In the second 
year written examinations will be held, and a course of visits 
arranged, if possible, so as to illustrate more completely the general 
studies pursued. 
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Without entering more in detail into the work done at Cornell, I 
leave the matter here, to be further considered in the debate ; which 
will perhaps turn partly on the best methods of study, and partly 
on the scope and result of these studies. I regard the introduc- 
tion of definite instruction in the social sciences, as a whole, into 
so many American universities as both the result and the exten- 
sion of our work in this Association. The zeal with which such 
instruction is sought, wherever it is offered, sufficiently indicates 
the need of it, and also that the time has arrived when it can be 
given with broader scope and for more practical uses than ever 
before. Much, very much, remains to be done for the methodical 
and judicious direction of these studies,—the whole outline and 
classification of the social sciences is still to be defined and pru- 
dently maintained. They need to be guarded, on the one hand, 
from these who would push their analogy with exact science, and 
with the natural sciences which are not exact, too far, and thus 
hasten into generalization and prediction for which the facts of 
human nature afford no warrant. On the other hand, they need to be 
protected from those persons of a more practical turn, who would 
submit all the applications of social science to the tests of an imme- 
diate and shifting expediency, and from those also who too hope- 
fully and philanthropically rush to conclusions-which the experi- 
ence of mankind has not yet justified. Yet we must regard this 
last-named class of thinkers as by no means shallow enthusiasts, 
but often as prophetical persons who arrive by anticipation at theo- 
retic results which the tardy race of men do not reach for years 
or centuries. We should be bold deniers of the indefinable 
potency of the human spirit, urged onward by its divine inspirer 
and guide, did we venture—in view of the spaces already gained, 
or even those which the last twenty years have made visible—to 
assign limits of possibility for the advancing, uplifting wave of a 
better civilization. Evils no doubt, and great ones, attend each 
onward movement, but these are a part of human destiny, and of 
ever slighter range and tenure, century by century, as the benefi- 
cent current of ages flows forward. 
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METHODICAL EDUCATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


A special committee of the American Socrat Scrence Asso- 
CIATION, appointed in December, 1885, and consisting of Prof. E. 
J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Francis Way- 
LAND, of Yale College Law School, and Mr. F. B. Sansorn, Lec- 
turer on Social Science in Cornell University, has prepared for 
consideration the following schedule ; which was approved by the 
Council, June 26, 1886. 





Torics Proposep FoR LECTURES AND CONFERENCES ON SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 
UNIVERSITY AND CoLteGEe LECTURES. 


(Arranged according to the Five Departments of the American 
Association : Education, Health, Trade and Einance, Social Econ- 
omy, and Jurisprudence.) 

I. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


1. The Relation of Government to Education. 


a. Schools an essential part of State Policy. 

Primary Education to be undertaken by the Public. 

Limits of Public Common-School Education; with the argu- 
ment for and against its extension. 

Religious and Secular Instruction. 

Special and High Schools under the Patronage of the State. 

Education of the Poor, the Neglected, and the Vicious. 

Relation of the State to Higher Education, Liberal, Technical 
or Professional. 

h. Academies and other Learned Societies. 


shea 


2. The Course and Object of Education. 


Physical, Mental, and Moral Training. 
The Study of Nature and of Language. 
Mathematical Studies and Pure Science. 
Applied and Developed Science. 
History and Philosophy. 

The Family, the Church, and the State. 


Sse aeos 
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3. Institutions of Education. 
The Kindergarten and its Equivalents. 
The Governess, the Tutor, and the Private School. 
The Common-School of America. 
Co-education of the Sexes. 
High Schools, Colleges, and Professional Schools. 


‘ 
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4. Pedagogy as a Social Science. 
a. The Teacher’s place in the Community and in History. 
b. Teaching by Men and by Women. 

Instruction Scientifically Considered. 

d. The Order of Development in Systematic Education. 
e. Conversation and Conference as a Method of Education. 
f. The Lecture System in its Professional and its Popular Aspect. 
g. Libraries and Newspapers. 


5. Moral Education as a Social Result. 
(These Educatfonal topics may be extended indefinitely.) 


II. 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


1. Sanitation in the Broad Sense. 
Why Governments must regulate Sanitary Conditions. 
The effect of Dense or Sparse Population on Public Health. 
Hereditary Influences—Longevity and Transmission. 
Earth, Air and Water as Sanitary Agents. 
The Prevailing Unsanitary Conditions. 
Preventives and Remedies. 


SS QS ee 


2. Birth, Marriage and Death. 

Vital Statistics defined and illustrated. 

Records of Parentage, Nationality, Diseases, etc. 
¢. Infancy and Infant Mortality. 
d. Marriage Laws and Divorce in Relation to Health. 
e. Poverty and Sanitation in Cities. 


oa 


3. General and Specific Diseases. 
The Nature and Origin of Disease. 
Recent Theories of Germs, of Bacteria, of Contagion, etc. 


2 
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Relationship of one Disease to Another. 

Small-Pox as a Typical Disease — its Past and its Future. 
Insanity and its Causes. 

The Diseases of Degeneracy and Vice. 


4. Sanitary Necessities. 
Ventilation of Structures, and Aeration of Soils and Waters. 


. Varying Climatic Needs. 


House-Building and House-Warming. 

Drainage and Water-Supply. 

Sunlight, Rain and Wind. 

The Removal of Offensive Substances; Burial and Cremation. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries. 


5. Relation of the Medical Profession to the Public. 


The Learned Professions all exist for the Public Good. 

Peculiar Relations between Physicians and Families. 

The Attitude of Physicians, as a Class, to the State and to 
Individuals. 


- Anomalous Position of Physicians in respect to Diseases of 


Vice. 
(This also can be extended indefinitely for Medical Schools.) 


Ill. 
FINANCE AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


1. Relation of the State to Economic Questions. 


. The Doctrine of Laissez-Faire, and its Consequences. 


The Right of Taxation, and the corresponding Duty of Gov- 
ernment. 

Questions of Currency and Coinage. 

The Regulation of Useful Trade and Commerce. 

The Suppression or Licensing of Hurtful Trades. 

The Collection of Revenue Practically Considered. 

Expenditure by the State, its Limits and Methods. 

Appointments, Salaries, and Pensions. 


2. National, State, and Local Debt. 


Origin and History of National Debts. 
Their Effect on War and Peace. 
Borrowing Power of a People. 
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The Localization of Public Debt ; its Payment or Repudiation. 
Debt as a Basis for Currency and Banking. 

Public Property and its Disposal. 

Recent Socialistic Theories. State Socialism. 


The Right of Property, Individual and Corporate. 
Foundation and Uses of Individual Property. 
Communism, Historically Considered. 

Corporate Property a form of Communism. 

The State as a great Corporation. 

The Perpetuation of Individual and Corporate Property. 
Land Tenure and Privilege. 

Ownership of Land and Home as a Social Anchor. 


4. Labor and Wages. 


Sa 
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The Malthusian Doctrine of Production and Population. 

Over-Production and Under-Population, the Rule, not the Ex- 
ception. 

The Wage-Fund Theory. 

The Codperation of Capital and Labor. 

State Regulation of Income and Profits. 

The Hours of Labor, and Restrictions on Employment. 

No Conflict between Capital and Labor, but between Employer 
and Employed. 


Railroads and Machinery in Relation to Labor. 


Production and Distribution. 

Producing Machinery must be accompanied by Distributing 
Machinery. 

The Railroad the greatest Distributing Machine of Man’s In- 
vention. 

The Steamship Accessory to the Railroad. 

The Mobilization of Labor. 

Pauperism regarded as a Congestion of Labor. 

The Value and Reward of Organizers of Labor. 


6. The Problems of Pauperism Economically Considered. 


ad 


Natural and Artificial Pauperism. 
Excessive Pauperism an Artificial Product. 
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The Circulation of Labor a Remedy for the Congestion of 
Labor. 
The Banquet of Life a Collation, or an Exclusive Feast? 


7. Banking, Landlords, Rent, and Interest. 


Shepherds the first Bankers, then Slave-Masters, then Land- 
lords. 

Usury and Rent Interchangeable Terms. 

The Landlord a Lender, the Tenant a Borrower. English 
Theory of Rent. 


d. Modern Banking and its Problems. 


a) 


LQ mw 


The State as Landlord and Banker. 
The Relation of Currency to Banking. 


8. Value, Exchange, Money. 


. The Metaphysics of Value. 


Social Life an Infinity of Exchanges. 

Money the Medium of Exchange. 

The Value of Money. 

Credit the Child and the Father of Value. 

Stocks, Debentures, and other apparatus of Value. 

The Puzzle of Monometallism and Paper Money. 
(And so on ad infinitum.) 


IV. 
SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


1. Tuo Aspects of Economic Questions—one looking towards 
Wealth, the other towards Welfare. 


. Welfare is the Moral Aspect of Wealth. 


Social Prosperity and Sordid Wealth. 
Social Economy reconciles Wealth and Want. 


. All Wealth Comparative ; Sordid Wealth Self-Destructive. 


Is Free Expenditure by the Rich desirable or otherwise? 
The Golden Rule as an Economic Maxim. 
The Social Whole is greater than the Sum of all its Parts. 


. The Ethics of the Modern Industrial Corporation. 


2 
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2. Civilization and the Social Whole. 


Religion unites Individuals ; Civilization unites Communities. 
The Individual exists by the Community. 

Civil Life Contrasted with Social Life. 

What Classes and Social Distinctions are natural and proper? 
War as an Integrator and Disintegrator of Society. 

Industrial Civilization replaces War with Competition. 
Democracy and Christianity the last results of Civilization. 


3. In Social Economy the Mass of the People are to be Considered. 
History and Biography a Record of Exceptions. 
Exceptional Wealth and Aggregate Welfare. 
The Housing and Clothing of the People. 
The Savings of the People. 
Employment and Amusement of the People. 
Vice as an Employment or an Amusement. 
Woman’s Place in Social Economy. 


4. Financial Aspects of Social Economy. 
Labor and Leisure. 
Wages, Savings-Banks, Benefit Societies, &c. 
Life and Accident Insurance. 
Migration and Immigration as affecting Labor. 
The Labor of Women and Children. 
Trades Unions Socially Considered. 


5. Art in Education and Amusement. 
The Necessity for Recreation. 
Popular Amusements Economically Considered. 
Art as a Bread-Winner. 


. Museums, Theatres, Picture Galleries, and Concert Rooms. 


Music and Dancing. 
Parks, Water-Parks, and Ice-Amusements. 


6. Domestic Economy. 


The House as a Workshop. 

Codéperation in Housekeeping. 

Economy in the Choice and Preparation of Food. 
Education and Apprenticeship of Children. 
Socialism as affecting the Family. 
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7. Holidays and Observances, 


. The Place of Religion in Social Economy. 


Sabbaths and Sundays. 

National Festivals. 

Preachers and Public Orators, Actors, Singers, &c., in Social 
Life. 

Coéperation of all Classes in Religious and Social Life. 


7, 
DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 
1. Law in Ancient and in Modern Times. 

The Ultimate Sanctions of Law. 
Historical Development of Laws and Governments. 
Law in Popular Governments. 
The Stable and the Changeable Portions of Law. 
The Modern Legislature. 
The Modern Court with its Jury. 


2. The Penal Law. 
Crime Defined ;—Punishment. 
Methods and Places of Punishment. 
Prison Discipline. 


. Reformation as ai Object of Legal Enactment. 


Pardons and Conditional Remissions. 
Appointment of Judges and Prosecuting Officers, Prison War- 
dens, &c. 


3. Legislation and Vice. 

The Temperance Question from the Legal Standpoint. 
Prohibition and License. 

The Regulation of Vice by Government. 

Police Problems. 

The Revenues of Indulgence as State Property. 


4. The Amendment of Laws. 


Constitutions, Written and Unwritten. 

Statutes and Local Ordinances. 

Decrees and Summary Orders of Courts, Governors and 
Generals. 
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. Law-Amendment changes the Ukase into an Ordinance, then a 


Statute, finally a Constitution. 
The Amendment of Existing Laws and Constitutions. 
Parliamentary Lawyers and Judicial Legislators. 


5. The Administration of Law. 


Courts and their Machinery. 

Military, Ecclesiastical and Civil Administration. 

The Daily Administration of Law — Official Persons. 

The Enforcement and Penalties of Law — Appeals, Decisions, 
Execution. 

The Extreme Penalty of the Law — Conquest and the Death- 
Penalty. 

The Conflict of Laws in different States. 


6. Legal Education. 


a. Origin of Lawyers as a Class. 


> 
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In Ancient and Medizval Times, no special Advocates or 
Prosecutors. 

The Government as Prosecutor. 

The Lawyer a State Official, like the Priest. 

Law-Schools and Bar-Examinations. __ 

Law-Studies in General, and for all Professions. 


7. The Relation of Jurisprudence to Modern Civilization. 


a. Legal Aspects of the Family; Marriage and Divorce, Inherit- 
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ance, &c. 
Legal Aspects of Public Education. 
Legal Aspects of Public Health. 
Legal Aspects of Trade and Finance. 
The Laws of War and Neutrality. 
International Courts. 
Formal and Ethical Law; The Golden Rule. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


{An Abstract of remarks made by W. T. HARRIs, Chairman of the Department of 
Education, September 8, 1885.) 


The social conditions of the United States have changed rapidly 
during the present century, chiefly owing to the growth of cities 
and the consequent preponderance of urban population over rural 
population. According to the census of 1880, about twenty-five 
per cent. of the entire population lived in cities of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants and upwards. If we count the suburban populations so 
situated by railroad that they are in close contact with cities and 
form really parts of the cities, we shall find that the urban popula- 
tion forms nearly or quite fifty per cent. of the entire nation. 

The most important characteristic of the social conditions of a 
modern city population, as contrasted with a rural population, is to 
be found in the means of instant intercommunication invented by 
man in order to secure for each individual a complete survey of 
the doings of his fellowmen in all parts of the earth. The morn- 
ing newspaper, perfected by the telegraph and the early express 
train, gives to one-half of our people a survey of the entire world 
of man and nature every morning at the breakfast table. The 
consequences of this spiritual device are numerous and of essential 
importance. It makes life move on from day to day with an epic 
significance to each and all. Village gossip is replaced by world- 
gossip—the trivial incidents of neighborhood scandal—give way to 
colossal movements of. world-history. The educative influence of 
this cannot be overestimated. 

This is the one greatest humanitarian or humanistic influence of 
our time. It is the largest counteracting force in the presence of 
the vast utilitarian movement which threatens to engulf us in ma- 
terialism and a grovelling pursuit of wealth. 

The study of the function of the means of intercommunication, 
invented by a utilitarian age, is the best specific against pessimistic 
conclusions. The student of social science desiring to find ten- 
dencies in society which correct the evils of modern civilization, 
is to be cheered and strengthened by the discovery that the course 
of onward progress in subduing nature by invention does not lead 
away forever towards the gratification of man’s physical appe- 
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tites and desires, but bends round towards the satisfaction of his 
higher nature. It is in the very constitution of man himself to 
place highest among the objects of his desire, the communion with 
his fellowmen. This participation of the individual in the life of 
his race is the most potent spiritual influence in human life. It is 
the essential principle of human history. 

Man becomes ethical only as he becomes social, and each indi- 
vidual squares his life by the standard imposed by the conditions 
of social life. 

The narrow limits of isolated and exclusive communities can be 
removed only by international communication. Cosmopolitanism 
is the product of the widest intercommunication of people. 

Just here one sees that trade—whose immediate object is the 
gain of wealth—indirectly but more potently contributes to man’s 
higher spiritual development through this cosmopolitan tendency. 
Commerce with the world renders necessary those higher ethical 
qualities of action—those based on divine charity—peace on earth 
and good will to all men—which to the abstract student of morals 
seem to be the most impractical and the least likely to commend 
themselves from a utilitarian point of view. 

In this connection it is a matter of congratulation that the study 
of history—that is to say the study of human institutions—the 
study of the manifestation of the essence of human nature—receives 
just now a fresh impulse by the formation of a society devoted to 
the discussion of the methods of historic investigation and to a 
comparison of results. 

Coiled up in human nature is this social instinct which unfolds 
into human institutions; these institutions are the colossal selves 
of humanity—the true vocation of man is the realization of these 
selves. 


[The list of questions on pages 13-20 was purposcly made full, in 
order to cover many topics, and the classification was mainly that 
of the five Departments of this Association. The Department of 
Education, however, for a special purpose, and in order to intro- 
duce another classification of topics, issued in June last, the fol- 
lowing circular letter and schedule, the answers to which, since 
received, will be submitted at the Department meeting in Saratoga, 
September 7th, 1886. ] 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCITAION. 
EpvUucATION DEPARTMENT: 


JuNE 20TH, 1886. 
To OC. W. Eliot, LL. D., 


President of Harvard College. 


Sir,—The Department of Education of the American Social 
Science Association desires to collect information regarding the 
amount and scope of the instruction given in American Colleges 
on the subject of Social Science. 

Knowing that your time is fully occupied, the Committee has 
prepared the accompanying schedule with a view to reduce toa 
minimum the labor of filling out returns. 

It is necessary only to underscore such of the topics in the 
printed list as belong to your course of instruction, and to write 
opposite each the numeral indicating the year in your curriculum 
in which the subject is taken up. 

The Committee would be happy to receive from you any sug- 
gestions as to what topics in the list may be profitably studied by 
college students. 

The Committee would also ask you to name any books or pam- 
phlets in which you have discussed the best method of meeting the 
new social issues by education or otherwise, and would be thank- 
ful for a copy of anything on these themes that you may have 
printed for distribution. 

The department respectfully invites your attendance at the next 
meeting (Sept. 7th, 1886, at Saratoga), to assist in the-discussion 
of the question of Instruction 1n Soctat Science 1n InstitTu- 


TIONS OF HiGHER EpucaTION. 


Respectfully, 


EMILY TALBOT, Secretary, 


66 Marlboro’ St., Bostou, Mass. 
W. T. HARRIS, Chairman. 
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SCHEDULE TO BE FILLED OUT. 


In the first column below, please underscore the topics in 
which instruction is given in your institution. 

In the column at the right hand write opposite the 
topic the number indicating the year or years in which 
the topics underscored are tanght—indicating Freshman year 


by 1; Sophomore year by 2, ete. 








1. Theory of property, real and personal, 


2. Production and distribution of wealth, . 


3. Theory of Government—National, State and Muni- 
cipal, ; . : ‘ ‘ ; ° 


4. Public and Private corporations, 
5. Punishment and reform of criminals, 


6. Prevention of vice (intemperance, prostitution, va- 
grancy, etc.,) . 

7. Public and private charities (care of the poor, 
insane, blind, idiotic, deaf-mute, foundlings, 
orphans, etc.), 


8. Sanitation of cities and of private dwellings (water 
supply, ventilation, drainage, epidemics, etc.), 


9. Theory of public elementary education, 


10. Higher education (as furnishing the directive power 
of society), 
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To THE AMERICAN SociaL SCIENCE AssociATION, 


EpucatTion DEPARTMENT. 

















PAPERS OF THE SOCIAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT. 





I. THE UNNAMED THIRD PARTY. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D. D., PHILADELPHIA. 


I. To every covenant, written or oral, there are two parties. 
But there is also a Third Party, who is not named, who does not 
appear, yet without whose consent and co-operation the covenant 
is worthless. This Unnamed Third Party, I need not say, is the 
State, acting as trustee for the public welfare. 

Of course, it is not to be supposed that the state is going to use 
its powers to enforce a contract harmful or criminal. If Benedict 
Arnold had been slow about carrying out his bargain, would Clin- 
ton have expected Washington to compel Arnold to come to time? 
The contract made immortal in ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” de- 
manded the killing of a citizen, an act in violation of the public 
welfare. The ground put forth by Portia in the case is, of course, 
trivial; if it were a lawful act to cut a pound of flesh from next 
the heart, then the shedding of blood would be a necessary inci- 
dent, and could not justly be objected to. But no one may agree 
to destroy, or. to allow to be destroyed, his own life. I need not 
pause, in passing, to remind so intelligent an audience, that 
Shakespeare has reversed the facts of history, and that in truth it 

_was a Christian (nominally) who exacted the hard condition, and 
it was a Jew of whom he sought the forfeiture. 

If a tenant, under stress of relentless need, engages to pay a rent 
that he cannot possibly pay, the effort to pay which will make him 
and his family beggars, shall the contract be enforced, or shall it 
be revised in the interest of the public welfare? If, after all his 
frantic efforts to pay a rent which the soil will not earn, he 
finds himself oppressed with a debt which all his efforts will not 
satisfy, shall the State try to enforce the contract, and leave him 
crushed with a load from which he can never free himself; or shall 
it interpose in the interest of the public weal? These were the 
questions proposed to the greatest Englishman of our day; and 
he replied by the Irish Land Laws. Under these laws, if a tenant 
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was charged with a rent which he could not pay, he could sum- 
mon his landlord inta the land-court, which had the authority to 
fix the rent at a rate just to both parties. Also, where a tenant 
had fallen hopelessly behind, the landlord was compelled to throw 
off one-third of the arrears, the State provided one-third, and the 
tenant was to make up the other third. 

All this was a sacrilege in the eyes of those with whom land is 
a religion. But it seems to me that nothing in the long and ben- 
eficent life of the ‘‘Grand Old Man” entitles him to such enduring 
honor as his brave recognition of the fact that there is something 
higher and more imperative than the sacredness of property, than 
the immobility of contract, than the inviolability of vested 
interests. 

In a speech made forty-five years ago, Mr. Cobden said: ‘*The 
middle and industrial classes of England have been cheated, rob- 
bed, and bamboozled upon the subject of taxation; the landhold- 
ers, 150 [now nearly 200] years ago, deprived the Sovereign of 
his feudal rights over them; they made a bargain with the King 
to give four shillings in the pound upon their landed rentals, as a 
quit charge for having dispensed with these rights of feudal ser- 
vice from them; afterward this landed aristocracy passed a law 
to make the valuation of their rentals final; . . . and then stop- 
ped the progress of the rent by a law (only so far as it affected 
land-tax; they never stopped raising rent to the tenant) making 
the valuation final; the land has gone on increasing, ten-fold in 
many parts of Scotland, and five-fold in many parts of England, 
while the land-tax remains the same as it was nearly 200 years 
ago.” 

Now, I have not the least doubt that if, or when, it is proposed 
to break up this iniquitous system, there will be a tearing of hair, 
a cry about the sacred rights of property, about the land and the 
church, about vested interests, as though when a wrong has ex- 
isted 200 years, it became a right. 

Is it not possible that we have made a fetich of the right of 
property, and have sacrificed to it all that man holds dear; have 
we not made property more sacred than human health, or human 
life, or human rights? It is not so very long ago that we shrunk 
from interfering with slavery, because it was a ‘* vested interest.” 
But could a right be founded upon a wrong? Was there not 
something more venerable than the alleged right of property? 
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And had the negroes no rights? But the day came when Abraham 
Lincoln recognized the fact that there is something more divine 
than paper constitutions,—the voice of the Unnamed Third Party. 

In the city of Philadelphia, time out of mind, the mill-owners 
and the brewers and the residents have been pouring filth of every 
kind into the Schuylkill, to be drunk by the people. An effort 
has been made to stop the pollution. It was not denied that the 
law was express; but it was amazing to see what care, what de- 
lay, what tenderness was practised in forbidding the owners of 
property longer to make a sewer of the Schuylkill; every thing 
for the sacred right of property; but during every day granted 
to the vested interests, the people were drinking sewage. 

Recently, an effort was made in Birmingham to limit the num- 
ber of dram-shops and to introduce a new system which should 
prove a partial remedy or palliative for the evils of drunkenness. 
But it soon appeared that the vested rights of the dram-shops 
stood in the way; to buy them out demanded such a gigantic sum 
that the effort was abandoned. But had families no rights? Had 
mothers and wives no rights? Had the public no rights? 

I need not remind you that it is proposed in England to raise 
the age of ‘* legal protection” for girls from 13 to 16 or 18. .A 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette says: 


‘‘Whatever may be done: ultimately, I strongly deprecate a sudden rising 
of the age of protection at one bound from thirteen to eighteen. An advance 
to sixteen would be quite as long a step as can safely be taken at present; 
and, considering the number of young girls who have already been launched 
upon an immoral life between the years of thirteen and sixteen, the proposal 
to destroy their present means of livelihood is quite as forcible an interfer- 
ence with vested interests as can safely be contemplated. 


In other words, prostitution is a vested interest. 

II. But while we thus on the one hand discredit the Unnamed 
Third Party, yet we have so far recognized its existence as to 
justify it in pressing its claims. 

The bankrupt laws are all based on the existence of the Un- 
named Third Party. It is not for the welfare of the state that a 
debtor should for all time be pressed to the earth by claims which 
he cannot satisfy. So, in the public interest, the State invalidates 
his former contracts, and says to the creditor, “You cannot use 
our machinery for the enforcement of a contract which is injurious 
to the public.” 
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In a former day, the State granted to a cemetery company the 
right for all time to bury in certain premises; but the premises 
have come to be in the center of the city; the public welfare re- 
quires that the so-called perpetual charter be abrogated ; of course, 
with adequate compensation, if injury appear. 

When it was found, as in England and more recently, in Mex- 
ico, that the Catholic Church had become, under the leverage of 
her spiritual forces, possessed of 4 third or a half of the land, the 
State, acting for the public good, took possession of the land. 

Recently, the States of Europe, finding that the little principality 
of Monaco was the scene of limitless robbery, have been grad- 
ually arriving at the conclusion that no State is justified in 
maintaining a nuisance in the midst of Europe: and we may live 
to see them proceed to the logical result. 

When the owner of mountain tracts, desirous only of present 
gain, persists in cutting down the forests, the State says, ‘‘ No; 
you must not so use your property as to dry up the springs of the 
rivers. No matter if you have contracted to send down the stream 
so many million logs; the Unnamed Third Party has not given 
his consent.” 

It is on this ground that we rest the Sunday laws and laws 
relating to polygamy and divorce. 

III. Suffer me now to apply briefly the principle which has 
been so imperfectly and inadequately stated and illustrated. 

Suppose the legislature years ago granted to some person or 
corporation, a monopoly of the right to transport freight and pas- 
sengers; suppose that this monopoly has become intolerably 
burdensome and prejudicial ; shall not the State break the monop- 
oly? How far may a legislature mortgage the prosperity of 
coming generations? 

Suppose that a monopoly has become established, not by direct 
action of the legislature, but by the power inherent in vast cap- 
ital; shall the monopoly remain always intact ? 

The same principle applies to temporary monopolies or corners. 
When speculators had gained control of all the salt in Bengal, and 
were holding it at a starvation price, the government said, ‘‘If this 
continues, we shall throw all our stores of salt on the market ;” 
and so, wisely and bravely, the government broke the cruel corner. 
More recently, certain capitalists in Liverpool gained control of all 
the cotton in the market, and put the price up. Presently, all the 
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mills in Lancashire were compelied to stop, and the 3,000,000 in- 
habitants of the county were reduced to great suffering, all in order 
that a few operators might make each a million pounds. Was there 
not a place here for the Unnamed Third Party to assert itself? 

The Marquis of Bute owns all the land in and about Cardiff. 
No one can live in Cardiff without his consent. He isa member of 
the Catholic Church, and he refuses to sell or lease a site for a 
Protestant chapel. Ought this to be? Is not property a trust? 

Does not a similar principle apply to grants made by the State 
without adequate consideration? Many of our pensions were ob- 
tained by frand. Ought they not to be at once vacated, on the 
fraud being proved? The Duke of Richmond is receiving from 
the British Treasury £19,000 a year, because of the relation in which 
his ancestress, Louise Querouaille, stood to the Merrie Monarch, 
Charles II. This sum has been paid for something over 200 years ; 
$20,000,000 in all. Must this payment be continued to all coming 
time? 

A careful and bold attention is demanded in the matter of en- 
dowments and funds, bequeathed for various uses and on various 
conditions. Grant the right of men while living to use their money 
as they will (and I grant this to save argument just here), can any 
one assert that a man has a right to dictate what shall be done with 
his possessions through all time? 

A man in England left an estate, the income of which was to 
buy fagots for burning heretics; must all coming generations use 
the income thus? Suppose a man left a fund forthe perpetual sup- 
port of a hospital where a certain method of treatment should be 
pursued, and suppose that time has showed that the treatment is 
useless or pernicious? Suppose he provided for the teaching of a 
certain system of philosophy, which has long since been proved to 
be absurd. Suppose he left money to be annually dispensed in 
charity in an irrational manner, as in the case of one testator, who 
provided for a shilling being paid annually at Easter to a certain 
number of very aged women who should pick up the coin with their 
mouths from off the grave of the testator. Suppose, as is the fact, 
that the dole provided by the will promotes pauperism. 

After the death of the testator, the income of his property and 
its increase, is due to the labor of the present generation. Shall, 
then, this generation have no voice in its disposal? The hand that 
gathered the property is cold; the brain and the heart that might 
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have guided the hand are dead. Shall, then, this dead hand con- 
tinue to hold relentlessly, to the injury of the public, the property 
that was gathered centuries ago? Shall we not say, ‘**We will use 
this property as he would probably use it, if he were living now, and 
felt and saw and judged with our light?” 

The acquisition of large tracts of land in the old world and in 
the new comes in as a matter on which the Unnamed Third Party 
may, must, havea word. The areaof Scotland is about 19,000,000 
acres, of which one man owns 1,300,000 acres; seventy persons 
own one-half of the land; and 1,700 persons own nine-tenths of it. 
Is this for the public welfare? Or ought the Unnamed Third Party 
to come in? Shall the State sustain by all its machinery, a land- 
lord in Scotland, while he turns adrift hundreds of tenants whose 
fathers fought under Bruce, in order that he may make a vast sheep 
walk or deer park? . Shall rich men hold in Dakota and California, 
tracts of 100,000 or 200,000 acres, against which the tide of immi- 
gration surges in vain? Shall the non-resident continue to hold 
great estates, and be enriched by the labor of the neighboring 
settlers, while he contributes nothing, but rather is a hindrance? 
It is stated, on apparently good authority, that a hundred and 
fifty million acres of land are fraudulently held in America by in- 
dividuals and corborations, under patents obtained by perjury and 
other iniquitous means. Shall not the State reclaim these stolen 
goods ? 

I do not join in any indiscriminate cry against gigantic corpora- 
tions; I do not see how gigantic works can be executed without the 
resources of many persons combined into a gigantic corporation. 
But I do affirm that we may pay too high a price for the execution 
of gigantic works, for material advancement; and it should never 
be forgotten that these corporations exist for the public, not the 
public for the corporations. 

Shall the sacred cry of property and of vested rights be raised 
only in behalf of the large property holder, and never in behalf of 
the small holder, or the man who owns only his own muscles ? 

1V. In what I have said, I have only raised inquiries, I have 
asked questions, I have occupied the only point which becomes me 
in presence of such an audience, the interrogation point. If, how- 
ever, what has been said seems to look toward a suggestion of any 
new element in our social economy, I can imagine many objections 
arising. We shall be told of the celebrated Dartmouth College 
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case. But in that case, for one thing, the State had given to the 
corporation nothing ; it had only made express and articulate the 
natural right of citizens to combine, and to do as a united body 
what each of them had a right to do severally. The State had 
given them neither money nor land. No monopoly had been granted 
them. Again, no misconduct was pleaded, nor any ground for 
forfeiture. If the corporation had been granted the monopoly 
of educating the young men of New Hampshire, if it had been 
shown that the corporation was failing of carrying out its professed 
objects, or was acting in violation of the public welfare, the case 
would have been greatly changed. 

If Mr. Webster meant to affirm that the State may never modify 
a charter which it has once granted, then it seems to me that this 
would not be the only deliverance of Mr. Webster which is subject 
to revisal at the bar of posterity; and I am informed by legal 
friends toat the recent New Orleans Slaughter House decision by 
tho U. S. Supreme Court practically reverses the Dartmouth Col- 
lege decision. 

If it should be said that we are in danger of interfering with 
the axioms of society,—with that, for example, which declares 
that a man has a right to acquire all that he can, and to hold all 
that he has acquired, and to use as he will all that he holds, then 
I suggest that these axioms, like all axioms in practical life, require 
to be taken with a great deal of modification and limitation. The 
axioms as to property, theoretically true as to man as a single hu- 
man being, are greatly modified by his entrance into society. The 
Unnamed Third Party asserts his right to take from the citizen a 
portion of his property in the form of a tax, and in time of war to 
seize whatever is needed, and even to demand the life of the citizen 
for the defence of the State. The only plea for all this is the pub- 
lic safety. And does not the same plea hold good whenever any 
contract or alleged ‘‘vested right” menaces the public good? 

Of course, adequate compensation is to be awarded ; justice is not 
spoliation ; but adequate compensation is based on the legitimate 
use of the property in question. And what adequate compensation 
is, is a question demanding most careful consideration; if the 
State should take possession of the Western Union Line of Tele- 
graph, must the State pay $80,000,000 for $60,000,000 of water, 
and $20,000,000 of plant! Excessive compensation, as in the 
case of the enormous payment made in the disestablished Church 
of Ireland, is in reality spoliation of the Nation. 
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Where a pension has been enjoyed for years or centuries which 
was based originally on fraud or shame, is there any compensation 
due from the State, when the grant ceases? 

It is perhaps alleged that the course suggested would destroy the 
motive to accumulation. It would not destroy it among the masses ; 
rather it would inspire them with a hope of having something. If 
it lessened the greed for excessive accumulation among the mil- 
lionaires, small harm. 

Would the line of policy suggested throw great power into the 
hands of the masses whose votes control a Democratic State? 
Then see that each citizen, each voter, has a stake in the public 
welfare, in maintaining the present state of things, in resisting 
communism and anarchy. The instant a man has a little lot of 
land, or a bond, or a deposit in the Postal Savings Bank, he be- 
comes in the best sense a conservative. The men who are absorb- 
ing all, the men who have sucked up the earnings and the savings 
of millions, these are they who are fostering anarchy and com- 
munism. 

A State in which the few have an interest in the present distri- 
bution of property, is a pyramid resting on its apex ; a State where 
the million have an interest in the present distribution, is a pyra- 
mid resting on its base. 

It may be said that an assertion of the rights of the third party 
would often work injustice to innocent holders of property or 
franchises. Of course, this is a point that needs to be guarded. 
But still it must be remembered that a purchaser can only buy 
what the seller possesses. If A. sells to B. C’s farm, or if D. sells 
to E. the sun and moon, why, the buyer can hardly expect the 
delivery of the premises. 

In this imperfect presentation of what seems to me an important 
subject, I have not sought to learn what the law is; it has seemed 
to me that not what 7s, but what ought to be, is the proper goal of 
the enquiries of Social Science. 

I cannot better close these imperfect remarks than by a sentence 
from Cicero, for which I am,indebted to my friend and former 
teacher, Prof. John L. Lincoln of Brown University: ‘‘ Those 
things are done according to the auspices, which are for the public 
good ; those things are done contrary to the auspices, which are 
opposed to the public good.” 
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II. SOCIALISM AND STATE ACTION. 
BY EDWARD W. BEMIS, PH. D. 


(Read September 11, 1885.) 


When every one who wishes to change existing social and in- 
dustrial conditions, whether as the advocate of state supervision 
of railroads and telegraphs or the fierce propagandist of revolution, 
is called a socialist, it may seem difficult to define part of the sub- 
ject of this paper. ‘‘ The relation of the individual to the com- 
munity, is the unsettled question of political economy.* Shall 
we call every one a socialist who would magnify the power of the 
State beyond that of enforcing justice? Then the protectionist, 
who invokes governmental interference with individual action, for 
what is claimed to be the public good, is a socialist. So is the 
prohibitionist, who likewise appeals to State action. Shall we call 
him a socialist who wishes to introduce more justice and equality 
in the distribution of wealth? Then must every social reform be 
thus designated. The socialism of to-day, as distinct from that 
of Fourier and Robert Owen of fifty years ago, -is more than this. 
Even if we add, with Laveleye,t that this improvement of 
society is to be realized ‘* by the action of the law or the State,” 
it appears as if our definition was still too vague and general. 

If we accept Marx, Hyndman and Gronlund as true interpre- 
ters of our theme—and who denies them that distinction ?—the 
concentration of all means of production in the hands of the State 
must be considered the essential feature of modern socialism. 
We may, then, define socialism as the attempt to introduce greater 
equality and justice into social conditions through State owner- 
ship of the means of production. 

** Socialism,” says Schul, the German economist, ‘‘ is the phi- 
losophy of political economy of the suffering classes.” There 
would be no socialism if all were in as comfortable circumstances 
as most of those that may read this. To understand this question, 
we must endeavor to place ourselves for the time in the position of 
the wage earners of our large factories. Unless we do this we 











*Article on Political Economy in Eneyclopedia Britannica, by J. K. Ingram. 
+Socialism of To-day, by Emile de Laveleye, p. 15. 
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can never appreciate the labor question and the proposed solution 
of it, termed socialism. ‘*Of all stupidities,” writes Herbert 
Spencer,* ‘‘ there are few greater, and yet few in which we more 
doggedly persist, than this of estimating other men’s conduct by 
the standard of our own feelings . . . . We cannot understand 
another’s character [or his social theories] except by abandoning 
our own identity and realizing to ourselves his frame of mind, 
his want of knowledge, his hardships, temptations and discourage- 
ments.” 

‘¢ The poor ye have always with you,” said Christ, but the depth 
of this poverty and its hopelessness are realized by few save the 
sufferers. After an extended tour among the islands of the South 
Pacific, Mr. Huxley, the English scientist, was forced to confess 
that the life of the wild cannibals there was preferable to that of 
scores of thousands in-London. The majority of our workingmen 
are better off than a generation ago, as the statistics of Robert 
Giffen prove, but there is nothing in his figures to show that the 
lowest class of workingmen have risen much above a purely ani- 
mal existence, which is a reproach to our civilization, however dif- 
ficult may be the problem of its elevation. ‘‘ It may well be the 
case,” says Prof. Thorold Rogers, ‘‘ and there is every reason ‘to 
fear it is the case, that there is collected a population in our great 
towns, which equals in amount the whole of those who lived in 
England six centuries ago, whose condition is more destitute, 
whose homes are more squalid, whose means are more uncertain, 
whose prospects are more hopeless than those of the peasant serfs 
of the Middle Ages or the meanest drudges of the medieval cities.” 

The testimony of the great metaphysician Lotzet{ is equally 
striking. ‘It is only in the South, with its mild climate, that 
there still remains any charm about the life of the majority; the 
vast and needy masses of the civilized nations of the North pass 
their existence even now in such dwellings and under such condi- 
tions, as to clothing and household furniture, as must be hardly 
less repulsive than the hovels in whith, thousands of years ago, 
oppressed Asiatics hid themselves away from their tyrants.” In 
this country, until lately, we have not had such a destitute class, 
and have fancied ourselves forever free; but with the rapid ap- 





*Social Statics, part 3, chap. 20, § 6. 
+Work and Wages, p, 186, 
tMicrocosmus, Eng. translation, p. 387. 
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propriation of our free farming land, now almost exhausted, an 
outlet for labor which has done much to keep up wages—and with 
the extraordinary increase of our population through birth and 
immigration, the time is coming when this terribly competitive age 
will press harder and harder upon the weaker portion of those 
struggling for existence, until the prayer, ‘‘ Give us this day our ° 
daily bread,” will rise with a fearfully literal meaning from the 
lips of millions. 

After due investigation and after finding the average wages in 
Pennsylvania to be only seven dollars-and-a-half per week, the 
Commissioner of Industrial Statistics remarks* of the condition 
of labor there that ‘tthe present amount of wages annually paid 
does not give to the wage-worker comfortable means of support 
and enable him to lay by even a moderate fund to meet the neces- 
sary exigencies he is almost certain to encounter.” Henry 
George, who, though disclaiming socialism, has done a vast deal 
to promote it, thus eloquently and truthfully writes:+ ‘‘This asso- 
ciation of poverty with progress is the great enigma of our times. 
It is the central fact from which spring industrial, social and po- 
litical difficulties that perplex the world and with which statesman- 
ship and philanthropy and education grapple in vain. From it came 
the clouds that overhang the future of the most progressive and 
self-reliant nations. It is a riddle which the Sphinx of Fate puts 
to our civilization and which not to answer is to be destroyed.” 

Many of our most intelligent public men think—as does one who 
has risen from the position of a day-laborer, handling pick-ax 
and shovel, to a professorship in one of our Western cities—that 
the laborer lingers in his present condition solely through his own 
vice and shiftlessness ; and that he might, if he chose, raise him- 
self as high as the professor. With equal pluck, energy, good 
habits and mental endowment, the laborer might do so; but our 
professional friend will not see that these qualities, which the 
workman is blamed for not using, are often not in his power to 
use. They are the results of inheritance and early surroundings, 
quite as much as power of sight or a talent of music. Moral, 
social and material*improvement must go hand in hand. As the 
Rev. G. H. Gould, of Worcester, has recently said: ‘‘ Christ 
never attempted to feed the souls of his hearers, until he had first 


*Penn. Bureau of Industrial Statistics. Report for 1885, p. 5. 
tProgress and Poverty, p. 9. 
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fed their bodies.” In almost al] the examples related of his talks 
with individuals, bodily healing came before spiritual. 

Admitted that thousands of laborers have raised themselves to 
the position of capitalists, and millionaires and that, in a less de- 
gree, the opportunity is still open. The problem before us is, 
‘ how to elevate the entire class of wage-earners, not single indi- 
viduals among them. By force of circumstances the majority of 
the world must remain in the class of wage-earners. Must they, 
in consequence, remain without hope of a larger, more equitable 
share in the blessings of advancing civilization? What wonder 
that any system of reform, however crude, which confidently 
claims to abolish poverty, secure remunerative employment to all 
advance in civilization and realize that noble ideal—benefit in pro- 
portion to merit, reward in proportion to desert—what wonder 
that such a plan of social transformation should be gladly, aye 
recklessly, welcomed by the discontented and the suffering? Says 
Frederic Harrison *: ‘* A social question there is, and not all the 
policemen and soldiers in Europe will suffice to prevent that social 
question from making itself felt.” 

In approaching the study of this question we must first disabuse 
our minds of certain erroncous impressions which, despite re- 
peated denials, rise, like Banquo’s ghost, to distract our minds. 
It is believed by many that the socialists wish all property to be 
equally divided. Nota prominent socialist ever advocated such 
an absurdity. It is proposed that the State should take charge of 
production, leaving to every one ownership in his income, which 
he is to receive in proportion to his service as the servant of the 
State. Neither are the leaders ignorant, uncultivated men. Karl 
Marx was regarded by Prof. Lange as one of the ablest political 
economists. Another authority pronounces him ‘‘one of the 
sharpest thinkers and ablest dialecticians ever possessed by econ- 
omic science.” Almost as much could be said of Rodbertus. 
Lassalle won the heart of the daughter of a Prussian minister of 
state. Marx married the daughter of another. Rodbertus was 
himself a minister of state. 

Nor is it true, as many suppose, that socialism is necessarily 
opposed to Christianity, although many of our would-be reformers 
are drifting toward infidelity, impelled thereto in many cases, we 





*Quoted in New Englander by J. W. Bell, Sept., 1885. 
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fear, by the unsympathetic worldly spirit of some of our churches. * 
Christianity is opposite, but not antagonistic, to socialism. The 
former seeks to elevate humanity by raising the individual; the 
latter by improving his environment. Both methods have their 
place. We persuade men to sign the pledge; we also legislate 
against the sale of liquor. In its ideal, its interest in humanity, 
and its demand for self-sacrifice, although surely not in the mo- 
tives of its exercise, socialism, in its best form, somewhat resem- 
bles Christianity. Its leaders, are, therefore, entitled to our 
respect and sympathy, although their plans for the millennium seem 
but castles in the air. 

Socialism, it has been well said, is composed of two facts und a 
theory. One fact—that of the great suffering and inequality in the 
world—we have referred to. ‘The other fact is still more important. 
This inequality is increasing. The contrasts of poor and rich are 
constantly growing greater. It is also charged that wage-earners, 
though enjoying more comforts than ever before, do not receive a 
proportionate share of the benefits of machinery, that the im- 
provement in their condition does not keep pace with the progress 
of society. The rich are said to be gaining in wealth faster than 
the poor. Is this charge true? Do the wage-earners receive a 
less and less proportionate share of the net returns of industry? 

On the one side we have the statistics of Mr. Robert Giffen, 
that the absolute rewards of labor are greater now than fifty years 
ago, and similar results have been reached by Col. Wright in 
Massachusetts. On the other hand, the working classes were in 
so low a state of poverty at the time taken for the beginning of the 
comparison that it could not be endured much longer. Then, too, 
an exceptional cause for higher wages began to operate about 1830 
—immigration to the free land in America and the British colonies. 
The effect of this on wages is much underestimated. Ten million 
immigrants reached our shores between 1790 and 1880,—over 
seven millions since 1850. Now that this stimulus to high wages 
is shortly to become a thing of the past, will wages continue to 
rise? ‘Thorold Rogers, the greatest authority on English wages 
from 1300 to 1800, asserts that, beginning about 1500 wages in 
England steadily declined for three centuries. The so-called law 
of progress of the working classes is, to say the least, not proven. 





*See article by Dr. R. T. Ely, in Andover Review for February, 1886, 
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The socialist, however, will concede that, thanks to our free 
land, trades unions and other causes, wages are increasing abso- 
lutely ; but they contend that the working men are receiving a 
constantly decreasing share of the product even now, while the 
share of the product going to capital is increasing both absolutely 
and relatively. The decline in the rate of interest which Edward 
Atkinson,* following Bastiat, relies on for disproof, does not 
necessarily furnish it. If, as is true of most industries, more 
capital is now employed in the way of costly plant than formerly, 
then a lower rate of interest is not inconsistent with a greater 
relative as well as absolute share of the product going to the capi- 
talist. For example, five per cent. on $20,000 fixed capital, 
which must be repaid from the product, is a greater share of it 
than seven per cent on $10,000. Prof. J. Schoenhof f states that, 
in 1669, in the woolen industry of France, which employed 60,000 
workmen, labor was paid 60 per cent. of the product; in 1812, 
43 per cent; in 1872, 25 per cent. Prof. Cairnes{ has said, 
‘‘ The conclusion to which I am brought is this: that unequal as 
is the distribution of wealth already in this country [Englandj, 
the tendency of industrial progress, on the supposition that the 
present separation between individual classes is maintained, is 
toward an inequality greater still.” 

Our statistics do not go back far enough and are not sufficiently 
reliable to decide this important question. I have worked out 
from the United States Census of 1880, the following percentages 
of the net product, meaning thereby the increased value of the 
product over that of the raw material, which has gone to labor 
in the entire country and in the three leading manufacturing 
States. 


1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 
United States, 51 percent. 44 per cent. 44.4 percent. 48 per cent. 
New York, 47.7. ** 89.9 * 42.7 ne 47.5: '** 
Pennsylvania, 54.8 44,1 . * 44, - 47:9 
Massachusetts, 58.3 ‘* yf “aé.. © ane. * 


How much dependence can be placed on this table is uncertain. 
Statistics given by W. G. Mulhall§ show how rent seriously 





*The Distribution of Products, pp. 70-71. 

+The Industrial Situation, pp. 116-117. 

tLeading Principles of Political Economy, p. 340. 
§Contemporary Review, vol. 45, p. 233. 
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handicaps the poor as compared with the rich. The percentage 
which rent is found to bear to income is: 


France. Gt. Britain. Germany. Average. 
Rich, 15 percent. 10percent. 10percent. 12 per cent. 
Middle class, Si. Shh 1% ais ee 
Poor, 2025 BB in 28... * BBs) c8t 


Rent in London during the fifty years, 1831-81, increased 107 
per cent. per house, and 130 per cent. per inhabitant. Thus in 
this important respect at least is it true, ‘‘ From him that hath not 
shall be taken even that which he hath.” We now begin to see 
the causes of the prevailing discontent which lies at the basis of 
socialism. Unknown possibilities are naturally preferred to pres- 
ent and severely felt evils. We have pauperism in the midst of 
plenty ; 67,415 persons were wholly or partially supported at pub- 
lic expense in Massachusetts in 1885, or one in seventy-nine of 
the population. A similar proportion holds in many other States. 
Civilization and civic freedom have excited men’s desires without 
gratifying them. The counters, in times of depression, are stocked 
with goods, while men and women go wretchedly clad. Machinery 
lies idle, while men beg for work. It becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to pass from the ranks of the wage-earner to the privileged 
class of the employer. A wealthy iron-founder of Pennsylvania 
boasts that he started with a borrowed capital of $25, thirty years 
ago; but, when asked how much a man would need now to begin 
life with equal prospects of success, he answered: ‘‘ Not less than 
$150,000.” Such is the growth of industry. The concentration 
of wealth is astonishing. The number of hands in the cooper’s 
trade in the United States increased eleven per cent. from 1870 to 
1880 : but the number of cooper’s establishments decreased twenty- 
two per cent. The number of cotton mills has also diminished 
since 1850 ; but the number of hands employed has doubled and the 
capital has trebled. In this connection the following table, worked 
out from the census returns, is interesting : 


_Average number of 


Date. hands unemployed. Average capital. 
1850. 8 $4,300 
1860. 9 . 7,000 
1880. 10.7 11,000 


Then with increase of wealth, comes the failure to sympathize 
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with the poor, which does much to engender elass hatred and is 
the most galling of all. Carlyle says, ‘‘ It is not to die, or even 
to die of hunger, that makes a man wretched; many men have 
died ; all men must die. But it is to live miserable, we know not 
why ; to work sore and yet gain nothing ; to be heart-worn, weary, 
yet isolated, unrelated, girt in with a cold universal laissez-faire.” 

Finding the facts on which socialism is based, either confirmed 
or not disproved, let us turn to the theory. ‘* Social movements,” 
says Prof. J. B. Clark,* of Smith College, ‘* have a doctrinal basis 

It is not mere inequality that is likely to create tumults. 
TLe wild partisans of labor talk to the wage-workers not merely 
about sufferings, but about wrongs. Something is said to be 
unjustly withheld from them; there is a question of equity 
involved, and this requires an appeal to abstract principles.” ‘The 
theory that labor is the sole source of value and therefore the only 
rightful possessor of the entire product, is the sine qua non, the 
foundation of socialism. Insisted on again und again by Marx we 
may say that on it hangs the ‘‘ law and the prophets,” for, if labor 
produces all value, then whatever is withheld from the laborer by 
the capitalist, in the shape of profits, is robbery, and our present 
industrial system, resting on such an bypothesis, is radically un- 
sound. 

Is labor the sole source of wealth? I think not. Emile de 
Laveleye, in his socialism of to-day, has presented the most elab- 
orate refutation that has yet appeared. His argument is substan- 
tially this. Labor is an essential element of value, but wherever 
natural or social monopoly intervenes, as it does in far more cases 
than has been supposed, value is determined by demand; and that 
in turn is nothing but the estimate by society of the utility of the 
object in question in satisfying desires as compared with other 
useful objects or utilities. A bushel of corn raised on the hillside 
and in the valley, in. Ohio and in Dakota command the same price 
in New York, though not produced with equal labor. ‘‘ In a day’s 
hunting,” says de Laveleye, ‘‘I kill a roebuck and you a hare. 
They are the product of equal efforts during the same period. Have 
they the same value? No! the roebuck will feed me five days, 
the hare for only one. The value of the former will then be five 
times greater than that of the latter.”+ This economist, also, 











*New Englander, May, 1883. 
+Socialism of to-day. Translation of G. H. Orpen, p. 35. 
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beautifully disposes of the familiar illustration usually relied on to 
prove that value may be independent of utility. Water, it is said, 
is of infinite utility but of no value. He would answer that here 
there is confusion of thought. Water in the abstract, all exist- 
ing water considered as one substance, is of infinite utility but 
also of infinite value, as the price that would be paid for it in 
the Desert of Sahara proves; but a drop of water which is 
valueless, is also of no utility, since it can be replaced by 
another drop without the slightest inconvenience. ‘* We may say, 
then,” concludes our guide, ‘‘ using words in their usual sense, 
that an article has so much the more value, the more useful it is,— 
whether as answering to an existing want or as dispensing with 
the expenditure of money or labor necessary to procure a similar 
article.” Even the increased remuneration of skilled above un- 
skilled labor seems not entirely due to the difference in the cost of 
acquiring the skill, but to cifferences in the demand for the pro- 
ducts induced by estimates of their relative efficiency in satisfying 
wants. 

If this reasoning, somewhat abstract, but necessary to a proper 
conception and criticism of socialism, is admitted, the carefully 
elaborated theory of Marx, of the essential injustice of profits, 
falls to the ground. Labor cannot justly claim the entire product 
if it does not create it. Where there is no monopoly, the value of 
articles or the estimate of their relative social utilities tends, in- 
deed, toward their cost of production. But under the present 
form of individual ownership of capital, payment of interest for 
its use and allowance of profits to the manager, to secure good 
superintendence, is as legitimate and necessary a part of the cost 
of production as payment of wages to the laborer. Profits are not 
due, as Marx supposed, to the weakness of the laborer and the 
injustice of the capitalist, although unfortunately, the laborers’ 
ignorance, helplessness and lack of organization have enabled 
employers to obtain a greater reward than they otherwise would. 

Suppose that by some wonderful transformation or confiscation, 
society as a whole, through its government, should obtain all this 
capital. Then, undoubtedly, interest and profits might be elimi- 
nated, save a small sum set aside to increase the production of the 
next year, but even then the waste in poor management and dimin- 
ished energy among the workmen would, without doubt, more than 
counter-balance the saving of interest and profits. The amount 
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by which wages could be raised even through the total suppression 
of profits is so grossly exaggerated that the following table, worked 
out from the last census, will be of interest. Following the method 
of computation which has been found in the Massachusetts and 
Illinois labor reports to be, in the average of computations, nearest 
the actual facts of business, I have reckoned interest on capital at 
six per cent. and allowed ten per cent. on the value of the product 
for .the expense of conducting business, including rents, salaries, 
insurance, freight and every kind of outlay for running expenses. 
The following is the result for 1880 : 


Cost of raw material. Estimated interest. Estimated expenses. Wages. 
$3,396,823,549 $167,416,356.36 $536,957,919.10 $947 953,795 

Total expenditure of employers. Total value of product. Net profits. 
$5,049, 148,619.46 $5 ,369,579,191 $320,427 571.54 


It is thus seen that net profits added to wages would only raise 
the latter one-third, and interest and profits together are only one- 
half the amount of wages. As it is incredible, however, that 
government could conduct all business as economically as do indi- 
viduals, not even this rise in wages could follow state production. 
Greater equality of income than now would be purchased by. level- 
ing the rich downward, rather than by leveling the poor upward. 
Even this, as depriving some of unjust gains might be considered 
by the socialist an improvement on the present. But is it not 
clear that, if everyone were obliged to depend wholly for income 
upon a bureaucracy of inconceivable power and despotism, a 
power, too, that would not be inclined to recognize fully the vast 
differences of ability between men, that far more injustice, favor- 
itism and corruption would prevail than now? In our complicated 
modes of production where a thousand men are needed, in as 
many different operations, to complete a watch, it is utterly impos- 
sible to tell, with any accuracy, just what share of the product 
each workman, with skill, strength and industry different from his 
neighbor at the next machine, contributes to the product. There- 
fore any fair adjustment of wages otherwise than on the principle 
of competition seems impossible. 

The theory of socialism is fallacious. Yet the ideal of its ex- 
pounders is a noble one and accounts for much of the popularity of 
socialist writings. In the reorganized society the motto is to be: 
‘¢From each one according to his abilities ; to each one according 
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to his work.” Even Mr. Spencer* declares this ‘* abstractly just” 
though ‘‘ no longer practicable.” ‘‘ The cause of labor,” says Dr. 
R. Heber Newton,+ ‘‘ seems to these laborers, rightly or wrongly, 
the cause of humanity, the cause of civilization. To their eyes 
the worst evils which are found among all classes of society are 
bred by the existing social order. To it they attribute, not 
only the characteristic vices and crimes of poverty, but the 
characteristic vices and crimes of wealth. All these evils they 
expect to disappear, one after another, as the industrial system is 
changed. It is thus no less glorious a vision than that of a per- 
fected humanity which allures them on in aspiration and endeavor. 
It is no wonder that such a vision calls forth the most ardent 
enthusiasm, the most entire self-abnegation.” 

An able socialist writer, in reply to Herbert Spencer’s criticisms 
has said{: ‘* What socialists maintain is—not any such absurdity 
as the above [that all evil is removable; sickness and death are 
inevitable], but that a great deal of suffering is removable, and in 
particular that an immense deal of it results directly from defective 
social arrangements; and that this portion at least can be, and 
ought to be, removed. They are firmly convinced that material 
improvement without moral and intellectual elevation is a chimera, 
but they are equally convinced that the moral elevation of the low- 
est class without material improvement is impossible. They agree 
with Mr. Spencer in accepting the scientific accuracy of the maxim 
‘If any will not work neither shall he eat ;’ but they also believe 
that ‘if any do not eat neither can he work ;’ and they object to 
the present system of distribution because on the one hand it gives 
plenty to eat to those who do not work at all, and on the other, 
leaves those who work the hardest the smallest possible means and 
opportunity of eating anything.” Few socialists are so careful to 
emphasize the need of intellectual and moral as well as of material 
elevation. ‘The tendency of modern philosopbic thought to con- 
sider man’s condition as the result of environment leads most 
social reformers to charge upon society blame which, in large 
degree, should be cast upon the individual. 

Leaving now the rather uninteresting though important study of 





* Social Statics., Part II., chap. X., § 4. 
+t Today, Dec., 1885. 
t Herbert Spencer on Socialism. A Reply, by Frank Fairman, p. 7. 
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the theoretical side of socialism, let us consider the practical way 
in which it is proposed to dispense with : 


“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


If the socialist programme will realize the noble ideal just re- 
ferred to, one can afford to overlook the fallacy of the theory of 
the necessary injustice of profits and interest on which it is based. 
Government, national, state, municipal and township, as the case 
may be, is to own all the land and means of transportation and 
production and leave to each individual, as a salaried official of the 
State, full possession and control of his income, allowing him to 
spend it as he may choose, but not to employ it in production. 
Some go further and propose that the governmental machinery 
should be considerably changed. An executive council, chosen by 
the House of Representatives, is to take the place of the president 
and senate, and all laws are to be referred directly to the people 
for adoption as now, on petition of a small portion of the electors, 
in the republic of Switzerland. 

The principle of direct decision by the people on all important 
questions is, probably, destined to meet with increasing favor. It 
is important, therefore, to notice that the referendum in Switzer- 
Jand has worked directly contrary to the expectations of its authors. 
Whatever radicalism may be rampant before an election, the 
actual test proves that the majority of the people are intensely 
conservative. They refuse even to sanction the most needed 
changes. Says Sir Henry Maine*: ‘‘Since the commencement of 
the experiment in 1874, there have been vetoed, among other laws 
passed by the Federal Legislature, an Electoral Law (twice over), 
a Law on Currency, a Law creating a department of Education, a 
Law creating a department of Justice, a Law providing a salary 
for a Secretary of Legislation at Washington, and a Law permit- 
ing the venue to be changed to the Federal Court, when there is 
reason to suspect the fairness of a Cantonal tribunal. It is re- 
markable that, under a Cantonal Referendum, a Law establishing 
a progressive income tax was negatived.” Yet he thinks this 
principle has a considerable future before it in democratically gov- 
erned countries. The vetoes of such important measures by the 





* Essays on Popular Government, p. 96. 
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Swiss do not necessarily establish, as Sir Henry Maine believes, 
the certain conservatism which would follow the adoption of the 
referendum in other countries. A more natural inference would be 
the inability of the mass of men to form intelligent opinions upon 
questions that do not come within the range of daily experience. 
Before condemning the plan of State production it is well to 
notice that there may be no necessary injustice in some features of 
it. Says Wm. B. Weeden, a manufacturer of Providence, R. I., 
in the Atlantic Monthly for December, 1880: ** The ax is not 
yours through the essence of labor, though you have made it 
with your own hands, instead of buying it in the market. The 
idea of the ax, its potentiality, which enables it to prevail over 
nature, does not belong to you. This is the result of long gener- 
ations of development from the rudest stone tool to the elegant 
steel blade which rings through the pine woods of Maine. This 
belongs to society. Neither the laborer nor the capitalist owns 
that principle.” There is also much truth in the remark of a 
prominent socialist, that ‘‘ A man is entitled to the full proceeds 
of his labor against every other individual, but not against society. 
Society is not bound to reward a man either in proportion to his 
services, nor yet of his wants, but according to expediency; ac- 
cording to the behests of his own welfare. Man’s work is not a 
quid pro quo, but a trust. The other constrretion would lead 
to the absurdity that no existing fortunes could give any idea of 
the monstrous accumulation of riches of the heirs of a Kepler or 
a Newton, or, still more, of a Robert Fulton, a Watt, or Morse, 
if these men could have obtained all the results of their inventions.” 
This much we may perhaps concede to the socialist and even 
the further point, which the history of the present century proves, 
that the tendency of modern civilization is toward an increase of 
the functions of government.* Criminal jurisprudence and postal 
affuirs were once in private hands. Now many countries, nota- 
bly Germany, Belgium and France, not only control light-houses, 
education and the telegraph, but even own, and operate rail- 
roads, mines and manufacturing industries. The moderate and 
more scientific socialist, without advocating sudden and violent 
revolution, claims thai this tendency will continue, that our cities 
will not only furnish water, but gas, as already in Philadelphia, 
Wheeling and Richmond ; then ice and bread and meat and so on, 





*The tendency of the last half of the last century was, however, in the opposite 
direction. 
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until all productive industry comes gradually and naturally into the 
hands of the State. Such a plan would not, necessarily, they say, 
require the despoiling of the rich. The State (using State to in- 
clude all political bodies) might buy the requisite plant, it is 
claimed, for twenty billion dollars, which, in view of the fact that 
the civil war cost the country more than one-third as much, may 
not seem impossible. As such an expense, however, would seriously 
militate against the success of the plan, its advocates, undoubt- 
edly, are pleased at the thought that violent attempts at repres- 
sion by the propertied class may justify forcible reprisal. 
Scientific State socialism* recognizes our competitive system of 
industry as a necessary stage in a progress from private owner- 
ship of the person, or slavery, which alone could give the privi- 
leged few sufficient leisure to develop art, literature and all. we 
call civilization, through the present form of private ownership of 
copital, or the instruments of production, to the future of private 
property only in income. The vast benefits of our present system 
are not denied. In no other way, it is admitted, could the im- 
provements in production of the present century have been possi- 
ble, but it is claimed that the problem of the creation of wealth 
having now been solved, it is both possible and wise to pass on to 
the next stage in the evolution of society where a more equitable 
distribution of the benefits of wealth and civilization may be at- 
tempted. In the minds of its greatest advocates exclusive State 
production is not to be a sudden thing, but is to be gradually 
adopted in more and more industries, until, perhaps, generations 
hence the happy consummation is reached. But unless human 
nature improves far more rapidly in the future than in the past, 
State management of production, save in -exceptional cases, 
will surely entail more harm than good, and when human nature 
does become perfect there will be no need of State production. 
Gronlund, one of the most advanced of our American socialists, 
admits that ‘* it is no wonder that people shudder at the thought 
of giving unlimited free control over all our social, political and 
industrial affairs to a lot of politicians of the sort that now sit in 
Washington and rule us.” The log-rolling and corruption can 
be better imagined than described. It is sufficient to note what 
an intelligent American of considerable acquaintance with our 





*Gronlund in Modern Socialism, p. 149. 
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institutions, Richard Grant White, has written of our present 
rulers with their very moderate control of industry.” The very ruins 
of it [public probity] have disappeared. Our State legislatures, 
instead of being composed of men to whom their constituents 
look up, are now composed of men upon whom their constitu- 

ents look down—not second-rate, nor even third-rate, but fourth 

and fifth-rate men, sordid in morals and vulgar in manners, who 
do politics as a business, for the mere purpose of filling their own 
pockets. No one thinks of disputing this more than the presence 
of the blood-sucking insects of summer. . . . Within the last 
fifteen years we have seen men occupying the highest positions in 
the government of the United States who were not only purchas- 
able, but who had been purchased and at a very small price. I 
know what I say and mean it.”* 

One of the few serious attempts to meet these objections yet 
made is by Lawrence Gronlund, a former Minneapolis lawyer, in 
his crude but interesting book, recently published, entitled ‘* Mod- 
ern Socialism, or the Codperative Commonwealth.” He would 
change the entire existing political organization. All laws should 
be referred directly to the people for ratification as previously de- 
scribed. Every distinct trade should be a trades union. All the 
workmen in a factory shonld elect their foreman. The foreman of 
the different factories of the industry in one place should elect a 
district superintendent, and these, in turn, from all districts a 
bureau chief. These latter should control their trades and the gen- 
eral affairs of the nation, removing any one beneath them at 
‘ pleasure and themselves removable on vote of their subordinates. 
An industrial, instead of political government, resembling the so- 
called collectivism of Europe, is proposed. In the vain attempt to 
unite decentralization and liberty with the entire control of indus- 
try by society, it is proposed to give every town and trade almost 
entire independence of every other. If the plan could be adopted, 
society would, to a considerable extent, be dissolved into its orig- 
inal units. The other extreme of despotism would be quickly 
welcomed. Indeed, most socialists admit that they are ready to 
sacrifice liberty to equality. 

A more chimerical scheme than that of Gronlund’s could not be 
devised. Any one familiar with the trades-unions is aware that 
there is as much log-rolling and electioneering for office among 











*Quoted by Sir L. H. Griffin, in the Great Republic, pp. 144-5. 
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them asin politics. In codperative associations, where each share- 
holder has contributed to the capital, the best men are often, not 
always, chosen to manage the business, but in State socialism the 
mass of men, who could contribute nothing except their labor, 
would not, probably, be so judicious. Objections to the system 
appear greater with every explanation. For example, no over- 
production is to occur, for statisticians are to determine closely the 
requisite amount of each product. ‘In the socialistic State,” 
writes Schiffile, ‘‘ the functionaries who would have to do with 
sales would ascertain the amounts needed, would distribute the 
national work accordingly among the different classes of people 
doing business, and the persons concerned in production, trans- 
portation and storage would assign to the products a value ac- 
cording to the mass of socially necessary work spent upon them.” 
Thus an army of clerks of doubtful efficiency and great cost is 
necessitated. If the industrial State is to fill the orders for goo¢s, 
every One must pursue the trade ordered by the government and 
transfer himself whenever required to another industry. This 
suppression of individual choice among the many hundred kinds 
of business enumerated in our census is startling to contemplate. 
Fashions of dress must also be controlled by the State to avoid 
change of machinery and waste of clothing already made. In 
short, liberty and progress would, so far at at present appears, 
have to be sacrificed to equality. 

M. Taine * quotes the Chinese code, which somewhat resembles 
the probable legislation of State Socialism: ‘‘ Every district chief 
on the twelfth day of the first moon, assembles together the men 
of his district and reads to them the table of rules; he examines 
their virtue, their conduct, their progress in the right path, also 
in their knowledge and encourages them, he investigates their 
errors, their failings, and prevents them from doing evil; superin- 
tendents of marriages see that young people marry at the pre- 
scribed age . . . . At all grand hunts, at all gatherings of troops, 
he orders the application of gags. In these cases gags are put in 
the soldiers’ mouths; they then fulfil their duties without tumult 
or shouting.” We may well be cautious about endorsing such a 
plan of government. If it should ever come, it must, indeed, 
come slowly and naturally. All attempts to bring it by revolution 
can only lead to anarchy. 





*Socialism as Government, Contemporary Rev., Oct., 1884. 
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Realizing that the people of this country are not yet prepared 
for entire State ownership of the means of production, the Social- 
istic Labor Party of the United States, numbering, it is estimated, 
25,000, and fast gaining to its creed, if not’ membership, tens of 
thousands of our working classes, adopted at its Cincinnati meet- 
ing, October, 1885, the following platform. It will be noticed that 
a few of the demands merit speedy adoption. Others are of 
questionable expediency, and still others are wholly impracticable 
and unwise. 


DEMANDS FOR THE AMELIORATION OF THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING 
PEOPLE UNDER THE PRESENT INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM OF SOCIETY. 


The Socialistic Labor Party strives for a radical revision of the 
Constitution and Statutes of the United States, the States and 
Municipalities, according to the following demands: 


a. Social Demands. 


1. The United States shall take possession of the railroads, 
canals, telegraphs, telephones, and all other means of public trans- 
portation. 


2. The municipalities to take possession of the local railroads, 
of ferries, and of the supply of light to streets and public places. 

3. Public lands to be declared inalienable. They shall be 
leased according to fixed principles. Revocation of all grants of 
lands by the United States to corporations or individuals, the con- 
ditions of which have not been complied with or which are other- 
wise illegal. 

4. The United States to have the exclusive right to issue 
money. 

5. Congressional legislation providing for the scientific man- 
agement of forests and waterways, and prohibiting the waste of 
the natural resources of the country. 

6. The United States to have the right of expropriation of run- 
ning patents, new inventions to be free to all, but inventors to be 
remunerated by national rewards. 

7. Legal provision that the rent of dwellings shall not exceed 
a certain percentage of tie value of the buildings as taxed by the 
municipality. 

8. Inauguration of public works in times of economical de- 
pression. 

9. Progressive income tax and tax on inheritances ; .but smaller 
incomes to be exempt. 

10. Compulsory schoo! education of all children under fourteen 
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years of age, instruction in all educational institutions to be gra- 
tuitous, and to be made accessible to all by public assistance, 
(furnishing meals, clothes, books, etc.) All instruction to be 
under the direction of the United States and to be organized on a 
uniform plan. 


11. Repeal of all pauper, tramp, conspiracy and temperance 
laws. Unabridged right of combination. 

12. Official statistics concerning the condition of labor. Pro- 
hibition of the employment of children in the school age and the 
employment of female labor in occupations detrimental to health 
or morality. Prohibition of the convict labor contract system. 

13. All wages to be paid in cash money. Equalization by law 
of women’s wages with those of men where equal service is 
performed. 


14. Laws for the protection of life and limbs of working peo- 
ple, and an efficient employer’s liability law. 


15. Legal incorporation of trades-unions. 


16. Reduction of the hours of labor in proportion to the pro- 
gress of production ; establishment by Act of Congress of a legal 
work-day of not more than eight hours for all industrial workers, 
and corresponding provisions of all agricultural laborers. 


b. Political Demands. 


1. Abolition of the Presidency, Vice-Presidency and Senate of 
the United States. An executive Board to be established, whose 
members are to be elected and may at any time be recalled by the 
House of Representatives legislative body. The States and Mu- 
nicipalities to adopt corresponding amendments of their constitu- 
tion and statutes. . 

2. Municipal self-government. 


3. Direct votes and secret ballots in all elections. Universal 
and equal right of suffrage without regard to color, creed or sex. 
Election days to be legal holidays. The principle of minority 
representation to be introduced. 

4. The people to have the right to propose laws (initiative) and 
to vote upon all laws of importance (Referendum). 

5. The members of legislative bodies to be responsible to and 
subject to recall by the constituency. 

6. Uniform law throughout the United States. Administration 
of justice to be free of charge. Abolition of capital punishment. 

7. Separation of all public affairs from religion; church prop- 
erty to be subject to taxation. 

8. Uniform national marriage laws. Divorce to be granted 


upon mutual consent, and upon providing for the care of the chil- 
dren. 
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Resolution. 
Whereas, the Socialistic Labor Party of the United States is so 
far chiefly a propagandistic party ; 
Whereas, it is a good means of agitation to participate in muni- 
cipal, county, State and congress elections; therefore, 


Resolved, That the Socialistic Labor Party utilizes this means, 
and leaves it to the option of the different sections to participate 
in the elections or not, but it urgently recommends to enter into 
political action only when there is really a prospect of success or 
at least an opportunity for agitation. 

Sections participating in any election shall under no circum- 
stances enter into any combination with any other party as against 
the Labor Party ; all other parties are to be considered reactionary. 


The strength of Socialism, we have seen, lies in its searching 
and, I believe, in the main, truthful exposure of the serious mala- 
dies of our present industrial organization. From it our ablest 
economists confess they have derived much valuable suggestion 
and criticism. Says Prof. Schénberg: ‘‘Socialism has obliged 
political economy to recognize that it is not merely the science of 
human egotism, but that it should formulate a system of moral 
administration for the interests of society.” The weakness of 
Socialism lies in its reconstructive measures. These have been 
pointed out. Radical theories of paternal government have been 
imported from Europe, where governmental initiatives, sustained 
by an admirable civil service, has in many directions displaced in- 
dividual initiative. In 1880, of the population of Cincinnati, 28 
per cent. were of foreign birth ; in Cleveland 37 per cent. ; in Bos- 
ton, 31 per cent. ; in New York, 40 per cent. ; in Chicago, 40 per 
cent. The German, fonder of speculation and less influenced by 
the contentment of religious faith than the Celt or the English- 
man, is especially prone to socialistic thinking. But such think- 
ing is growing among all classes of American workmen, as witness 
the demand of many thousand Knights of Labor for State owner- 
ship of all railroads and means of transportation.* The dangers 
and the possibilities of this movement have been so excellently 
expressed by Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, that I cannot forbear quot- 
ing the entire passage : t 

‘Legislation, in theory if not in fact, is controlled by majorities of voters. 
The political power depends upon numbers rather than upon wealth. In the 








*Platform of “ Knights of Labor.” 


+Report of the Conn, Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1885, pp. 42-3. 
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United States, more than anywhere else, political power has been separated 
from property ownership. Two forces which have usually worked together 
have a chance to work in opposite directions. That they have not thus 
acted in the past is due to two things. First, a majority of those who had 
little or no property expected soon to get some; and, secondly, the organ- 
izing power, which even in political contests counts for a great deal more 
than mere numbers, has been on the side of the property holders. Both 
these things are changing. The separation in classes is becoming more com- 
plete, and the organization of those without property is following. Instead of 
the American, who wants to rely on himself and be let alone, there is coming 
in an element of foreign labor that prefers to rely on others; does not spec- 
ially care to be let alone, and greatly enjoys regulating somebody else. The 
line of thinking which makes anarchists of a few, make socialists of a vastly 
greater number. 

‘¢ What will be the result of this, it is impossible to foresee. To do with- 
out competition is out of the question. The experiment has been tried over and 
over again, in different countries and times, and has failed disastrously. Aman 
needs the stimulus of competition to bring out what is best in him. The 
moment he ceases to have that stimulus he generally ceases to be a man. 
Yet these undoubted facts must not bind us to another set of facts equally 
certain, if not equally undoubted. First, that free competition will not pro- 
duce all the good results that some people expeet of it. Second, that there 
is an organized reaction against it in favor of some form of socialism. Third, 
that the growth of this socialism is not likely to be stopped by a few socialistic 
measures, administered by the State itself. These are facts which we may 
not like, but which we cannot afford to ignore.” 


COMMUNISM. 

Allied to State Socialism there is another radical school which 
may be called State Communism. It differs from the former 
chiefly in wishing the return to each one by the State to be, not 
according to his efficiency, but according to his needs. The 
watchword of this school is, ‘*‘ From each one according to his 
ability ; to each one according to his needs.” The principle is 
beautiful as ‘seen in thousands of families where the children or 
the invalids are cared for according to their needs, without regard 
to their contribution to the family income. Some of our noblest 
public institutions, our schools, free public libraries, hospitals and 
asylums for the deaf, dumb and blind are communistic. Tax- 
payers contribute, or, at least are supposed to contribute to them 
according to their means and to receive advantage according to 
their needs. ‘The benefits of the church, though contributions are 
voluntary, are supposed to be distributed on the same principle. 
A considerable extension of the communistic idea through State 
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and voluntary effort, to free art galleries, bath houses, and to a 
more generous support of the institutions just referred to, are to 
be expected and welcomed. But in the present state of human 
frailty the plan of extending the system to the entire business of the 
the community is utopian. By taking away all stimulus to individual 
exertion it would be the destruction of progress and the forerunner 
of a more absolute despotism than man has ever dreamed. An 
idea of what power the State would then be likely to assume 
may be gathered from the following suggestion of a disciple: ‘* A 
few lazy people would not be noticed, but if their number should 
be so large at any time that it would be necessary that they should 
work or there would be a scarcity, then a lazy person would be an 
enemy to all. If public opinion would not stimulate him to work, 
the very situation would demand his removal, which would not be 
tardy.” 

This form of socialism may be quickly dismissed. All attempts 
to realize by State action the poet’s beautiful imagining of the 
home of Evangeline, where ‘‘ the richest was poor and the poorest 
lived in abundance,” seem doomed to failure. A writer in the 
Britannica * has well expressed the reason: ** A golden age may 
yet return in which all shall be for country and no one for him- 
self, and we may even imagine that each specific age shows its 
nearer approach. But, at least, it has as yet not come. In every 
community there are found a large number of individuals who will 
not work honestly, except under the compulsion of self-interest 
or of close superintendence. No socialistic scheme has yet been 
devised which copes with this tendency.” 


ANARCHY. 


Thus far we have studied plans for social amelioration that at 
least have the merit of some scientific basis and able advocates. 
We must now turn to another phase of social discontent which is 
usually classed as socialism, but which differs from it as much as 
State production does from individual. I refer to the anarchists, 
the true Nihilists of society. They are so often considered so- 
cialists that it is necessary to make clear the distinction. Per- 
meated with the doctrines of the socialists, respecting the faults of 
the existing social organism, the anarchist calls to the rescue, not 





*Article on Land. 
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law and the State, but the abolition of all law and all control,— 
in other words, anarchy—which has been well defined by Mr. 
Hyndman, the leader of the English socialists, as ‘* individualism 
run mad,” and by Dr. Ely, as ‘* the manifestation of an interna- 
tional devil.” After all law books are burned and government 
officers banished, then every town, trade and individual are to 
unite and disunite with each other at pleasure. There will be 
need, it is admitted of voluntary codperation and voluntary sub- 
mission to authority, but no compulsion is to be tolerated. There 
is no need of argument to prove the folly of such a scheme. The 
result of an actual experiment of this kind is thus described by 
de Laveleye.* ‘*Some years ago a president of New Grenada, 
firmly imbued with political economy in all its priority, announced 
that henceforth the State, restricted to its true functions, would 
leave everything to individual enterprise. In a short time roads 
were destroyed, harbors stopped with sand, public security utterly 
lost and education nowhere to be found. A return had been made 
to the barbarism and the life in the primitive forests.” 

What are the methods of the anarchist? Editorials in favor of 
assassination, and the destruction of the property and the lives of 
the rich in all possible ways, are scattered broadcast through the 
land. Speeches of the same character are often delivered to 
hundreds and even thousands of hungry and, therefore, discon- 
tented workmen. During the first ten months of 1885 there were 
distributed and sold by the International Working People’s Asso- 
ciation (the name of the anarchist’s party), 387,527 books, pam- 
phliets and circularst. 

It is, indeed, true, as some who have examined into the question 
remark, that many, perhaps a majority of those that preach these 
deeds of violence would fail in courage when the moment for action 
approached. The danger is rather that some time in a moment of 
frenzy, when a business revulsion or strike has thrown hundreds of 
thousands out of work, the more ignorant and discontented of our 
working classes, becoming gradually imbued with such doctrines 
and constantly taught that any means for removing their ‘‘ op- 
pressors” are justifiable, will precipitate riots worse than those of 
1877 in Pittsburg. A keen observer, by no means an alarmist, 





*Elements of Political Economy, p. 258. 
tReport of the Librarian of the I. W. P. A. in Chicago Alarm. 
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whose opportunity for knowing whereof he speaks is unusually 
good, has recently remarked to the writer that, if the police of Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland, Cincinnati or Chicago were to cease their vigilance 
for twenty-four hours there would be an uprising. 

Some years ago Thackeray, then visiting this country, told a 
group of Americans who were boasting of our immunity from the 
social troubles of the Old World, ‘*Gentlemen, you know nothing 
yet of the dangerous classes.” That happy ignorance has been 
dispelled. Not many years ago Holyoke, in his ‘* History of Co- 
operation in England,”* referring to the anarchists, wrote : 

‘* No country could hope to produce more than one madman in 
a century, capable of devotion to this cheerless, unrequiting and 
self-murdering creed.” Yet now, the Chicago Alarm publishes a 
list of eighty-seven ‘*‘ groups” in our large industrial centres. Itis 
impossible to estimate the strength of these groups. Ten thousand 
adherents in the two States of Illinois and Missouri are claimed. 
By joining the trades unions in their labor troubles and strikes, 
the anarchist seeks to convert or excite the sympathy of these 
powerful orders. 

What is to be done? Certainly the suppression of all these anarch- 
ist publications and addresses would only increase the danger, as 
the experience of Bismarck, under more favorable conditions for 
repression than exist here, has abundantly proved. Forbidden to 
print, to write, to speak, the socialists have increased their vote in 
Germany from 4,610 in 1866 to over 600,000 in 1884, and-in Ber- 
lin, during the past ten years, from 11,279 to 68,910. - Of course, 
open violence must be put down at once, and in preparation there- 
for, a well-organized police force and a few thousand regular troops, 
within easy reach of all our large itiés, should be held ready for 
instant action. But revolutionary ‘so¢ialism and anarchy are so 
poor at reconstruction that they are sure to suffer at the hands of 
free discussion. The anarchist exposes the weakness of his cause 
when driven to explain exactly what he would substitute for the 
present regime. One of the most violent of the anarchist editors 
and speakers admitted recently in private conversation that he 
knew not what to substitute ; to tear down was as far as his thoughts 
went. In this paucity of reconstructive ideas the friends of peace 
and order may find encouragement. 





*Vol. 1, p. 356. 
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We have noted some of the crying evils of our civilization. We 
have seen that Socialism, Communism and Anarchy, worthy of 
study for their terrible and often truthful exposure of industrial 
evils, have no practicable measures of relief to offer. Is there 
then no cure? ‘It is never from the desire to attack that the 
people rise,” said Sully, ‘* but from impatience under suffering.” 
Is none of this suffering preventible? Must we drift with the tide, 
trusting to Providence to guide us safely through the impending 
storm? No! By our duty as citizens, by our responsibility as 
men and as Christians, I answer no! You may recall the remark 
of his lordship in Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets, ‘* Well, God 
mend all!” ‘* Nay, Donald,” cried the other, ‘‘we must help Him 
to mend it.” 

‘* Modern socialism, be it recollected,” says a recent writer*, *‘ is 
nothing more or less than a protest, expressed often in bitterness 
and anger, against the unfavorable social conditions in the lives of 
vast multitudes, which are the acknowledged blots on our modern 
civilization ; and not only a protest against the existing social 
order, which has produced them, but also the expression of a settled 
purpose to alter or amend what is amiss, either by revolution or 
reform.” Such reforms it behooves us to inaugurate. A proper 
treatment of the various agencies, such as trades unions, arbitra- 
tion, profit sharing, and above all moral reforms, which are to be 
relied upon for effecting most of the needed changes, would fill a 
volume. The State, however, is so often called upon as the great- 
est remedial agent by one-half of society, while the other half con- 
siders it a necessary evil, that a brief consideration of the true 
sphere of State action in industrial questions is appropriate to a 
’ treatment of the socialistic theory which throws all action upon the 
State, and of anarchy, which is the negation of the State. 


STATE ACTION. 


It is quite possible that moderate State action, less, indeed, than 
demanded by the socialist, but greater than at present, may be 
found both practicable and advisable. The radical theories of 
universal State interference are, in some respects, a revolt from 
the extreme form of non-interference, or laissez-faire of fifty years 
ago; just as the sensuality of the Court of Charles II. represented 





*M. Kaufman in Contemporary Review, June, 1885. 
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a reaction from the extreme austerity of the Puritan regime. 
Somewhere between these extremes must lie a golden mean. It is 
not true that unregulated competition will always and necessarily 
advance civilization. Strict factory laws, inspection of boilers and 
buildings and compulsory education have been found necessary. 
Indeed, in England, where the theory of non-interference has been 
most ably advocated, Mr. Gladstone obtained the passage of an 
act in the last Parliament, more directly interfering with the vested 
and property rights of Irish landlords than even Bismark, with all 
his socialistic leanings, would have dared attempt. 

The remark of ex-President Andrew D. White, of Cornell, at the 
formation of the American Economic Association, at Saratoga,* is 
most significant. ‘* Laissez-faire has broken down in Europe already, 
and unless something better is in order in this country, we might 
as well give up, and I say this as one who taught the contrary for 
some years.” Equally noteworthy is the statement of Professor 
J. K. Ingram, in his admirable article in the Britannica on Political 
Economy. ‘The laissez-faire doctrine, too, has been discredited 
in theory and abandoned in practice; and we are ready to admit 
Sismondi’s} view of the State as a power, not only entrusted with 
the maintenance of peace, but charged also with the missicn of ex- 
tending the benefits of the social union and of modern progress as 
widely as possible through all classes of the community.” But we 
are at once confronted with the confident assertion that any State 
action beyond the administration of justice will onl» ‘* benefit the 
many inferior at the expense of the few superior.” Mr. Spencer 
also assures us that such a course, by causing the undue multipli- 
cation of the weak and poor, will promote the survival of the un- 
fittest. Such a plausible objection by a writer and investigator of 
deserved reputation demand careful attention. 

Is it true that the fittest will survive if undisturbed? Who are 
the fittest? If we mean the unscrupulous—and they appear to suc- 
ceed best in acquiring vast wealth—certainly such survival is hardly 
what is wanted. Again, Mr. Spencer here neglects what else- 
where he has done much to establish, the tendency of the wretched 
and outcast to propagate much faster than the intellectual class. 





*September, 1885. 
+Political Institutions, p. 663. 
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Then, by elevating the unfit through education and the stimulus 
thereby given to improve their condition, we diminish instead of 
increasing their propagation. Society is such an organic whole 
that few now deny that the best interests of each class attend upon 
the prosperity of all others. To the objection that, each class 
recognizing this, voluntary help and coédperation will effect all 
needed reforms, it is sufficient to refer to history, which shows that 
coercion has been found necessary. 

A recent instance has been well stated in the suggestive book 
‘¢ Class Interests.”* ‘* What could the farmers of Kansas and 
Nebraska do by voluntary combination to get reasonable freight 
rates on corn from way stations to Chicago. What could the 
managers of the granger movement have done to discipline the 
lawless railroads if they had confined themselves to voluntary asso- 
ciations looking to this end? They would have been laughed to 
scorn. Why? Because they would have lacked the power of 
coercion. * se “ It was when the grangers made 
themselves felt through the strong arm of the State that the rail- 
road managers learned a lesson which they could learn in no other 
way.” ‘Their mass,” [the people] said Mr. Spencer, ‘is too 
great, too incongruous, too scattered for effective combination.” 
The author of ‘*Class Interests” rightly argues, ‘* The people must 
learn to redress their own grievances, and for this purpose they 
must use some organization at hand with sufficient executive power 
to compel obedience. ‘This is to be found in the State only.” The 
same author calls attention to the case of the Washington monu- 
ment, which nine out of ten would have voted to be taxed for, but, as 
experience proved, would not build by voluntary effort. The ob- 
jection that the most deserving class, ‘* the forgotten man,” is taxed 
too heavily in aid of the undeserving, must be met by reforms in 
taxation, the introduction of the income tax and in other ways, so 
that the burden shall fall more fairly on all.t 

That the State confers its benefits as a charity is the error at the 
bottom of much of the opposition to moderate State action. 
Through education of the right kind, through postal savings banks, 





*P. 113. 


tSee admirable Report of the Baltimore Tax Commission for 1885, and especially 
Dr. R. T. Ely’s special report therein. 
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free public libraries and in other ways the local and national gov- 
ernments can do much to encourage self help. Those who are edu- 
cated at State expense, to take an extreme case, at the German 
universities, are not said to be lacking afterwards in the spirit of 
individual endeavor. Because some applications of State power, 
like the sumptuary laws and those respecting trade in local markets 
and fairs, good, doubtless, in their day, became ill-suited to later 
and changed conditions, and were repealed, there is no reason for 
supposing that other applications of State power may not now be 
needed. 

In the assumption that, as people become moral, government 
will cease, some overlook the growing necessity of law as a for- 
mulator of procedure and a definer of custom. For example, as 
banking grows more intricate and business relations become closer, 
there is a growing demand for decision by the official agents of 
society ** between those conflicting claims, the equitable adjust- 
ment of which is not obvious to the persons concerned.” * Gov- 
ernment and individual power may both grow by extension into 
new fields. It must not be forgotten that a certain amount 
of State control is necessary to resist the evils which, along 
with much good, attend on industrial monopoly and centraliza- 
tion. 

The object of the preceding argument has been, not to advocate 
universal State interference, as do the socialists, nor even to insist 
with Wagner that the growth of State power is so inevitable that it 
is idle to resist it, but merely to clear away those a priori theories 
of the suicidal folly of any State action whatever, beyond that of 
a sheriffalty, which are usually advanced in opposition to all plans 
for socialreform. The true position seems best expressed by Je- 
vons: ‘*No laws, nor customs, nor rights of property are so 
sacred that they must not be made away with, if it can be 
clearly shown that they stand in the way of the greatest hap- 
piness, salus populi, suprema lex. But it ought to be evident 
that, before we venture upon a great leap in the dark, we may 
well ask for cogent evidence as to the character of the landing 
place.” 


*Political Institutions, by Herbert Spencer, p. 608. 
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Space does not permit any extended consideration of practical 
measures, but it seems desirable to refer to the leading directions 
in which legislative activity will probably manifest itself in this 
country in the immediate future. 


. I. Epucation. 


Said Danton, ‘‘If you suffer the poor to grow up as animals, 
they may chance to become wild beasts and rend you.” Educa- 
tion may not directly prevent crime, but it may elevate industrially 
and train for citizenship. A.J. Mundella, M. P., a great mapu- 
facturer in the Sheffield district, England, employing from 3,000 
to 4,000 men, has testified * : ‘‘ My experience of workmen, on the 
average, is, that the better a man is educated, and the greater the 
intellectual resources ‘he possesses, the less is he disposed to 
sensual indulgence, and the less is he inclined to any kind of 
intemperance and excess.” Ignorance may not control legis- 
lation, but there is danger that ignorance as an ally of the 
unscrupulous demagogue may. WHence education for all becomes 
necessary. There is no need of arguing this in America. But 
there is great need of improving our present educational system. 
More industrial training, more study of the duties of citizenship 
are desirable. ‘‘ The education that is necessary to social weal,” 
it has been well said, ‘‘ is the education of the unthrifty in self- 
help and of the selfishly wealthy in just conduct and Christian 
helpfulness.” To this end scholars are encouraged in Europe to 
deposit their small savings with the teachers, who in turn place 
them, when above a certain small sum, in a bank secured by the 
government. ‘The sums are placed to the credit of each pupil. 
In preventing foolish expenditure for confectionery and tobacco 
and, above all, in encouraging habits of thrift and saving, these 
school savings banks started by M. Laurent, in Belgium in 1866, 
have proved a success and are being introduced in some American 
schools. Those best acquainted with the working of the system 
abroad claim that, while promoting thrift, it does not develop 
miserliness as might seem possible. This, probably, depends on 
the teacher. 


*Circular of Information of the U. S. Bureau of Education, No. 2, p. 19. 
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The following table shows the wonderful growth of the system 
in France, Austria and Italy. Similar institutions exist in Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Germany and other parts of Europe * : 


FRANCE. 
No. of schools No. of scholars Amount of 
Date. depositing. depositing. contributions. 
Francs. 
Jan. 1877, 8,033 176,040 2,984,352 
1879, 10,440 224,200 3,602,621 
1881, 14,372 302,741 6,403,773 
1882, 16,494 349,219 7,984,811 
1883, 19,433 395,869 9,064,583 
1884, 21,481 442,021 10,248,226 
AUSTRIA. 
Florins, 
1876, 15 2,621 13,337 
1878, 36 3,682 30,416 
1880, 141 7,333 54,647 
1882, 354 19,273 114,734 
ITALY. 
Lire. 

1876, 522 
1878, 1,060 53,601.82 
1880, 3,240 174,596.62 


II. Sanirary REGULATIONS. 


Mr. Charles L. Brace, Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society, 
of New York, testified before the U. S. Senate Committee on La- 
bor: ‘** After twenty-five years’ experience among the children of 
the poor in this city, I can truly say that there is no one cause so 
fruitful of crime, vagrancy and bad habits among them as the 
condition of the tenement houses. How they ever grow up to 
purity, honesty and decency is a wonder when one knows how they 
live.” Better sanitary regulations is the crying need of the hour. 
The State has here a most important and long neglected duty. 
As Carroll D. Wright, one of the best authorities on the subject, 
has said: ‘*I think the chief work which legislation can now do 
with reference to the labor question is in the matter of homes for 
operatives.” | When statistics show that three times as many, in 





*Jahrbicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik for 1885, p. 47. 
+Testimony before U. 8S. Senate Committee on Labor, vol. 3, p. 418. 
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proportion to population, die in the tenement as in the residence 
wards of our large cities, it is safe to say that though much of this 
mortality is due to insufficient or unwholesome food, to excessive 
manual labor and other causes, fully one-half is directly attribut- 
able to the bad housing of the people. Any wholesale removal of 
such tenements by the sanitary authorities, before private enter- 
prise can be aroused to supply better would be unwise, but it is 
only necessary to observe what is being done in Chicago* under 
the able superintendence of the health commissioner, Dr. Oscar C. 
De Wolf, to become convinced that the city authorities can effect 
great improvements. No house can now be constructed in Chi- 
cago until the health officer has approved the plans, and no house 
can be occupied or even the plumbing covered or concealed until 
another inspection. Thirteen hundred and eighty-four examina- 
tions of new buildings were thus made during the first nine months 
of 1885, and in 371 of these, changes were ordered by the inspect- 
ors. The health officers also examined, during the same time, the 
abodes of 446,322 persons and secured 16,894 abatements of nui- 
sances. 


III. Lanp Laws. 


The theories of Henry George will not help us; but when we 
consider that there are one and one-half million tenant farmers in 
the United States, or more than in all Great Britain ; when we con- 
sider, too, that there are only about one-half as many land-owners 
in this immense territory as in France with twelve million less pop- 


_ulation,t and when the further fact is added that twenty-nine Eu- 


ropean landlords own as large an area here as the whole surface of 
Ireland and under severer terms with tenants,{ we may well ask 
ourselves if the legislation which has permitted such abuses should 
not be at once amended. Nothing has been so conducive to high 
high wages and national prosperity as our free Western land, yet 
now scarcely an acre of agricultural land remains open to free settle- 
ment, save that requiring much capital for drainage or irrigation.§ 
Our writers who speak so hopefully of the conservative influence 





*For a fuller account of the sanitary regulations and their enforcement in Chicago, 
see my article in Bradstreet’s, Dec. 26, 1885. 

tSee article in North American Review for January, 1886, by Thomas P. Gill, M. P. 

+See article in North American Review for February, 1886, by A. J. Desmond. 

§See comprehensive report of Edward 8. Lacey, House Reports, 47th Congress, 
ist sess., vol. 2, No. 473. 
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of our farming population to resist the seething discontent of our 
railroad and manufacturing centres should ponder these facts. 
The State should at once take measures to make wise use of our 
remaining resources and to encourage the ownership of small farms 
by their occupants if this be practicable. The time may come 
when our government will be obliged, like the British, to assist our 
poorest classes to emigrate. Where will be the land for them? 


IV. Posrat Savines Banks. 


These now exist in almost every European country. In the 
United Kingdom, at the close of 1880, $164,333,382.19 were on 
deposit in these institutions by 2,184,972 persons. They do not 
seem necessary in New England and New York, especially in the 
former section, because of the great popularity of the local sav- 
ings banks. But the distrust of these in the West and South 
leaves a field open to the postal savings banks, which, probably, 
will soon be filled. Many a workman would deposit a few cents in 
the post-office, as he passes, who would not think of entering a 
bank. The investment of these deposits, while our debt is being 
paid so rapidly, is a financial difficulty, but it does not seem insup- 
erable. 


V. DereMANDs OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


During the last session of the forty-eighth Congress, Mr. 
T. V. Powderly, the chief of the order which now embraces in its 
5,900 assemblies between 300,000 and 500,000 voters, sent out a 
secret circular to the members of the order, requesting them 
to write to members of Congress in behalf of labor measures. 
Over six thousand letters and postal cards went through the 
Congressional post-office at Washington in one day in re- 
sponse.* Such a body of voters will soon command almost any 
reasonable legislation. The danger is rather that, without due 
consideration, they will ask for unwise measures. Some of their 
demands have been endorsed already in this paper. Others, such 
as for strict factory inspection, liability of employers for ac- 
cidents, incorporation of trade unions, establishment of bureaus 
of statistics and of courts of arbitration, prohibition of child labor 








*Address of Mr. Powderley, Oct. 5, 1885, at the National Assembly of K. of L. at 
Toronto. 
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and limitation of women’s labor will be generally approved, pro- 
vided sufficient concert of action is induced to secure their nearly 
simultaneous adoption in all our large manufacturing States. 
Otherwise capital may, in some degree, be driven into States where 
such laws do not prevail. 

One of our greatest evils, the unrestricted immigration of cer- 
tain classes from Europe will, ere long, come to the front as much 
as has the Chinese question. It is a good omen that, instead of 
rushing to Congress for protection, the officia! chief of the Knights 
of Labor thus addresses his order*: ‘* We should ask of the Eu- 
ropean labor organizations to recommend some journals that would 
publish statements of the condition of affairs in this country, when 
they come to them from reliable sources. We should print circu- 
lars and documents concerning the status of the working-men here 
and scatter them among our brethren in foreign lands.” 

The demand for legislation in favor of weekly payments, and 
for the abolition of the contract system on public works, will not 
be so generally endorsed. ‘The success of weekly payments in 
Massachusetts will bé watched with interest. It has been found 
in England the surest way to prevent the evils of factory stores. 


VI. GoveERNMENT RaILROADS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


One important demand of the Knights of Labor demands care- 
ful study: ** That the government shall obtain possession, by pur- 
chase, under the rights of eminent domain, of all telegraphs, tele- 
phones and railroads, and that hereafter no charter or license be 
issued to any corporation for construction or operation of any 
means of transporting intelligence or passengers or freight.” This 
is socialistic, but the theory of Jevons, which we have adopted, 
requires us to examine all proposed changes on their merits. One 
thing seems to me certain. Nothing can be done in this direction 
under our present civil service, which makes us a reproach among 
nations. ‘The necessity for civil service reform lies not in any 
actual misappropriation of funds." That may be of little account. 
The danger lies in the immense power conferred upon the worst 
elements of our politics. There can be no calm consideration of 
national or local interests, when the spoils of office await the vic- 
tor. To increase the power of our political bosses by such an 





*Address at Toronto, Oct. 5, 1885. 
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enormous extension of these spoils as railroad ownership by the 
State would entail, would bring upon us such a reign of corruption 
and tyranny as few can conceive. 

It is quite possible that there are such counterbalancing consid- 
erations in case of the telegraph as to make government management 
of that a wise measure. Railroads, however, are better in private 
hands. ‘The only forcible argument for State ownership, rather 
than State regulation, is, that now in many places our great cor- 
porations are supposed to exert as much corruption in buying 
privileges from legislatures and boards of aldermen as would the 
State or municipality, if it displaced these corporations. This 
argument will have more weight in some states and cities than in 
others, but of itself, seems insufficiently proven to warrant State 
or local ownership. It is claimed by some that, while State own- 
ership of railroads might at first bring corrupt administration, yet 
that is no more than the legislative corruption resulting from the 
present system. <A corrupt administrative machinery, however, by 
enormously increasing the power of local bosses, must also affect 
the independence of the legislative department. Both railroads 
and telegraphs are owned by most of the European governments, 
but we must remember that a monarchy like the German is usually 
far more successful in securing pure civil administration than can 
be any republic with the false notions of *‘ spoils” that so often 
prevail. 

As we shall gain nothing, however, by blinding our eyes to the 
results of socialistic experiments in Europe, I have thought it well 
tou quote the following, from the eminent Belgian economist, 
de Laveleye,* in reply to Herbert Spencer: ‘* Men would be no 
more slaves in workshops belonging to the State than in those of 
merchants or manufacturers of the present day. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer can very easily assure himself of this fact. Let him 
visit the State collieries at Saarbruck or inspect the Belgian rail- 
ways and interrogate all the officials and workmen employed; he 
will find that, from the highest to the lowest, they are quite as free, 
quite as contented wiih their lot as those engaged in any private 
industry. There is even far more guarantee against arbitrary 
measures, so that their real freedom is greater than elsewhere. 
The proof of this is the fact that posts in any industries belong- 


*Contemporary Rev., April, 1885. 
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ing to the State are always sought for by the best workmen.” 
Prof. Hadley, in a recent conversation, has also affirmed that State 
ownership of railways in Belgium and Germany is asuccess. But 
all this applies to continental bureaucracies. Our political condi- 
tions are far different. 

Whatever may be the wisdom of our government taking posses- 
sion of the telegraph, the true solution of the great abuses of our 
railroad system lie in State regulation rather than ownership. 
That there is need of some governmental action is fully sustained 
both by Prof. Hadley and by Pres. C. F. Adams, of the Union 
Pacific R. R., who are acknowledged to be at once the most com- 
petent and impartial students of the question in America. 


VII. Monicreat Ownersure oF Gas Works. 


In discussing socialism, it was held that, save in exceptional 
cases, State ownership of means of production was unwise. Some 
of our economists, notably Drs. R. T. Ely and E. J. James, main- 
tain that means of illumination are such an exception, and, as 160 
towns and cities of England successfully operate their gas works, 
the subject of municipal socialism becomes a practical question. 
Other demands for municipal action are made, such as the owner- 
ship, if not the management, of street railways. In view of the 
probable increase of municipal functions in this country in the 
near future, the American Economic Association is to be con- 
gratulated on having begun a thorough study of the history and 
present status of municipal ownership of productive property in the 
United States. 

The possibilities, both good and bad, of municipal management 
are wellillustrated in the following account of the municipal gas 
manufacture of Wheeling, West Virginia, written December 5, 
1885, by a prominent official of that city. ‘‘In reply to your in- 
quiries, I will say briefly that we furnish gas to consumers at 90 
cents per thousand feet, and at this price realize a handsome 
marginal profit. Politics have never entered into the manage- 
ment of this work, although owned and operated by the city. ‘This 
business has always been run on sound business principles. Now, 
however, the completion of things las changed, and henceforth it 
will be recognized as a political machine, and I will not vouch for 
cheap manufacture and good results. A new Board of Trustees 
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has been elected ° ° * who are compelled to change 
the administration from political pressure brought to bear upon 
them. Officers of long experience in the gas business will be sup- 
planted by men who are totally ignorant of the manufacture of gas. 
My opinion is that the contemplated change will be one of the 
most disastrous things the city has ever done, and would wager 
anything that within six months they (the Board) will be com- 
pelled to raise the price of gas, and doubtless wreck the entire 
business.” As the writer of the above was, I conclude, one of the 
displaced officials, his predictions may he somewhat colored there- 
by. The poor results of municipal gas manufacture at Philadel- 
phia are well known. The experiment there, however, has not 
been a fair test, since the gas manufacture has been in the hands 
of an irresponsible board, which no one could favor. 

As long as quasi-public corporations declare from 21 to 33 per 
cent. dividends, without due regard to the public interests, as 
was the case with the New York gas companies in 1883, and as 
long as valuable franchises are voted away for a nominal sum, so 
long will the demand for State or municipal interference continue 
to grow. The London experiment of allowing the various gas 
companies to increase their dividends a certain per cent. for every 
penny reduction in the price of gas, which seems better also than 
arbitrary limitation of dividends, has met, it is said, with general 
satisfaction. 


CONCLUSION. 


It has been my attempt in this paper to point out the strength 
and weakness of Socialism, to show the need of moderate State 
action, and to point out as well as might be, in the space allotted 
to it, some of the most important directions of State interference 
in the cause of justice and of the best interests of all classes of 
the social organism. As remarked before, it has been necessary 
to omit all reference to individual initiative, to profit-sharing, to co- 
operation, to mutual benefit and relief associations, to arbitration, 
and especially to moral reforms, which, in my opinion, are more 
promising than any State action, important as that also may be. 
‘* What is most urgent,” writes Professor Ingram,* ‘ is not legis- 
lative interference on any large scale with the industrial relations, 





*Encyclopedia Brittanica, article, Political Economy. 
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but the formation in both the higher and lower regions of the in- 
dustrial world of profound convictions as to social duties, and some 
more effective mode than at present exists of diffusing, maintain- 
ing and applying these convictions.” Such seems the true solu- 
tion of the social question. Many important factors of the prob- 
lem have been necessarily omitted, or too hastily dwelt upon. A 
question that reaches down to all the fundamental principles of po- 
litical economy and social science, and one may well add, ethics 
and religion, cannot be adequately treated in a single paper. But 
if any of the facts and opinions here presented shall awaken some 
to a more vivid realization of the magnitude of the questions at 
issue and of the tremendous responsibility on the shoulders of all 
thinking men to study the problem wisely and well, in all candor 
and sympathy for those less fortunate, it may be, than ourselves, 
my purpose will be accomplished. 

Although the way sometimes looks dark, our faith is strong that 
in the dim, far-distant future, the dream of the poet shall be 
fulfilled. 


** There shall come from out this noise of strife and groaning 
A broader and a juster brotherhood, 

A deep equality of aim, postponing 
All selfish-seeking to the general good, 

Then shall come a time, when each shall to another 
Be as Christ would have him—brother unto brother.” 
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Ill. LABOR UNIONS UNDER DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. 
BY D. MCGREGOR MEANS, OF NEW YORK. 


(Read September 10, 1885.) 


The Trade Unions of England may be said to have come into 
existence within the last half century. For a long time their growth 
was slow, but of late years, since the removal of certain legal 
obstacles to their formation, they have increased and multiplied 
until they have now a membership of probably over 800,000. 

Such Unions are still in their infancy in this country, but there is 
reason to suppose that they will increase more rapidly in the future 
than in the past. They are under influences somewhat different 
from those that have operated on the English Unions. The 
latter were compelled to trust to their own powers and to depend 
upon their own exertions, for the spirit of Parliament and of the 
law was hostile to them. In this country the institution of uni- 
versal suffrage may be used by these Unions to put in office legisla- 
tors of a friendly disposition. The general character of the 
legislation that is likely to result from their influence, seems, 
therefore, to be a timely and proper subject of enquiry for those 
who are disposed to forecast the jurisprudence of the future. 

Democracy does not mean now what it meant when Aristotle 
wrote. Democracy in his sense was government by the many for 
their own interest. Government by the many for the common 
good, he called Polity, or Republic. We, however, leave out of 
the meaning all reference to the end or aim of the government. 
Democracy is simply government by means of representatives 
chosen by universal suffrage, whether they govern well or ill. Nor 
do we hold that such government necessarily tends to the common 
good. Popular government is a means, not anend. The majority 
is not infallible—the voice of the people is not literally the voice 
of God. The people may be misled by bad advisers, or commit 
wilful injustice in the future as they have often done in the past, 
and it is under government of this fallible nature that we are to 
consider the Labor Unions as exerting their powers. 

For the purpose of clearly understanding the nature of the 
enquiry, it is desirable to define at the outset what is meant by 
special legislation and by class legislation. It may be said in 
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general that legislation has never proceeded upon any systematic 
plan. Every law is passed in response to a particular demand. 
Persons under certain circumstances see how they may be benefited 
by legislation that gives them new advantages, or removes from 
them old restrictions. Very few laws are passed because there is 
a general demand for them, and very few are general in the sense 
that they actually apply to every citizen. Even the criminal acts 
do not begin — ‘‘All men are forbidden to do this,” but ** Whoever 
shall,” or ‘‘If any one does,” ete. The general character of a law 
depends upon the number of citizens who may probably be affected 
by it. If everyone is likely to be in the situation contemplated by 
the law, it is truly a general law; if only a few, it is a 
special law. 

But special legislation need not be class iegislation. A law may 
be passed at the instance of a small number of persons, and apply 
but to a small number of persons, without being class legislation. 
We shall get at the idea of aclass through the definition of a caste. 
Those members of a community that have descended from certain 
ascertainable ancestors form a natural caste, one that cannot he 
quitted by its members or entered by outsiders. If legislation 
granted any privileges to such members, or imposed any disabilities 
upon them, it would be clearly class-legislation. The criterion is 
the part played by volition. If there are citizens to whom the law 
gives privileges, or upon whom it imposes burdens, because they 
have certain attributes, or stand in certain relations, which are not 
attainable, or removable, as the case may be, by other citizens 
through their own exertions, such citizens form a class, and such 
law is class-legislation. The same is true when the hindrances to 
such exertions are very great. 

Unless laborers form a ¢lass in this sense, we may question the 
truth of many of the complaints concerning their condition. It is 
claimed that laborers as a class, have been oppressed by legisla- 
tion in the past, and it is urged that legislation in the future shali 
favor them as a class. Let us examine both these contentions. 

It is easier to talk about ‘‘ the laborer” than to define the 
meaning of the word. In one sense we are all laborers, for every- 
one does work of some kind. But probably the essential feature 
of the definition is the compulsory nature of the work. Laborers 
are those who have no other means cf support than the sale of 
their muscular strength and manual skill, for a consideration pay- 
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able at once. Poverty is therefore a characteristic of the laborer. 
If he has property he is no longer dependent. He can then hire 
some one to work for him. He may still continue to work for 
wages, but he does not have to work for a living. Just so soon 
and so far as his wages cease to be a necessity, he begins to 
acquire the interests of the capitalist. Laborers, then, are simply 
poor people, and the non-possession of property is the distinctive 
mark, and practically the only distinctive mark of the laboring 
class, so-called. 

It cannot be denied that in England there has been legislation 
that has the look of aiming to keep the poor from bettering their 
condition. Sir Thomas More saw nothing in the system of 
society around him but a conspiracy of the rich against the poor, 
and Prof. Thorold Rogers declares that it was a conspiracy con- 
cocted by the law and carried out by parties interested in its 
success, to cheat the English workman of his wages, to tie him to 
the soil, to degrade him into irreparable poverty. Statutes without 
number were passed to fix wages, to prevent the migration of 
laborers, and to check combinations, and barbarous penalties were 
prescribed for the violation of these acts. But what trace of such 
legislation is to be found in our statute books? If any restrictions 
upon combinations of laborers exist, they are never enforced. So 
far as I can discover, there is in our system of laws no class dis- 
tinction between rich and poor. There are no special privileges 
attached to the ownership of property, and its acquisition by the 
poor is neither hampered by legal obstacles, nor is it practically 
very difficult. 

Some of the Labor Unions of Europe indeed lay it down that 
the institution of private property necessarily involves special 
privileges ; but we must assume that the common sense of mankind 
will always judge that the advantages of this institution greatly 
outweigh its inconveniences, and unless the law gives the property- 
owner some privilege additional to that necessarily connected with 
property, such as an exclusive right to office, or a right to com- 
mand the labor of the poor, there is no injustice in the institution. 

‘It appears, therefore, that so far as legal restrictions upon the 
activity of the poor are concerned, there are none. As to the 
claim that the legislation of the future must be in the interest of 
the laborers, it is to a certain extent, at least, paradoxical. The 
laborers are the poor, and if legislation is to discriminate in their 
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favor, it can only be by discriminating against the rich. But such 
legislation defeats its own object. It can only aim to make the 
poor rich, and it would accomplish this by making the rich poor. 
As soon as the benefit is bestowed it is to be recalled. As soon 
as the poor man, by the aid of this legislation acquires property, 
this legislation like a boomerang turns on him and snatches it 
away. No doubt there are those who would be contented with 
legislation that should make the rich poor without making the poor 
rich — with the mere plunder of the property owners — and such 
legislation was contemplated by Aristotle in his observations on 
Democracy ; but it is safe to say that the injury to the mass of 
the poor would be so quickly and severely felt that the rich would 
be able to put a sudden stop to robbery of this kind. 

It seems, therefore, that laborers as a class have no interests 
other than those of the whole community. Whatever improve- 
ments in our institutions tend to make it easier to acquire property, 
or to make property more productive, are for the interest of both 
rich and poor. Of course it would be folly to be blind to the 
general disposition of the poor to favor large public expenditure. 
They reason that public expenditure necessarily involves the 
employment of laborers, and that the more of it there is, the 
greater will be the demand for labor, and the higher the wages 
paid. They overlook the possibility that if the money taken by 
taxation from the property owners were left in their pockets, it 
would still go for the payment of wages and would be spent with 
so much more judgment, that it would constitute a permanent 
and increasing wages-fund. Even if it were spent in luxuries it 
would furnish temporary employment to the laborers that produce 
luxuries. The $15,000,000 spent on the capitol at Albany, and 
the $15,000,000 spent on the court house at New York, furnished 
employment for the time to some laborers, but it was at the 
expense of others. If two-thirds of the sum had been left with 
the taxpayers, it would have employed laborers also, and would 
have done so indefinitely. 

To this Mr. Henry George would reply that the public revenue 
should be spent in works that would be of permanent benefit to 
the poor — free baths, free dispensaries, free hospitals, ete. He 
does not make sufficient allowance for the fact that if laborers are 
provided with these things they would not need so high wages, 
and not needing them, they would not get them. No legislation 
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can make capital engage in unprofitable employment. If it is 
taxed too heavily, it will strive to make its profit by reduced 
wages ; if it cannot do this, it will emigrate to some country where 
it can, and if it cannot do this it will cease to be accumulated. A 
large public expenditure is certain to enrich corrupt politicians, 
contractors and jobbers, but it is hardly possible that it should be 
for the interest of the great body of laborers. 

Upon the whole, we may conclude that although laborers do in 
a sense constitute a class, because they labor from necessity and 
not from choice, yet there is no class-legislation of which they can 
complain, except that which tends to lessen their wages and there- 
by to make it more difficult for them to leave their class. And on 
the other hand there can be no legislation in their interest except 
that which makes it easier for them to leave their class. It is 
beneficial in so far as it is destructive. If it does not tend to 
extinguish the class, it fails of its purpose. And such legislation 
must be for the good of the whole society. 

But the case of Labor Unions is wholly different from that of 
laborers at large. The ability to form a Union implies a remove 
from the condition of the mere laborer. ‘These Unions cannot 
exist without capital, and their history in England shows that they 
ean quickly accumulate a large capital. They are formed for each 
trade by the most skillful and intelligent of the workmen in that 
trade, and as soon as they are formed their members cease to be 
dependent. Their object is to secure this independence. They 
say to the employer, pay the wages that we ask, or your capital 
shall lie idle. The bricklayers of New York command for such a 
purpose the savings of the bricklayers throughout the country. 
These savings are accumulated as a menace to employers, and, 
where a Union is at all strong, it is stronger than almost any 
single employer. He must fight with his own capital, but his men 
fight with that of all their fellow tradesmen. 

In fact, so little claim have the Labor Unions to represent 
laborers that they occupy a position of necessary hostility to them. 
The great mass of common laborers cannot unite. They have 
nothing in common but their poverty. Agricultural laborers, the 
largest class of all, cannot unite in this country because the 
country is too sparsely settled. Less than one-fifth of the laborers 
of England are within the Unions, and more than one-half of them 
will probably be permanently outside. So far as these outcasts 
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are concerned, the Union men are quite as much their masters as 
the capitalists. It is important not to be misled by the apparent 
effort to bring workmen into the Unions. This is a temporary 
policy, adopted because the Unions are weak and need more fight- 
ing strength. But as soon as they are strong enough, their policy 
changes. It is for the interest of those who work at a trade that 
there should be as few working at it as possible. Hence the 
Unions limit the number of apprentices very strictly, and as fast 
as they can they practically drive Non-Union men out of the trade 
rather than into the Union. When a Union grows strong, judging 
from the course of things in England, it looks askance upon work- 
men that have not learned their trade under Union men. There is 
the door to the trade — only thieves and robbers come in by any 
other way. The feeling in the medical profession is a form of the 
Trade Union feeling. ‘To be sure doctors are not so barbarous as 
to refuse to attend patients that employ irregular practitioners, but 
they will not consult with such practitioners, and they will employ 
all their power and call in the aid of the law to drive such unworthy 
members out of practice. ‘This example may well be considered 
by Trade Unionists. ‘Why should people be allowed to employ 
irregular bricklayers or carpenters any more than irregular doctors? 
The entering wedge has been driven, for in New York not every- 
one that calls himself a plumber may do plumbing. 

It seems, therefore, that the members of these Unions constitute 
a Class, and are animated by class-feeling. It follows also that 
although laborers in general cannot profit at the expense of the 
whole society, Labor Unions can. They can profit, if in no other 
way, by the reduced wages of the laborers who are not members of 
the Unions. Those who belong to this helpless class are not worth 
high wages. Unless employers can get their services at low rates 
they will not risk incurring the hostility of the Unions by employ- 
ing them. They are the unskilled, the dishonest, the improvident, 
the stupid and the unlucky. ‘The Trade Unions desire to exclude 
all such from their ranks. They are an illustration of the princi- 
ple of natural selection. Their members are raised to a certain 
extent above the operation of Malthus’ law. Their wages are not 
dependent upon the general increase of population, but upon the 
increase of the members of their trade. If there are more people 
in the world, but no more carpenters, so much the better for the 
carpenters. 
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It seems, therefore, that Labor Unions do not differ essentially 
from the associations of manufacturers. For the present, at least, 
their influence upon the general policy of our legislation will prob- 
ably be the same. An association of manufacturers naturally 
endeavors to limit competition. New concerns are not favored, 
and whatever tends to put the control of the industry into the 
hands of the members of the association is favored. Of course 
there is no question that the manufacturers of this country have 
had a great deal of special legislation in their favor in the shape of 
protective duties. They say that this is not class legislation. If 
there is any complaint of the duty on copper, they say—any one 
can smelt copper. Any poor man can Jay up capital and buy a 
copper mine and establish copper works for himself, if he thinks 
the duty on copper gives excessive profits to the miners. But in 
so far as these are insuperable obstacles to this course, so far as 
any industry is monopolized, either by the possession of patents, 
as is said to be the case in the steel works, or by the possession of 
natural advantages, as is said to be the case in the copper and 
marble industries, or by the necessity of a very large capital, it 
cannot be denied that the capitalists engaged in that industry form 
a class, and that duties that prevent competition with them are 
class legislation. And just so far as the laborers engaged in that 
industry form unions, they become a class and are interested in 
the maintenance of such duties. Here their interests diverge, not 
only from those of laborers in unprotected industries, but also from 
those of their employers. The employers want protection on 
goods, but free trade in labor. They want profits larger than are 
current, but they want to pay only the current wages. But the 
workmen do not want free trade in labor, and they do want to share 
in the abnormal profits; and they can compel their employers to 
give them a share ifthey can maintain their Unions. Hence the 
Unions denounce the importation of laborers, and endeavor to ex- 
pel the Chinese. Such importations nullify their work. But 


they are heartily in accord with the manufacturers in the support 
of protective duties. Both call for protection for home industries, 
by which the manufacturer means good profits in his own business, 
and the Union means good wages in its own trade. One object,’ 
the Unions claim, is as legitimate as the other. If the tariff isa 
good thing when it benefits the manufacturer, it does not become 
bad when that benefit is transferred to the workman. 
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It may very well be that the growth of Trade Unions will cool 
the ardor of the manufacturers for protection. If the Unions 
succeed in taking off the excess of profits over the normal rate 
where any such exists, and securing it in the shape of~-higher 
wages, manufacturers will probably think that it will not pay to 
spend any more money for. protective legislation. They will feel 
that protection has done its work. That feeling will not be shared 
by the Unions, and there will then arise a struggle over the con- 
trol of legislation. In this struggle there will be advantages on 
both sides. The capitalists will have money to apply to the pur- 
chase of the votes of Non-Union men, and their representatives 
being themselves wealthy, will not be purchaseable. The repre- 
sentatives of the Trade Unions will be poor, and so far as they 
stand for a policy, not because it is right, but because it is believed 
to be for the pecuniary interest of a class, they will be purchase- 
able. But on the other hand the discipline of the Unions will be 
so complete that in every manufacturing town they will be likely 
to hold the balance of power, and they will require explicit pledges 
to vote for the measures that they desire, as a condition of their 
support. So far as they can agree upon these measures before- 
hand, there seems to be no reason why they should not carry 
them in a State in which the manufacturing class is very large. 
Elsewhere the agricultural class will probably be roused to dislike 
of their policy, and in conjunction with the capitalists will hold 
them in check. But nowhere shall we be likely to see any legis- 
lation designed, at least openly designed, to interfere with the 
plans of the Unions. They will probably demand and obtain 
legislation limiting the hours of labor, and regulating the employ- 
ment of women and children, although here conflicting interests 
will have to be reconciled. When it comes to fixing the wages to 
be paid to laborers employed by government, the conflict will be 
open. A skillful carpenter or machinist would not view with 
favor a law giving a street scavenger as high wages as he gets 
himself. Obviously the Unions can agree upon legislation only to 
very moderate extent. But when they agree upon a national 
policy, the canvass of the future member of Congress will become 
a trying ordeal. He will have to declare in advance what he pro- 
poses to do, and he will probably take with him very full instruc- 
tions from his constituents. 

The recent performance in the State of New York in regard to 
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the employment of convicts by contract illustrates this subject. 
At the demand of the representatives of certain Labor Unions 
such employment was terminated, and it was evidently a matter of 
indifferenee to them if the convicts were to be supported by tax- 
ation instead of earning their own living. The manufacturers 
engaged in the industries affected by the competition of these con- 
tractors no doubt sympathized with the agitation, and probably 
fomented it. They considered that these contractors were enabled 
to undersell them by getting their labor cheap, and the laborers 
considered that their wages were kept down by the competition of 
the convicts. They both considered that their share of the in- 
creased burden of taxation would be less than the increase of 
profits and wages that they would secure by stopping the work 
of the convicts. Now with free competition they would both be 
wrong. If the contractors sell below the normal cost of production, 
capital will withdraw from these industries until the supply of pro- 
ducts is reduced and the demand raises the price. It has been 
demonstrated that the products of prison labor amount to not 
more than two or three per cent. of the total production ii any 
industry, and of course the supply from the source cannot be 
increased. A like result would follow in the case of labor and 
wages. There may indeed be a temporary advantage to both 
manufacturers and laborers in closing the prison workshops, until 
the supply of products overtakes the demand ; but, if the industries 
are open, this advantage would be but trifling. 

If the industries are not open, however, the manufacturers and 
the Unions may both be right. The manufacturers may gain if 
they can prevent the starting of new shops, and the Unions if they 
can limit the number of workmen. And if the Unions are well 
organized they will take this gain away from the manufacturers 
and add it to their wages. The Legislature submitted to the 
Unions in this matter, and it will grow more submissive as the 
Unions grow more powerful. Legislation of this kind seems to be 
consistent with the principle of protection to American labor. If 
our laborers ought to be protected against the laborers of Europe, 
whose only offense is pauperism, they are certainly right in claim- 
ing protection against laborers who are addicted to robbery, arson 

“and murder. 

It would be interesting to consider the prospective relations be- 
tween Labor Unions and the courts, especially the courts of the 
United States ; but such an enquiry would require more space than 
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is now at my command. I have tried not so much to establish 
conclusions as to lay a basis upon which they may be established ; 
nevertheless the investigation shows some propositions to be pre- 
sumptively valid, and with a brief statement of these I shall close. 

The formation of Labor Unions requires the exercise of fore- 
thought, patience, industry and mutual trust. As these are 
qualities upon which civilization rests, we may look upon the 
growth of these Unions without very grave apprehension. Their 
growth implies the acquisition of property ; hence they will not be 
hostile to property as an institution, although they may be hostile 
to certain prescriptive rights. They will seek their own selfish 
interests, and to some extent the interests of the whole society 
may suffer; but the very qualities that give them their power will 
enable them to see when its unjust use reacts upon their own pros- 
perity. They will probably obtain special legislation, and even 
class legislation ; but there seems to be no reason to suppose that 
it will be more burdensome to the community than the legislation 
of the manufacturers. Their constitution implics the existence of 
society substantially in its present form ; therefore in their warfare 
they will stand within the pale of society and not without it. They 
will perforce make use of the institution of representative govern- 
ment. If their aims are just and patriotic, their representatives 
will probably be faithful and honest, and not unwilling to learn by 
experience. If their purposes are grossly selfish, their representa- 
tives will be of corresponding character, and capital knows how to 
deal with such legislators. While the Unions are feeble and in- 
experienced they will listen to crazy agitators and be engaged in 
wild and destructive movements. ‘They are, as it were, the party 
in opposition ; when they come into power they will, after a tem- 
porary intoxication, be sobered by responsibility. They will con- 
tend with employers until both parties learn to deal with each 
other on equal terms. They will form a class above the very 
poor, which will remain the ‘‘ laboring class,” and while striving 
to share the profits of the rich, they will be interested to restrain 
the poor from predatory assaults upon property. It may be that 
their policy will be no wiser than that which now guides our gov- 
ernment; still the qualities by which they must rise are qualities 
that tend to conservatism. If the counsels that are to guide the 
Trade Unions of this country shall be as wise as those by which 
the Trade Unions of England have been guided, we need not 
despair of the Republic. 
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I. INFLUENCE OF CITY LIFE ON HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 
BY GRACE PECKHAM, M. D., OF NEW YORK. 


(Read Sept. 9th, 1885.) 


None know better than the members of the American Social Science 
Association that the discussion of every social problem bristles with 
difficulties. The subject before us is no exception. Because of 
its complexity it is even more difficult than many. Man, in his 
relation to city life, is not an unit of fixed value. In fact, as an 
individual unit he varies indefinitely according to his age, his oc- 
cupation, his surroundings. Let a human being be represented 
by the figure one, and city life will be to him like so many ciphers 
with the attending decimal point placed before or after, decreasing 
or increasing his welfare by tenfold, according to circumstances. 
Whether, experiencing every deprivation, he dwells in a tenement 
house, with its darkness and dirt, living on poor and insufficient 
food, or whether he dwells in a Fifth avenue mansion, in luxury, 
with every desirable thing in life at his command, he passes through 
a whole gamut of experiences, the sum total of which are crystal- 
lized into his being. 

In investigating the subject there are two methods. which may be 
pursued; 1st, the statistical; 2d, general observation. 

The statistical is the one which commends itself at first thought. 
In contrasting city and country life, if one could know what pro- 
portion of individuals of similar classes enjoyed good health, what 
proportion suffered from sickness, and the nature and severity of 
the sickness ; what proportion are accorded a long life; if one 
could have statistics with reference to the immensely vary- 
ing hygienic surroundings, definite conclusions might be arrived 
at. The present is a statistical age. There is a mania for 
gathering statistics on every conceivable subject. ‘‘ What are 
the statistics in regard to it?” is almost invariably asked, when 
any question comes up for discussion. The work which is 
spent on vital statistics is something enormous. The pains- 
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taking efforts of those engaged in it are certainly commend- 
atory ; but the result as yet as an aid to purely scientific work 
is not in any way commensurate with the labor. The returns 
at best are inaccurate, for no matter with how much zeal the 
statistician may work, he cannot overcome the negligence of 
some who fail to report: or of others who report inaccurately. 
While writing the above there appeared in the New York Medical 
Record (Aug. 27), an article by Dr. W. G. Thompson, which 
confirms this view. In reviewing the mortality and vital statistics 
of the census of 1880, just published by Dr. J. S. Billings, after 
five years of conscientious labor, he says: ‘‘ The author has done 
all that is possible to tabulate returns in a scientific and practical 
form; bat the liability to error is so great, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 30 per cent., and in special cases to much more, that any 
reasoning based upon the tables must be conducted with great 
caution. These errors are due to the vast size and wide distribu- 
tion of the population; to the constant migration and immigra- 
tion, and more than all to the absence of systematic local records 
of vital statistics. Only 37 per cent. of the blanks sent to physi- 
cians were filled and returned. On these were 166,596 deaths for 
1880, while the total number of deaths were 756,893, and census 
enumerators passing over the same ground failed to give 61,020 
deaths reported by physicians.” 

In attempting to treat the question of the relation of city life to 
infancy we discovered an instance of the futility of trying to follow 
the statistical method. The State Board of Health of New York 
publishes a monthly, as well as an annual bulletin of deaths and 
their causes in districts, towns and cities. As the vital statistics 
of small villages are given, as well as others, it seemingly offered 
a promising field for pursuing the subject. In glancing down the 
column headed ‘‘ percentage of deaths under five years to total 
deaths,” here and there were towns, small ones, with one to five 
thousand inhabitants, with a record of 100 per cent. Such a 
record was startling. More than twice the percentage of New 
York city, which appeared in the same list. Looking back to the 
total number of deaths, in order to interpret this surprising infant 
mortality, we found that there had been only one death during the 
month, that a child; consequently the percentage of children under 
five to the total number of deaths was 100 per cent. 

In the present state of statistics, therefore, the statistical method, 
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though the ideal cannot be relied upon; that of observation must 
be in the main employed, a method which, Decause of the vastness . 
of the subject, must be imperfect, and conclusions drawn from it 
will be open to dissensions, in that no two people view a matter 
from exactly the same standpoint. The ideas on the subject are 
therefore offered as suggestions rather than definite and fixed con- 
clusions. 

In the discussion of the influence of city life on the health and 
development of the individual, the subject will be considered as fol- 
lows: 

I. Its Influence on Infancy. 
II. Its Influence on Childhood and Youth. 

IIIf. Its Influence on the Adult. 

IV. Its Influence on Old Age. 


I. Its Influence on Infancy (including the first five years of 
existence). - 

However it was arrived at, the census of 1880 shows that the 
infant mortality of cities is twice as great as that of rural dis- 
tricts. Observation also confirms this. Who does not recall the 
pale, pinched features of city infants, fragile flowers, fading and 
withering in an uncongenial atmosphere. 

What, then, is it city life that is so hostile to the infant? In 
general terms, bad air and improper diet ; among the poor these 
and insufficient clothing, and neglect, wilful or thorough ignorance. 

It is the infant mortality of the tenement districts which swells 
the list. The poor little atom of humanity is launched into ex- 
istence in a bed-room that has never seen the light of day. This 
room, with the light penetrating into it through an intermediate 
kitchen from the front room, is filled with vermin. The child 
comes to be one of an already large family occupying these three 
rooms, crowding them at night, so that in winter the air is like 
that of the black hole of Calcutta. ‘The tenement is one of four 


like it on the same floor. The whole building contains a larger 
population than many a sleepy New England village. 

Here the child lives and grows, swaddled in rags, seldom bathed, 
mostly attended to by its little brothers and sisters, diminutive 
old men and women, one or other of whom staggers about 
with the child in its arms as they take it out for an airing in the 
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dirty streets, or carry it to some park, where it stays much of the 
time if it is summer. These are the breathing-holes for the poor 
little things. It is through these in summer that they get their 
chance for life. The bad air, however, is not their worst enemy. 
Many of the little ones would struggle up to the next step in life, 
childhood, in spite of these surroundings, in spite of the lack of 
oxygen in the air, in spite of insufficient clothing, if it were not 
for the food. 

Many city infants perish from bad feeding. The little waif 
whose history we have outlined is placed at the family table to 
take his share with the others at the incredibly tender age. Often 
in the dispensary, in response to the question ‘*‘ With what are 
you feeding your baby? ” comes the reply, ‘* It eats what we all 
do.” Milk is cheap, and because of the vigilance of the milk in- 
spectors, for the most part pure. The different kinds of baby 
foods are not expensive, but to these people everything bought 
especially for the baby counts, even with those not so extremely 
poor, and therefore it is considered easier and cheaper to feed it 
at the common table. 

The sins of feeding among poor people are monstrous. I have 
seen cold tea fed to a baby out of a feeding bottle, as well as 
coffee, beer, brandy and water. ‘The dispensary physician asks as 
a routine question, ‘‘ Do you give your baby tea and coffee?” 
The answer is more often than not in the affirmative. 

Nor is ignorance of infants’ diet confined to the poorer classes 
which crowd in tenement houses. It is less, perhaps, among the 
middle classes, and still less among the higher. The very wealthy 
scarcely come within the pale of discussion. For the child of the 
rich everything is done; for it are obtained wet nurses, or one 
cow’s milk, or the best foods. A physician is employed to give 
counsel at the slightest alarm. A flight is made into the country 
if change of air is desirable. Anything and everything is done to 
save the infant’s life if it is endangered. 

With the regimen of feeding for the poor and middle classes 
which has been described, it is no wonder that two and a half 
times as many infants perish of diarrhoeal disorders as of any other 
disease. 

The prevalence of nervous diseases, especially of convulsions, 
is marked among city infants. The same causes are at the foun- 
dation, to which should be added in many instances the bad in- 
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heritance of want and woe; in others the results of struggles of 
parents to maintain a foot-hold in the ranks of civilization, and 
still others the outcome of parental intemperance and moral ob- 
liquity, all of which go to make the deep shadows of city life, the 
iniquity which is visited on children’s children. 

The country infant, no matter how poor or how rich, fills its 
tiny lungs with fresh, unpolluted air; when deprived of mother’s 
milk for any reason has cow’s milk, as a matter of course, has it 
fresh and pure, night and morning, without the churning which a 
long journey cityward gives it. Certainly his chances for life, his 
chances for a healthy physical development are double that of a 
city child. 

II. Influence of City Life-on Health and Development of Child- 
hood and Youth (embracing the period from five years of age to 
twenty-one. 

Beside the general environment common to all ages, educational 
and moral influences are factors which take a prominent part in 
chikihood and youth. The school life of the city child must be 
considered, which, taken in conjunction with the complexity of 
other educational surroundings, renders the childhood of the city 
very different from that of the country. The effects of over- 
crowding. which occurs in many city schools, the longer periods 
of study, the multiplicity of subjects pursued, the effect of ob- 
literation of individuality, so to speak, which happens when the 
child becomes one of hundreds of others in the school building, 
all these have a tendency to make an impression, varying widely 
from that made upon the country child. Intellectual progress is 
too often gained at the expense of physical development. 

To conscientious parents, the moral relations of the child in the 
city is a matter of anxious solicitude. The absorbing question, 
how in the city to bring up a child free from taint and corruption 
which haunt the streets, is ever present with them. 

New York tenement house children, like the street gamins, are 
familiar with vice inevery form. So it is in all the squalid quar- 
ters of other great cities, moval sewers which contaminate child- 
hood so that the little ones are like snow-flakes falling in muddy 
gutters, white and pure only until they find the streets. 

Country children meeting in schools are by no means free from 
temptations to evil, and often are more corrupt and corrupted than 
one would imagine. But the city’s agencies in this respect are 
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manifold. It is not our purpose to dwell on this aspect of the 
question, only to point out its relation to this subject, to which it 
bears the closest. In the lowest classes, knowledge of vice and its 
practices has a very deleterious effect on the health. These classes 
take to it naturally. A depraved, nervous system, inherited from 
parents drunken and ill-nourished, whose numerous children leave 
little vitality for each frequently succeeding one—a depraved, ner- 
vous system, fostered by surroundings, unsatisfied in a healthy 
way, craying unhealthy stimulation—becomes self-destroying. 

Among the better classes of poorer people and the middle classes, 
who are unable to keep nursery maids for the children, the latter 
often suffer in their health from lack of outdoor play and exercise. 
In large cities, where many of the houses contain numerous 
families, there are no separate playgrounds for the children, 
who are hurried to and from school and shut up in the house, 
except when they can be taken out to walk by their parents or 
some older person, which, unfortunately, is but seldom. This 
class of children suffer from bad air more than the poorest class. 
The little street Arabs, seldom in the crowded school-room, play on 
the wharves, and seek the parks and squares. They sleep at night 
upon the roof; under the canopy of heaven, in summer. It is 
when shut in, in winter, in the overcrowded dens which they call 
homes, that they become victims of foulest air. Poor and insuffi- 
cient nourishment make them unhealthy and an easy prey to disease. 

The city children are much more liable to contagious diseases 
which rage in epidemics. Measles, diphtheria and scarlet fever are 
frequently more severe in type and more dread in their ravages. 
A city child more readily succumbs to disease when once stricken 
with it. For the weak and the sick child or adult, the best 
prescription oftentimes is the country. The gastro-intestinal 
disturbances, though not so widespread as in infancy, in early 
childhood are still prevalent. 

The city child, then, while not suffering so much as the city 
infant from bad air and injudicivus diet, is often at a disadvantage 
because of crowding in school, lack of individual attention, the 
forcing upon its mind of a multiplicity of studies and ideas, and 
exposure to a tainted moral atmosphere. The city child, espe- 
cially the American, who has a world-wide reputation as an 
enfant terrible, is because of this overstimulating atmosphere more 
advanced mentally, and less awkward. 
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III. Influence of City Life on the Health of Adults (embracing 
period of maturity). 

Here again the effects of city life are altogether different from 
those which influence the infant, the child and the youth. 

Now is the time when physical, mental and moral qualities of 
the individual more nearly attain an equilibrium. To live with his 
fellows is the natural condition of man. The adult who avoids 
society is regarded as evincing a symptom of invading mental dis- 
ease. 

Setting aside all instances in which city life is an excess, such 
as dissipations of all forms, inordinate pursuit of business, and 
man, because of the friction with his fellows, reaches a higher state 
of development, physical and mental. There is scope to exer- 
cise his powers. He must think, must act, from sheer force of 
example. Ideas are poured in upon him. The semi-daily news- 
paper acquaints him with the doings of the world. His whole 
appearance is different from that of the countryman. How 
quickly is this apparent as the rustic, with his stooping shoulders, 
conscious of himself and his ill-fitting clothes, appears in the city 
streets. Setting aside the extremes of society, the very wealthy 
and the very poor, let us analyze the effect of city surroundings 
upon the adult; the influence of city air, city food, city occupa- 
tions, city ideas, intellectual and moral. 

The adult becomes accustomed to the impurities of the air, not 
that he is the better for the foul air. Surely the contrary ; how- 
ever it is certain that people in ordinary health do not suffer as 
much as is supposed from atmospheric impurities provided there is 
no contagion in it. 

Physicians are surprised to find how comparatively small are the 
bad results which arise from breathing impure air. Wagner, a 
German physician, states that it cannot be said that definite dis- 
eases are produced by air made impure by human exhalations. 
Investigations among men who work in the London and Paris 
sewers show that they have fair health, and that they do not suffer 
from intestinal diseases more than others. 

There must be aspecies of hardening with reference to bad air, 
or many more people would die of its effects thando. ‘The ability 
to endure and still live in comparative health, the bad air of 
schools, churches, factories, railway stations, theatres, lecture 
auditoriums, private homes, especially in winter when it is cold, 
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offers proof positive that man can become accustomed to exist in a 
different atmosphere from that in which he was originally intended. 
Possibly there is a commencing differentiation of the lungs which 
makes it possible for the adult to breuthe carben dioxide 
instead of oxygen. 

The food of the inhabitants of cities averages much better for 
all classes than that of the country. The farmers live mostly on 
salt meats and salt pork, while in the city laboring classes enjoy 
fresh meat. That which is good and wholesome the farmer sends 
to be sold in the city. His young children have milk to drink, 
but it is not for the older members of the family. 

On the Great Scheideck in Switzerland, where hundreds of cattle 
were pastured on the green hillsides, the tinkling of their musical 
bells sounding in evcry direction, we asked of the landlord at the 
inn a glass of milk. 

‘*Milk! It is impossible to give you milk. We have none.” 

‘*But see the cattle,” we replied; ‘‘what becomes of the milk 
of all these cows ?” 

‘“‘Oh, we do not have it,” he answered. ‘It is sent to the 
cheese factories miles away, every drop of it.” 

So with the farmer’s earliest vegetables, so with the eggs, the 
-fruits of the trees, the products of the orchards, from Maine to 
California, nearly all are sent to the cities, where their abundance 
makes them cheap. 

The infants and young children are the ones who suffer in cities 
for lack of proper food; but the average adult population have 
better things to eat than country people—a more nutritious, whole- 
some food. Inured to bad air by habit and better fed, the adult in 
the city compares favorably in bodily strength with the inhabitant 
of the country, even with the farmer in the midst of pure air and 
plenty of it, and tolerably comfortable homes. 

The effects of disease on the town-bred man are different from 
those of the country man. Setting aside those which arise because 
of occupation, and a list of forty such diseases are given, we find 
that those which come from exposure, such as rheumatism and 
Jung troubles, occur more frequently in the country. They are not 
diseases which affect directly longevity; but they bow the frame 
and cripple the bodily powers. Country people, too, are victims 
of typhoid fever, because of their impure well water, contaminated 
from uncleanlinesses which flourish in the country often times 
because unchecked by the vigilance of' officers of health boards. 
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The main reason that adults are better for city life is because 
that generally they are so circumstanced in it that they can best 
exercise their mental faculties. It is written ‘‘man shall not live 
by bread alone.” A man is not a man when only developed 
physically. The intellectual powers must have full play. The 
mind is a potent factor at this time of life. It must have food. 
If intellectual starvation ensue, the physical frame responds. 
Inertia follows. Women more than men show this in the country. 
Change and variety must quicken the pulses to increase vitality. 
The city belle, with her ceaseless round of gayety, a monotony of 
variety, suffers from neurasthenia or nervous prostration. The 
farmer’s wife, with her lack of exercise in the open air, her cease- 
less round of household cares and lack of excitement, succumbs 
a victim to the same disease. It is much more difficult to restore 
the latter to a healthy nervous equilibrium, as those who have 
had dealings with the two classes can testify. Compare the buoy- 
ancy, elasticity and good physique of city women with those of the 
country, and, though not a traditional way of regarding the mat- 
ter, experience and observation greatly favor this view. 

Conditions in country and city have changed greatly within the 
last 50 years in the United States. The differences are becoming 
more widely marked as in Europe. We are having an imported 
peasantry on our farms and in the outlying districts. 

The European peasantry illustrate the deadening effects of 
country life. The American traveller cannot soon efface the im- 
pression that they make upon him. Faces are prematurely aged, 
their figures are bent under their heavy burdens. However vig- 
orous and blooming at 18, at 35 and 40 they have become old, and 
one would credit them with twice the number of years, especially 
the women, who do most of the heavy farm work in Europe. 
They contrast greatly to their disadvantage with the wives of 
laborers of the same class, and there is an ever-increasing dis- 
parity as the rank in life improves. 

In a large New York dispensary practice for women, to which 
come representatives of almost every European peasantry, I have 
been often impressed with the prematurely aged appearance of 
these people. It is the result of privation and overwork, which is 
greater among those in rural districts in Europe than with us. 

In the cities the influence of example, the stimulus of ambition 
incite men to make the most of themselves. 
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The objector may exclaim: ‘‘ You do not state the obverse. 
You have set aside those who overwork, overdrive, whose energies 
are dissipated because of the multiplicity of impressions and con- 
sequent lack of concentration. You do not speak of the terrible 
ruin that come to many.” In reply it may be said that greater 
opportunities for good bring greater opportunities oftentimes for 
evil, and influences which tend to man’s destruction are rife more 
in the city than in the country, and it depends on the character of 
the individual whether he will be influenced by them or not. 

Constituted as man is, in order to attain as nearly a perfect 
existence as is admissible with the externals which now surround 
him, he must have variety. ‘Treadmill existence takes life, hope 
and spirit out of him. The dweller in the city should have the 
change now and then to the country. That there is an increasing 
realization of this is evidenced by the growing custom of summer 
vacations. ‘The farmer also needs the broadening and enlighten- 
ing effects of city life. All are like the fabled giants of old in the 
need of touching once in so often their Mother Earth to renew their 
strength seven fold. 

Influence of City Life on Old Age (embracing the period of de- 
cline). . 

Old age is not associated with the city. The traditional 
picture is that of the old man spending his last days beneath broad 
spreading trees, perhaps those that he set out in his youth. Coun- 
try people keep a strict account of the passing years of their 
neighbors, and it is expected when a certain age is reached that 
the arm chair in the chimney corner will claim its occupant. In 
the city, age is ignored until it is something to be proud of, as when 
one is a nonogenarian. The individual keeps at the wheel as long 
as possible. Mental activity is conducive to longevity. In some 
respects the old are more comfortable in the city. The houses are 
warmer. ‘There is less dampness. Changes of temperature are 
less sudden. There is less exposure of all kinds, therefore less 
liability to sudden attacks of pneumonia, which is so fatal to the 
aged. 


Conclusion. Much more than has been can be done to render 
city life more favorable to the health and development of the indi- 
vidual in all periods of his existence. 

Upon the solution of the innumerable questions of hygiene 
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which occupy the thoughts of scientific people depends the correc- 
tion of existing deleterious influences. Foremost among these is 
the question of pure air, proper ventilation. Houses should be 
erected so that the air and sunlight can reach them. The avari- 
ciousness of men in regard to city space must be held in check. 
The world is wide, and much territory remains unoccupied. Why, 
therefore, should lofty towers-of-Babel structures be piled skyward 
and these crowded together? The tenement question is a serious 
one, and cannot be too much discussed and agitated. More and 
more experience proves that lives are sacrificed because of the im- 
proper solution of the great problems of sanitary engineering, 
the plumbing of houses, the disposal of the sewerage of cities. 
Cleanliness, which is so woefully lacking in the lower classes, 
must be obtained by inculcating individual hygiene. The igno- 
rance of how to dress properly, the ignorance with reference to 
diet, especially of infant feeding, should be dispelled. The cor- 
rect solution of these and other kindred problems means a per- 
fect hygiene, and a perfect hygiene means preservation of health, 
that there has been attained ‘ta most perfect action of mind and 
body during as long a period as is consistent with the laws of 
life ;” or, in other words, the art of rendering growth more per- 
fect, ‘‘decay less rapid, life more vigorous, death more remote.” 
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Il. THE HEALTH OF AMERICAN CITIES. 
BY CHARLES F. WINGATE, OF NEW YORK. 


(Read September 9.) 


The concentration of population in cities is one of the marked 
features of the century. In 1790 only one-thirtieth of the Ameri- 
can people lived in towns of over 8,000 population. In 1880 the 
number had increased to one-fourth, and the townward tendency 
is unabated. Despite all that has been said about the charms of 
country living, most persons prefer the convenience, comfort, re- 
creation and society of the city. 

Milton thus contrasts the difference between the atmosphere of 
the city and that of the country : 

“As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers pollute the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to breathe,—”’ 
But if the air which one has to breathe in the country is redolent 
with malaria, or with the emanations from cesspools and other 
nuisances, it is not to be preferred to that of the ‘‘populous city.” 

Dr. Sargent, in his recent lecture, declares that life in towns is, 
on the whole, more healthful than it is in the country. Town 
people have less malaria, better food, higher spirits, and, on the 
whole, get more out of life in every way. Sir Charles Dilke, ad- 
dressing a public meeting in London in 1884, said that ‘‘although 
there had been an enormous advance made in sanitary matters 
generally throughout the country, and although there had been a 
great diminution of mortality, exceptions to all this were to be 
found, chiefly in the rural districts.” This is largely to be charged 
to the absence of sanitary regulation and of competent officials to 
enforce them. Even where health boards exist, they are inexperi- 
enced, inefficient, or lack money and power to enforce the laws. 
This difficulty has been partly met by the creation of Town In- 
provement and Sanitary Associations which have effected many 
reforms, and which should be multiplied everywhere. 

In every locality there are varying circumstances which affect 
health. The nature of the soil, the extent of low and marshy 
land, the facilities for drainage and for securing an abundant and 
pure water supply, the character of the population and their occu- 
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pation, the extent to which manufacturing is carried on, the exis- 
tence of commercial and other nuisances, the restrictions placed 
upon builders and upon plumbers to prevent their scamping 
their work, the character of the homes of the masses, whether 
they are lofty and crowded tenements or separate and more scat- 
tered small dwellings ; and finally, the extent and kind of sanitary 
regulations as enforced by the authorities. As in other phen- 
omena the law of compensation will be found to act in the case of 
cities, and one advantageous feature may be balanced by another: 
thus, in Philadelphia, the benefits of having separate and detached 
homes are compensated for by the difficulty and expense of sewer- 
ing so vast a territory ; again, New York’s two rivers permit the 
prompt removal of sewage into running water, but cn the other 
hand the Hudson and East River are an obstacle to travel and 
force the mechanic to live in crowded and unwholesome tenements. 

Among the poor, poverty and insufficient food and clothing 
greatly influence health; but more harm is caused by improper 
food than by a deficiency in amount. It is during the summer 
mcnths when milk sours, and stale vegetables and unripe fruit 
abound, that most deaths in cities occur. An abundant and pure 
supply of milk would therefore be a positive boon to the poor. 
Again, lung food is even more more needful than other food. The 
foul and fetid atmosphere of the slums is responsible for most of 
the urban mortality. 

Tried by the standard of the prevalence of preventable disease 
and the destruction of infantile life, few American cities can pre- 
sent a clean record. They may boast of their extraordinary salu- 
brity, and of the great age to which people live, or point to their 
low annual death rate, but the above test, if rigidly and impar- 
tially applied, cannot be gainsaid. No community that fails to 
meet it can assume to be healthful. The deaths of the children 
may be few, as in Chinatown, in San Francisco, because the popu- 
lation is largely adult, or there may be a really low death rate per 
thousand, as at Pullman, but wherever typhoid fever, consumption 
and diphtheria find victims, and wherever children’s ailments are 
especially destructive, we may be sure that there is something 
wrong with the sanitary surroundings. 

The following details regarding the sanitary status of represen- 
tative American cities have been gathered from trustworthy sources 
and indicate their comparative healthfulness. 
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The topographical and sanitary features of the Metropolis are 
too well known to require lengthy description. Situated upon a 
narrow island with a backbone of rock and a water front largely 
composed of made land, it is washed by two deep and rapid 
rivers, swept by sea breezes, abundantly supplied with wholesome 
and cheap food, and it possesses an excellent water supply and an 
elaborate sewer system. But these natural advantages, which should 
continue to make the metropolis a haven of health as it has been 
in the past, are largely neutralized by the massing of dwellings in 
certain sections, which are packed with a vast population of ignor- 
ant and uncleanly foreigners, and by the multiplication of manu- 
factories, the lack of soil drainage, especially along the site of 
ancient and abandoned water courses and on the water front, and 
by the want of forethought shown in arranging sewers, paving 
streets, locating parks, erecting schools and otherwise providing 
for the sanitary needs of its large population. The result is seen 
in the unusually high death rate, especially among young children, 
and in the prevalence of zymotic diseases of every form, but es- 
pecially consumption, diphtheria, typhoid fever, scarlet fever and 
diarrhceal diseases, which are destructive to children, particularly 
during the heated term. The tenement system of New York is © 
phenomenal and is largely responsible for these consequences, but 
there is need for a better and more extended system of sewers, a 
more abundant water supply, more rigid restrictions upon build- 
ing, the enforcement of laws preventing food adulteration, and the 
providing of cheap and accessible homes in the suburbs. 

Philadelphia is most favorable situated, on a salubrious site, 
much of which is naturally well drained. It covers an unusually 
large area; the houses are small and scattered, most of them being 
owned by their occupants and containing but one family. It is a 
veritable ‘‘city of homes” and as Col. Waring states: ‘‘In no 
other city in Christendom does any thing like so large a proportion 
of the population live by day and sleep by night, in rooms opening 
directly to the outer air.” 

Nevertheless the death rate of the City of Brotherly Love is far 
in excess of what it should be with all these natural and acquired 
advantages,— higher than that of Albany and Baltimore, veither 
of which can compare with it in sanitary advantages, and but little 
less than New York ‘‘ which is nothing but misery piled up to 
heaven.” <A high authority declares that the annual mortality is 
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fully three per thousand higher than it should be, and that the 
prevalence of zymotic diseases indicates very bad sanitary condi- 
tions. Dr. Janeway says that Philadelphia has proportionately 
twice as much typhus fever as New York—a. disease usually 
charged to ‘* crowd poisoning,” and the mortality records are far 
from cheering. The explanation for this state of things is found 
in the long continued neglect of sanitary precautions. In a re- 
cent address before the Master Plumbers’ Association, a body of 
men thoroughly familiar with the conditions described, Chief 
Engineer Ludlow of the Philadelphia Waterworks thus specified 
the sanitary defects of the Quaker City—‘‘ The ground is satu- 
rated and polluted, the houses stand in bad soil a foot deep. The 
water is poisoned and unfit for use, the sewers are elongated cess- 
pools, the highways are reeking with filth.” These statements are 
confirmed and emphasized in a public address by Colonel Waring 
before the Committee of Hygiene of the County Medical Society, 
June 12, 1885, in which special reference is made to the defective 
sewers, overflowing cesspools, ill-laid house drains and bad plumb- 
ing—all marked sources of evil. The annual reports of the local 
Health Officer contain further evidence on the same point. 
Complaint is specially made of the intolerable cesspool system, 
without doubt the cause of a large amount of preventable dis- 
eases. Some 40,000 dwellings have no public water supply, and 
nearly double that number have no bathing facilities. Though 
there are 900 miles of paved streets and 750 miles of water pipe, 
there are but two hundred miles of sewers, about one-half as 
many as in New York. This necessitates depending upon cess- 
pools, with consequent pollution of the soil and water supply. 

In short, Philadelphia is far from a model of healthfulness, and 
has much to do to insure to her large population that security 
from disease which is of vital necessity to every community. 
Plans are being matured to provide better sewers and more of them, 
and for a public water supply. But much time and a large expen- 
diture of money will be required to provide these improvements. 
When it is remembered that a single epidemic of small pox is 
estimated to have cost the citizens of Philadelphia eighty-two 
millions of dollars, the wisdom of anticipating future sanitary 
needs is apparent. 

The citizens of Philadelphia have found solace in the low annual 
death rate reported by the health authorities, for the prevalence of 
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unsanitary conditions, but vital statistics are not always to be 
trusted—especially if the population is incorrectly estimated. As 
a fact, the figures taken by the health officer for 1877-8 and 9 were 
really larger than the population returned by the census of 1880. 
In 1884 the annual death rate was 21.55 per thousand, when good 
authorities declare that it should not exceed 18 per thousand. 

The sanitary condition of Cincinnati may be inferred from the 
fact that only one-sixteenth of its area is sewered and that 200,- 
000 of its population have to depend on cesspools. Until lately 
the Board of Health was composed of one physician and five 
saloon keepers. There is a large population living in a class of 
tenements such as careless and mercenary landlords are willing to 
provide, while the water supply is polluted by the drainage of half a 
million people, and of scores of manufactories. The future con- 
sequences of these-conditions may well excite fears. 

Boston resembles New York and Chicago in its large foreign 
population, occupying tenements of an unsanitary character. Its 
sewerage facilities are not perfect, though vast improvements have 
recently been made. Consumption, largely due to excessive soil 
saturation, is a foe to many households, while children’s ailments 
carry off many victims. The foreign population suffer most from 
zymotic disease; and in short, Boston is yet far from an ideal 
city. In 1883 there were 9,740 deaths, including 3,351, or 34.98 
per cent. of children under five, while 26.19 per cent. were from 
zymotic disease. 

Baltimore has unusual geographical and other advantages; a 
temperate climate; a sheltered situation, an abundant market; a 
profusion of water, moderate prices for fuel, and every kind of 
agreeable recreation for its citizens. Yet, compared with other 
cilies, Baltimore is not an exceptionally healthy city. Despite a 
diminished death roll by more than one thousand in 1884 as com- 
pared with 1883 and six hundred and thirty less than 1882, and with 
a long list of deceased septenarians as apparent evidence of salu- 
brity, the fact that of the 8,293 deaths in that year, no less than 
3,643, or 43.92 per cent., were children under five years of age, 
while 2,056, or 30 per cent., were from zymotic diseases, including 
1,126, or 13.57 per cent., of consumption, and 560 of pneumonia, 
is wholly inconsistent with healthy conditions, and it is to be largely 
explained by the ‘* ancient and abominable system of privy-pits, 
with their reeking odors above ground, and their far-reaching sat- 
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uration of the earth beneath residences, whether palace or hovel.” 
Baltimore contains sixty thousand houses, and the same number 
of sinks upon an area of 9,600 acres. In some places the earth 
is thickly studded with the latter, which discharge their gases at 
all levels into the air. The small pox epidemic of 1883 cost $125,- 
502, nearly twice the expenditure for the health board. Most of 
the mortality is in the crowded wards. The death rate from 
zymotic diseases in the 17th ward in 1881 was 15.48 per 1,000 and 
in the better drained 11th ward only 3.04. Something should be 
done, and promptly, to remedy these defects. 

In St. Louis, during 1883 the the total deaths numbered 7,989 ; 
of which 2,575, or nearly one-third, were from zymotic diseases 
and 3,420 were children under five. Death rate 20.4. The deaths 
from diphtheria, scarlatina, croup and whooping-cough, aggregated 
1,013; from typhoid fever, 135; malarial fever, 273; puerperal 
fever, 74. The sanitary condition of St. Louis is commented upon 
unfavorably by residents. There is an alarming prevalence of 
sewer gas, due to back pressure from tide locked sewers. Dr. 
Frank R. Fry, of the St. Louis Medical College, says ‘* most of 
the manufacturers of soda water use well water.” Allof the wells 
from Chouteau to Cass avenue, and from the river to 14th street 
are contaminated by sewage. This statement is confirmed by a 
circular issued by the Citizens Sanitary Association. They also 
state that fully one-baif the plumbing im the city is defective. In 
the district beyond Grand avenue where most of the recent build- — 
ing has been going on, there are no sewers, whatever, and many 
elegant residences have no sign of a sewer connection. The sani- 
tary arrangements of many of the public buildings are in a de- 
plorable condition, notably the Four Courts, the Poor House and 
the Insane Asylum, the last two very expensive buildings. It is 
estimated that 75,000 people in St. Louis live in houses without 
sewerage of any kind. 

Of New Orleans Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox remarks that ‘ the 
Crescent City spreads her unwashed arms and in them fast receives 
a lover fit— the only lover fit, the Pestilence.” Yet through the 
efforts of the New Orleans Sanitary Association, the health of the 
city has been vastly improved. During the six years after the 
great epidemic of 1867, the deaths from yellow fever averaged 158 
annually. In the six years following the epidemic of 1878, which 
destroyed 4,046 lives, the annual mortality from this disease was 
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only 4.50. Could there be any stronger demonstration of the 
value of preventive measures. The Sanitary Association was 
formed in 1878 and these results have been almost wholly brought 
about by its labors. In New Orleans the natural surface is con- 
siderably below the level of the Mississippi, and water is found 
everywhere from two feet to four feet beneath the surface. Under- 
ground drainage is therefore impracticable. Water closets areseldom 
used, but instead cemented privy vaults are built above the ground- 
level and are usually approached by a covered gallery from the 
second story. These vaults have no outlet and must be emptied 
by scavengers at great expense. Rain water is also stored in cis- 
terns above ground, though some families use the muddy water of 
the Mississippi supplied by a public company. The kitchen slops 
are discharged into ditches from six to twelve feet deep and about 
twenty feet wide, which in turn empty into larger drainage canals 
reaching to Lake Pontchartrain. As the flow is sluggish, drainage 
wheels, driven by steam, are used to create a current and to re- 
move the water which settles in the lower portion of the city after 
heavy rains. It sometimes happens that the business portion of 
the city will be under water for hours at atime. In hot weather 
the gutters are constantly flushed, but extensive improvements are 
necessary and have been proposed. 

The sanitary condition of Louisville may be inferred from the 
steady increase of typhoid fever during the past fifteen years. Dr. 
’ J. N. McCormick, Secretary of the Kentucky State Board of 
Health, states that during the last four years the deaths from 
typhoid fever have averaged from 106 to 146. There is a consider- 
able area of undrained, marshy and made ground, besides 800 
public wells, exposed to surface contamination and cesspool drain- 
age. There area few sewers, but the houses do not have connection 
with them, and the vaults in general are very imperfectly con- 
structed. From 7 to 17 cases of fever have been reported in families 
using certain wells, and analysis of their water showed decided 
pollution. To supplement this very unsatisfactory statement, the 
Louisville Commercial recently stated that the streets of Ken- 
tucky’s metropolis had not been cleaned in three months. 

The annual report of Dr. DeWolf, Health Officer of Chicago, 
shows that 12,841 deaths, a weekly average of 240, occurred in 
1884, as against 11,555 deaths in 1883 and 10,453 in 1880. There 
died 6,666 children under five years of age or 53.45 per cent. of 
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the total mortality ; 4,179 of them being less than one year old. 
1,208 of the decedents were sixty years and over. ‘The death 
1ate was 19.80 per 1,000 on a basis of 630,000 population. In 
1880, there were 5,871 deaths of children under five against 834 
persons over sixty and 165 cases of typhoid. This is an exceeding- 
ly bad sanitary record, Chicago contains 11,000 tenements, many 
of them filled with ignorant and uncleanly foreigners. In the 14th 
ward thirty-six miles of streets are unsewered and more than 36,- 
000 people are domiciled on ground below the sewer level, their 
privy vaults being filled with water seven months of the year, the 
soakage from which saturates the house sites with organic filth. 
Chicago is storing up wrath against a day of vengeance. 

A journeyman plumber, in a letter to a local journal, complains 
bitterly of the difficulty which a competent mechanic has to con- 
tend with in endeavoring to get employment there, owing to the 
preference shown for men who can ‘‘ throw things together” and 
go through the form of doing ‘‘three days’ work in ten hours.” 
The number of such shops in that city, he says, is large. In the 
same paper a tenant writes that having asked his landlord that a 
trap be placed under a kitchen sink, so as to stop the stench from 
the waste-pipe, the landlord declined to do anything, on the plea 
that the sink ‘‘had been that way for fifteen years and never hurt 
anybody before.” All that remained to the tenant was to move 
out. All this is reported of a city that is the headquarters of the 
National Association of Master Plumbers, which claims to be the 
fountain of sanitary skill and knowledge. 

The Chicago health authorities have asked an appropriation of 
$200,000 from the City Council to make preparations to meet 
cholera. Of the 90,000 buildings, they say 25,000 need constant 
sanitary supervision. The lesson of the small pox epidemic of 
1881 was cited as a warning. There was 6,200 cases and 2,500 
deaths then, yet the health board dared not make the facts known 
for fear of creating a panic and endangering trade. 

At Hartford, as a result of a recent inspection by the Board of 
Health, people have been astonished to learn the extent of their bad 
sanitary conditions; leaky and choked drains, untrapped fixtures, 
foundations saturated with fluid fi.th. Similar defects will un- 
doubtedly be revealed in every other city where a similar inspec- 
tion is made. 


Washington boasts of a low annual death rate among whites 
7 
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only, but the prevalence of malarial fevers, consumption and other 
forms of zymotic diseases point to the presence of serious sanitary 
deficiencies. Of the total deaths, 4,286, no less than 1,669 or 40 
per cent. were of children under five, and 1,004 or 23.24 per cent. 
were from zymotie diseases. Evidently there is room for improve- 
ment at the nation’s capital. 

From this summary of facts regarding the leading cities of the 
Union, which possess all the advantages that wealth, publie in- 
telligence and technical skill and experience can provide, it is 
evident that smaller towns are in no better sanitary condition. 

Providence has an inadequate sewerage system, accommodating 
only one-third of the population. Most dwellings have ‘‘except- 
ionally defective plumbing,” while the water supply is suspicious. 
It is no wonder that typhoid fever has prevailed in epidemic 
form and that all zymotic diseases are abundant. 

The 40,000 people of Wilmington, Del., depend for their water 
supply from Brandywine Creek, which is impregnated with refuse 
from pig-pens, factories, dye-works, cemeteries and out-houses. 
Typhoid has prevailed at times to such an extent that certain 
streets had to be closed by the authorities. 

Detroit claims to be ‘‘among the foremost in healthfulness,” yet 
more than a third of the deaths in 1883 were from preventable 
diseases. Diphtheria and diarrhcea were especially fatal. The 
ill-laid sewers are choked with filth, and a leading plumber states 
that not twenty buildings in the city are properly plumbed; the 
City Hall, Post Office and Market being especially bad. Toledo 
has no better mortality record ; hundreds of wells are contaminated 
by leaching cesspools, and that 45 per cent. of the deaths were of 
children under five speaks volumes. Yet the annual death rate is 
reported as only 14.25, an absurd figure in view of the prevalence 
of zymotic diseases. Elizabeth, N. J., reports 45 percent. of the 
deaths as children under five. Even horses suffer from tbe pollu- 
ted water and bad drainage. Yonkers also shows an unusual 
proportion of deaths of children:—38 per cent., with 3.88 per 
cent. of zymotic disease. Albany’s water supply has been official- 
ly declared to be polluted by sewage. Pittsburg has tenement 
slums rivalling those of London and New York. Reading is afflicted 
with offensive cesspools, privies, filthy stables and surface filth. In 
Indianapolis one-third of the deaths were from ‘‘preventable dis- 
eases.” At Atlanta malarial fevers are more frequent and more 
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tenacious than formerly, possibly because the sewage is vomited 
into shallow ditches on flat land a mile from the heart of the city. 

From this statement of bald facts it is quite evident that much 
remains to be done to promote the health futures of American 
cities, and that the public requires to be awakened to the need of 
prompt and energetic action in this direction. 
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lI. THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF WOMEN. 
A Report by Lucy M, HALL, M. D., Secretary of the Department of Health. 
(Read Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1885.) 


Thirty years ago, a college for the higher education of women 
did not exist. Twenty years ago the first great institution of the 
kind was established and the whole civilized world was stirred to 
an interest at once curious, intense, doubtful, expectant. Surely 
‘*nothing is so successful as success ;” only a score of years has 
passed, and yet the change wrought in public opinion in this short 
time might well have been the work of a century. To-day a 
goodly number of richly endowed and finely equipped colleges for 
women exist and the list is steadily increasing. One after another 
the great universities are opening their doors to women (whether 
front or side doors does not so much matter; the women are ad- 
mitted,—that is the essential thing.) Even the fact that a brother 
and sister may now ‘‘ go through college” together has ceased to 
astonish, where once it would have shocked or horrified. Certain 
it is that the girl may go to college with as little opposition or 
comment as the boy, may be graduated a bachelor of arts, or a 
master of arts; may choose her profession, equip herself for it 
and enter upon its duties unchecked ; the little opposition which 
she may encounter from the ‘ unreconciled” acting only as a 
healthy stimulus to her powers. The press, the rostrum, the 
pulpit, the bar, all boast brilliant and successful women among 
their representatives. The ranks of medicine and singing are not 
without their distinguished women-members ; and chairs of astron- 
omy, philosophy, natural science, and mathematics are ably filled 
by women. At the head of two of our great colleges are learned 
and distinguished women, both doctors of philosophy. The 
post-graduate medical college of New York has two women among 
its lecturers. In short, the question of the mental ability of 
women to fulfil all the requirements of the highest educational 
standards has been so successfully demonstrated, both here and 
abroad, that it may be considered as forever settled. The ques- 
tion of physical capacity to carry on the work which this higher 
mental equipment necessitates, must now be met; and partly from 
this fact, partly from the attention which this branch is receiving 
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in the education of men, the subject of physical training as ap- 
plied to women is at length vested with a degree of interest com- 
mensurate with its importance. It would be a mistake to infer 
that, for a woman to secure to herself a superior education, and 
afterward to engage in a professional life based upon this, she 
requires a greater degree of physical stamina than does she who 
chooses a life of fashionable dissipation or she who must earn her 
living in some humble occupation. The life of a college president 
is not more wearing than that of a struggling ‘‘ society woman.” 
A professor is not more hard worked than the ill-paid teacher in 
a crowded public school. The doctor may sleep while the nurse 
keeps her tireless vigil; and the bookkeeper has a better chance 
for life and health than the shop-girl or the seamstress. Health 
and strength are equally a boon to all,—equally necessary to the 
carrying out of almost any plan of life. There is, however, this 
. difference: when a woman of fashion puts by her shining attire 
and turns her weary face to the wa!l, a shattered, nervous wreck, 
or when a worn-out teacher slips from the ranks and is forgotten, 
the world says nothing; but let a woman of science drop by the 


way and the world is not so indifferent. ‘* Ah!” exclaim the © 


croakers, ‘‘ see what your higher education has done.” There- 
fore, to the latter health becomes a duty as well as a necessity. 
The present physical status of American women of all classes 
is certainly far below what we would wish to be considered as even 
a medium standard. We see too many girls with flat, narrow 
chests, protruding shoulder blades, weak and flabby muscles, eyes 
without lustre, and skins pale and relaxed. These atonic condi- 
tions are sometimes associated with a good deal of adipose tissue, 
but the nerveless, asthenic state of the active tissues gains noth- 
ing thereby. There is no robustness, no free and abounding 
health inthem. Many girls grow to womanhood free from disease, 
and in the normal performance of all their functions, but in whom 
there is a sad lack of physical power. There is no toughness to 
their fibre, they are essentially gossamer, and when the strain 
which would not injure a stronger material is brought to bear on 
this flimsy web, we find, alas! how slender are the dainty threads, 
as a cherished life flickers faintly, and passes from us forever; or, 
at best, a frail suffererer, doomed to life-long invalidism, is spared 
but to burden a busy world with her helplessness and pain. Many 
others, from inherited tendencies or especially faulty environment, 
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or both, are always in a state of semi-invalidism ; and again, there 
are others who, in spite of many influences to the contrary, develop 
into strong, healthy womanhood. 

That woman may possess a high order of physical strength is 
amply shown by the histories of classes and of individuals, in 
many different nations. These are too familiar to the general 
reader to need enumeration here. The grim and mighty women 
of the Commune ‘ with knitted muscles hard as iron,” terrible 
and powerful in their strength and their fury, were still but women, 
and why not? The same elements enter into the structure of the 
muscles, as well as the other tissues, of both women and men. 
The molecular and cellular arrangement is the same, and the same 
laws operate to their perfect growth and development. Muscular 
power in a woman, then, simply indicates the result in her of phy- 
siological processes-which know no distinction of sex; and if a 
woman is physically weak, it is because of unhealthy influences 
that also know no distinction of sex, but would operate the same 
whether applied to man or woman. The first great influence which 
militates against the physical development of the girl, and later of 
the woman, is dress. This influence begins early. Long before 
the child is in school, she has learned that her pretty (and more 
or less flimsy) attire must not be subjected to any very severe tests, 
if she would avoid tatters, upon the one hand, and reprimands from 
nurse or mamma upon the other. A constant repressant is thus 
placed upon her spirits. Then, too, the little creature, from con- 
sciousness of her personal appearance, engendered and fostered 
by all this finery and the interest it provokes in those around her, 
insensibly falls to mincing and not doing as the boys do. She is 
burdened, heated, and annoyed by superfluous locks, which are 
always in the way, and, with her fluttering ribbons and wind-tossed 
hair, the poor little flyaway is often, in her picturesqueness, a pic- 
ture of childish distress. What mother would hamper her grow- 
ing boy in this absurd manner? Aghast at the suggestion, she 
would wisely tell you that boys must have a chance to exercise. 
As the girl grows older the woes of her attire increase upon her. 
She is weighted with more and more superfluous material. Her most 
important internal organs, the very laboratories where all that which 
is essential to her nutrition and growth is elaborated and perfected, 
are compressed, pushed upon by other organs, and often crowded 
out of their normal positions and relations. Their work is thus 
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interfered with, to a degree little thought of by the nervous snf- 
ferer, who is at a loss to know what is the matter with her. Un- 
der these conditions free natural movements of the body are also 
hindered, and healthy symmetrical growth of the different parts 
rendered impossible. Again I ask, what mother but would in- 
stantly proclaim that her son would be a wretched weakling if 
treated thus? Alas! she has no merey upon her unfortunate 
daughters. They may breathe if they can, digest if they can; 
their blood may circulate if it can, it is no concern of hers. 
Another defect in the rearing of girls (though this is largely de- 
pendent on what has just been noticed) is that too much indoor 
employment and too little bodily activity are demanded. There 
are hours of dreary drumming upon the piano each day, of bend- 
ing over fancy work, or laboring at some accessory of the toilet, 
when she should be out in the fresh air and the sunshine, building 
up a vigorous physique for the work which is to come. A saunter 
in the park or along the street is but a poor offset to the day on 
his bicycle, on the ball-ground, or perhaps in the hay-field, which 
has brought her brother home hungry, brown and merry. 

More rowing, more horseback riding, more vigorous walking, 
more tennis, more out-of-door games and interests of every kind, 
more regulated gymnastic exercises, more of whatever tends to 
stimulate physical exertion and more fitting conditions under 
which to make this exertion, are the great necessitics for the 
the growing girls and the young women of to-day. Hayypily this 
is coming to be understood and accepted by the wise and thought- 
ful men and women who direct and control public opinion. Not 
only have the demands for and of a higher education in women 
operated as a powerful influence, but men are aware of the fact 
that the children of feeble gossamer mothers sons, as well as 
daughters, must partake of the frail texture of the maternal fibre ; 
so that in spite of the advantages of the boy over the girl in his 
opportunities for physical development, we still have weak, ner- 
vous, narrow-chested men, men whose vital endowments are in 
every way feeble and faulty. We have come to know that not 
only for their own personal advantage in life, but for the sake of 
all coming generations, the physical culture of women is a matter 
of prime importance. Again we shall see, if we take the trouble 
to look into the subject, that this culture has its strongest support- 
ers in those who have been laboring for the higher intellectual pro- 
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gress of women. It is in the leading colleges for women that the 
greatest enthusiasm exists, and it is here that the necessity for the 
best instruction, the most approved apparatus and the most syste- 
matic effort is recognized. Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Girton, are all 
fully alive to the importance of this physical training, and are vigor- 
ously putting their convictions to the test of actual work. Valu- 
able statistics bearing upon this subject will in time be obtainable. 
As yet, it is too early to gather much, except it be the general 
statement that immediate good results have in many cases been 
experienced. 

The young women, now so thoroughly in earnest in their efforts 
for physical improvement, will not only come to understand more 
fully the advantages of the culture which they have received, but 
they will also be led to deprecate all which they have lost by the 
lack of proper dress and exercise, and they will see to it that their 
own daughters do not suffer as they have done. We have reason 
to believe, that the next twenty years will give as marked improve- 
ment in public opinion and action in regard to the higher physical 
training, as the last has done for the higher mental training of 
women. 

I would add that at Vassar College a most thorough and com- 
plete system of examination and registry of the physical condition 
of each student has lately been adopted. The general history of 
each girl, together with all points bearing upon her vital powers 
(e. g. capacity of chest, capacity of lungs, muscular strength, 
etc..) are accurately recorded and rendered easy of reference. 
After a sufficient time has elapsed, the results of systematically 
corducted gymnastic exercises, together with whatever of active 
out-of-door sports the young women can be encouraged to engage 
in, will be ascertained by a second examination,—a comparison of 
this with the earlier record giving the result. 
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I. THE CONSTITUTION IN ITS RELATION TO NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


BY EDWARD V. RAYNOLDS, OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


(Read Thursday, September 11, 1885.) 


One of the most noticeable characteristics of present political 
sentiment in the United States is a strong development of national 
feeling ; and, in the absence of well-defined sectional interests, a 
lessening of local pride and local jealousies. At the same time 
there is evident a tendency toward the supremacy of the central 
government and the extension of its powers. It is seen, too, with 
more or less clearness, that in the workings of this government, 
the constitution from which it professes to derive its authority, in 
its current exposition fails to square with the facts; that the act- 
ual government at Washington is something quite different from 
the conception to be derived from the study of the instrument and 
its authoritative expounders. Furthermore, we have passed the era 
of universal constitution worship; we no longer hold as an article 
of faith the miraculous perfection of our institutions. With a clear 
perception that the constitutional machinery moves with friction, 
and that it is at least a partial failure in attaining the end of secur- 
ing good government, the constitution itse!f is subjected to the 
most active and rigorous criticism. Suggestions and plans for 
amendment and revision are widely propounded and vigorously 
pressed—some of them thoughtful and well considered, more of 
them crude to grotesqueness—all alike impracticable. It is prob-. 
ably a safe assertion that at no time has direct amendment of the 
constitution been more impossible than now. Adequate or inade- 
quate, we must live under it as it is, at least until a stronger ne- 
cessity than any now imminent forces its alteration. 

Yet, none the less, has the course of events proved too strong 
for the constitution. The carefully wrought out, admired system 
of ‘* checks and balances ” is dropping away and revealing the un- 
foreseen prospect of a sovereign Congress. The possibility of ex- 
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ecutive encroachment was guarded against with jealous care, but 
nothing in experience or observation could suggest when our 
government was founded that it was in the legislature that the seeds 
of supremacy were latent. Not only is Congress increasingly domi- 
nant over the co-ordinate departments, but it is more and more 
the interpreter of the extent of its own domain, more and more 
does Congress decide for itself what reserved powers it will concede 
‘** to the states respectively or to the people.” | 

True, the courts retain their prerogative of! pronouncing upon 
the validity of legislaticn, but the states are powerless to make 
effective opposition. The power of deciding rests with the Federal 
courts, and the usurpation of authority must be flagrant and unmis- 
takable before they will venture to control the legislative discre- 
tion. Absolute and final control, however, is only nominally in 
their power. That a-Congress very much in earnest will register 
what decrees it will, in spite of the Supreme Court, is instructively 
shown by the history of the legal tender cases. But the courts 
themselves have not failed to recognize and record the supremacy 
of Congress. Recent decisions have sanctioned powers impossible 
to have been asserted a generation ago, powers, too, in some in- 
stances, of more than doubtful expediency in their exercise and 
manifestly capable of intolerable abuse; the culmination perhaps 
being reached in the invocation by the Supreme Court of ‘ the 
powers possessed by every sovereign independent nation” as the 
source of such authority in the federal legislature; a startling 
proposition in ears trained to the accepted doctrines of political 
orthodoxy. 

It cannot be considered probable that this tendency is altogether | 
due to the supremacy of any one party ; or to be reversed, though 
it may be retarded, by the accession to power of the other. It 
may be held to be axiomatic that the party in power is in practice 
the party of broad construction whatever its professions, or its 
protests when a minority. 

It has been maintained by some, who recognize in the conduct 
of the government a departure from former constitutional stand- 
ards, that the constitution has undergone a revolutionary change, 
the fire-baptism of the civil war being the outward and visible sign 
of its regeneration, conferring the spiritual birthright of sover- 
eignty on the national government. Such radical views, however, 
find little formal acceptance ; the time-honored theories are still 
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repeated with lip-service ; and however inconsistent with facts, the 
- doctrines of the constitution expounders of the last generation are 
still taught and professed as the scheme of our government of to- 
day. Names and phrases prove more persistent than the facts 
which they assume to represent. Probably when giving a decision 
marking one of the widest departures from early limitations of 
congressional power, not one of the members of the Supreme Court 
would have denied the truth of the statement of a dissenting jus- 
tice that ‘* constitutional powers * * * are subject to no mutations 
of any kind. * * * What the grants of power meant when the 
constitution was adopted and ratified they mean now, and their 
meaning can never be changed except as described in the fifth 
article provided for amendments.” 

Let us consider whether this statement is in fact accurate, and 
what is involved therein. 

The work of the Convention of 1787 was very far from being an 
attempt to construct a political society on a priori principles. The 
convention was made up of practical men, who understood the 
conditions with which they were dealing, and the limitations which 
the circumstances of the nation imposed upon them. Much fervid 
admiration has been lavished upon the inspire’ ingenuity of the 
federal system, and the alleged dual sovereignty established. The 
simple fact is that anything but a federal system would have been 
impossible of adoption, or a failure in operation. The outlines of 
the required plan were almost self-evident; the questions were 
mainly of detail. The Constitution provided concisely for the or- 
ganization of the government, the general scope of its powers, 
and the distribution of those powers between the departments. So 
far as there was any model before them other than that furnished 
by the existing conditions of the country and the already organized 
state governments, it was undoubtedly that with which they were 
already familiar, their own by inheritance, the Constitution of 
Great Britain. But it is important to remember that the British 
Constitution, perpetually formative in its character, bad not then 
taken on its present aspect. The constitutional theory of co- 
ordinate authority of kings, lords and commons was at that time 
something more than theoretical, and the influence of the king was 
then apparently the most powerful. Naturally, and especially after 
the American experience of monarchical tyranny, the executive 
appeared the dangerous element, most strictly to be controlled. 
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Had the present advanced state of the British system been before 
the eyes of our forefathers, it is far from impossible that Ameri- 
can constitutional practice would also have taken the shape of 
cabinet government rather than of committee government. 

In all this work of the convention there was but little of invention 
pure and simple. Some there was inevitably to provide for th> 
lack .of existing machinery capable of adaptation, but it is to be 
noticed that it is precisely in the points where the constitutional 
provisions were made on a priori principles that the Constitution 
has broker down in working. 

It is in this general character of the constitution that the vindi- 
cation of the statesmanship of its framers consists—in that it was 
a workable thing. Somewhat in advance of popular sentiment in 
its national character, it was yet in the inevitable line of the de- 
velopment of that sentiment, and in the main it harmonized with 
the habits, traditions and prejudices of the people, and the insti- 
tutions that had grown up among them. 

Once adopted, opposition to the constitution was at an end, and 
was succeeded by blind worshipping admiration that could see no 
flaw in the object of its adoration. It is easy to see the advantage 
of this hearty reverence for the constitution while around it crys- 
tallized our national sentiment. At the time of its adoption, 
whatever judgment may be passed upon it in these latter days, it 
was unquestionably an advance upon anything that preceded it; 
and it was natural that the jurists and statesmen who assisted in 
the formation of the government and in giving shape to its princi- 
ples, should regard the instrument, and their own construction of 
it as well, as a finality, too sacred for hostile criticism. And yet 
that it was no suc! finality our later history has shown clearly. 
Construction and precedent constantly widened the restricted field 
of its application; the strife of incompatible social conditions 
constantly increased in intensity and bitterness, till the overthrow 
of the constitution itself was claimed and attempted to be exer- 
cised as a constitutional right. The form of congressional govern- 
ment had to work itself out; the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict” had to be 
fought out, in spite of appeals to the immutable law. No written 
law can ever be made so clear, so comprehensive, that no room is 
left for doubt as to its meaning, or for question as to its applica- 
tion. Even could this be done, however solemn its ratification, 
however unanimous its acceptance, it would prove but a rope of 
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sand to fetter the life and growth of a nation. The utmost that 
it can do is to establish a framework of government, and provide 
in outline for its powers and functions, and this only if such out- 
line accord substantially with the preéxisting national organiza- 
tion. For no constitution devised by human minds makes this na- 
tional organization. No social organism can accept as the law of 
its being an empirical constitution made to order as a theoretically 
perfect solution of the problems of political life. The fact has 
been too little recognized that the evolution of society involves 
development of institutions. To the original States, in their newly 
won independence, but a feeble bond of union was necessary. 
To those sparsely settled communities, with slow and difficult in- 
tercommunication, with self-sufficing local institutions antedating 
the Revolution, the loose tie of confederation was natural; a cen- 
tralized administration would have been impossible. But the con- 
ditions then obtaining have little application to-day. It is simply 
impossible that in this highly organized nation the actual constitu- 
tion should be the same as that of the sparsely settled strip of 
coast of a century ago. Only in form can it be identical. 

The familiar case of the Presidential election is the most con- 
spicuous proof of how the fundamental law is practically amended 
in spite of the most carefully devised provisions, when those pro- 
visions fail to accord with the genius of the people; as it is also 
the most striking example of the failure of constitution-making on 
a priori principles. What is here emphasized is that this example 
is an actual alteration of our organic law—not merely that our 
machinery of nominating conventions and popular elections is not 
unconstitutional, but that it is more truly constitutional than the 
empty shell of the Electoral College which alone finds a warrant in 
the written law. This written law is not the whole of the consti- 
tution of the nation. The whole character and spirit of the people 
is a part of it, and no interpretation of the letter can endure if 
inconsistent with the life. 

It is the most familiar rule in the construction of statutes of 
doubtful import that the intention of their authors is to be made 
effectual if it may be. But the authors of this law are not the 
framers of the instrument, not even the people whose votes rati- 
fied and adopted it. ‘* We, the people of the United States . 
do ordain and establish this Constitution.” The authority is a con- 
tinuing one; it is the authority of this sovereign people as now 
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existing that gives validity to the constitution, and it is the inten- 
tion of this people that is to be now invoked in the interpretation 
of the expression of their will. This is only to say that the con- 
stitution must be recognized as developing with the development 
of the nation; that the meaning of the written document is not 
immutable ; that what the grants of power meant when the con- 
stitution was adopted and ratified they do not necessarily mean 
now, and what they now mean they may not mean hereafter. 
Though the understanding of their own work of the men who com- 
posed the convention has been often appealed to as decisive of the 
import of the instrument, yet in fact their political theories have 
only a historical interest for us, and affect us only as their influ- 
ence has affected our political sentiment. 

It has been said that a rigid, unvarying constitution is a condi- 
tion precedent of federal government. But this statement clearly 
involves the assumption of an immutable government—then equally 
a condition precedent would be an immutable people, that is, an 
unprogressive people. A constitution such as ours must have sta- 
bility enough to resist the temporary eddies of popular feeling, 
and the self-seeking designs of temporary majorities; but it must 
also have elasticity enough to admit of adaptation to the great cur- 
rent of social progress if the government constituted by it is to 
be a permanent one. Only with a stagnant people whose civiliza- 
_tion has culminated and advances no longer, can institutions be 
fixed and unchanging. Such a state of things might be possible 
in China, in America it is impossible. Progress is change, and 
what will not bend will break before it. 

In our study of history we can easily trace in the long story of 
the rise and fall of States, the growth and decay of institutions, 
and understand the causes of their fitness to their own times and 
their modifications as times changed; but we do not so readily 
realize that the ages to come after us must have their history of 
of development and decay ; the present is too real, the future too 
shadowy for us to easily comprehend that what is appropriate to us is 
appropriate to our own time only. We have by no means solved 
the problems of government for all time, probably not even in out- 
line. Certainly there is no reason to consider the system of rep- 
resentative federal government the ultimate product of political 
evolution, even though it may be considered the highest stage yet 
reached, and itself as yet far from all the development of which it is 
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capable. It would have been impossible, if not of conception, at 
least of realization, in earlier times, when the discipline of des- 
potism was needed to foster in half-brutal humanity the seeds of 
the instinct of social organization and obedience to law, without 
which, as hereditary nature, civilized communities of free meh 
would be impossible. Equally impossible would such government 
have been in nations wherein were appearing the first rudiments of 
civilization, when they could only preserve themselves and the 
germs of future advancement from destruction by the overwhelm- 
ing mass of outside barbarism, by making the State an armed 
camp and every citizen a soldier from his youth up. 

So, as our own system is adapted to our own time, it may in 
turn pass away and be cast aside as a worn-out machine that has 
served its purpose and fits the new world no longer. 

The purport of this whole argument is that the conception of a 
written constitution as the actual, effective, organic law of a politi- 
cal society is in great measure a fictitious one, though such a con- 
stitution may exert a powerful conservative influence and may give 
shape and direction to the growth of political institutions. Often, 
indeed, it may prove 2 drag and a hindrance in the way of healthy 
growth, stunting and distorting, but never preventing it. 

It cannot be sufficient that a way is provided for formal amend- 
ment by a new act of sovereign power. Whoever or wherever 
the sovereign in this country may be, it is at least evident that the 
despot is one hard to rouse. Since the first years of this century 
he has been awaked to action only when the earth was shaken be- 
neath his head by the tramp of armed hosts. An authority that 
will be exerted only when startled by a convulsion threatening ruin 
to the nation is not one that can adapt the constitution to the 
gradual progress of political growth. Nor would it mend matters 
were the process of amendment made more easy. Our State con- 
stitutions are enough to give an instructive warning how facility 
of amendment would open a wide door to hasty and ill-considered 
action. Even with the present difficulty of alteration, it at least 
admits of doubt whether some of the amendments now in force 
had not been better left unenacted. 

Here in the United States a new system of government is work- 
ing itself out. Whether congressional government be better or 
worse than its chief competitor, parliamentary government, it is at 
all events the American system, and it is doubtless here to stay. 
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What forms it will assume in the future, time alone can show. It 
is as yet only on the threshold of its development, and though in its 
present stage its workings are little satisfactory, probably in the 
long run it will prove neither greatly better nor greatly worse than 
the people of the nation deserve. 

Such theories as are here propounded can hardly fail to arouse 
the bugbear of centralization. Certainly we have tended hitherto 
toward increased preponderance of the central government and a 
constantly widening domain of federal legislation. Probably this 
tendency will continue, but why it should necessarily be an evil is 
not clear. In the proper field of law there is little that need be 
local in its nature, and congress need be no more prone to unwise 
legislation than the legislature of a State. If we must have a 
choice of evils, one foolish and uniform law may be less objection- 
able than thirty-eight foolish and discordant laws. It is difficult 
to understand, for instance, what advantage there can be in hay- 
ing one law of marriage and-divorce in New York and another in 
Connecticut, sufficient to outweigh the notorious evils resulting 
therefrom. ‘The centralization that is to be shunned is not legis- 
tive so much as administrative. Against this our safeguard is to 
be found elsewhere than in constitutions. Were we obliged to 
maintain our national existence, or should we be compelled to pre- 
serve our internal security by constant armed conflict, administra- 
tive centralization might indeed be inevitable. But there seems 
little reason to believe that the United States will ever become a 
military nation. In our own hemisphere we have no rivals, and 
there is little inducement for any European nation, jealously intent 
on preserving the balance of power, to venture on other than 
peaceful relations with so powerful an antagonist. The future of 
this country is doubtless that of an industrial nation, and it will 
probably be found that such a society, unlike a militant one, tends 
naturally to decentralize administration. 

Whatever the conditions of future political life in the United 
States, our institutions, including the Constitution itself, must be 
capable of adapting themselves to those conditions; they must be 
susceptible of change in correspondence with the changing life of 
the future world. Such change need not be revolutionary, its pos- 
sibility is a safeguard against revolution. 
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II. LAND AND LAW AS AGENTS IN EDUCATING INDIANS. 
BY PRESIDENT GATES OF RUTGERS’ COLLEGE. 


(Read September 11, 1885.) 


Land and law and education are terms which convey a suffici- 
ently definite meaning to us all. But with reference to the land 
of the United States, before the law of the United States, and 
regarded as the subject of an uninterrupted process of education, 
good or bad, at the hands of the people of the United States, what 
is an Indian? What is his legal status? Can he be defined in 
terms satisfactory to Americans who love justice and believe in 
fair play? His copper color, his prominent cheek bones, his 
straight black hair are physical marks easily connoted for placing 
him among the ethnographic groups into which we divide the in- 
habitants of our land. If we look for the marks by which his 
legal status is to be recognized, they will be found to be quite as 
striking. But we hesitate in attempting to name the anomalous 
position we have given him before the law. He is not a citizen 
by local birth. He is not a foreigner. He is not an alien. He 
cannot by naturalization become a citizen. General Cushing 
called him a ‘* domestic subject.” Daniel Webster applies to the 
Indians an old legal definition, which would delight the heart of 
many a yreedy frontiersman who covets their property. He calls 
them ‘‘ perpetual inhabitants with diminutive rights.” On the 
whole, the term which has found most favor with those who con- 
sider the matter, is, ‘*‘ wards of the government.” 


WARDS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


To the designingly selfish, this term loosely used seems to indi- 
cate power on our part to do as we will at present with their land 
and with the Indians themselves. Who shall call on us for a final 
accounting before these ‘‘wards” attain their majority? And do 
not statistics and analogies give ground to hope that before that 
time shall ariive, they will die out? With the fair-minded, on the 
other hand, this term is a favorite one from precisely opposite 
motives. It seems to indicate that certain duties toward them 
rest as obligations upon us. President Cleveland voices this 
feeling when he says in his inaugural address : 

‘* The conscience of the people demands that the Indians within 
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our boundaries shall be fairly and honestly treated, as wards of the 
government, and their education and civilization promoted with a 
view to their ultimate citizenship.” 

The relation of a man to his wards tests his integrity and his 
sense of honor. If his wards are not in all respects interesting, 
attractive or lovable, and have no powerful friends to watch over 
their interests, the relation becomes a nicer test of the guardian. 

It will be the aim of my address, to-night, to examine with you, 
in the light of this truth, some of our duties to the nation’s Indian 
wards ; and especially to look at the agency of such land and law 
as we give them or deny them in educating these ‘*‘ wards of the 
nation.” 


LAND AND LAW ARE ACTIVE AGENTS ON THE FRONTIER. 


Land and law I have purposely called agents in this process of 
educating the Indian. They are not mere passive conditions. 


‘They are living forces, now at work in the solution of the question, 


‘¢ What is the future of the Indian?’ Here in the East, we forget 
how questions of land and law lay hold upon the frontiersman. 
Land is conservative, a permanent property, a measure of values, 
here. Not so, in the West. There the chief object of every man 
is to get land, either to ho'd or as a basis for speculation. The 
value of land fluctuates, there, at the caprice of the railroad 
magnates who by giving or withholding a station or a grain eleva- 
tor make or destroy a market, and multiply or divide by ten the 
value of all the land for milesaround. There is a fever of activity 
along the frontier. And its most clearly marked symptom is the 
feverish thirst for land. No man who has not seen it and felt it 
can understand the intense power of this wish for lands in the 
restless life that fringes our unclaimed public domain. To get 
land, by. hook or by crook, seems the one aim of every man you 
see. The Indian problem, ever since it began to be a problem, 
has been working itself out on an area ever-shifting westward, 
with the march of white settlements. Those who have studied it 
have always found themselves in the din of the border-life, of land 
seizures, new settlements and the eager strife of the frontier. 
Land has been and is a powerful agent in the education of the 
Indian, then, whether we will it or not; and never a more power- 
ful agent than now. Unless we wisely provide land in severalty 
for the Indians within the next five years, the awful pressure of 
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immigration and the logic of selfishness unchecked by wise legisla- 
tion will have left no land whatever. 


SOME LAW MUST BE HAD TO SECURE ANY LAND TO THE INDIAN. 


Law, too, works its most striking effects at those formative 
periods when custom and prescription and long occupancy have 
not settled men’s rights and titles. Of course the power of law is 
best discerned by the thoughtful in the silent steady reign of law 
that characterizes and conditions the society in which we live here 
at the East. But the unthinking are most deeply impressed by the 
processes of the law as it begins to make its power felt in com- 
munities where all rights of occupancy are comparatively recent, 
where are found large numbers of adventurers and criminals who 
shun the law, and where appeals to brute force have been frequent. 
The power of law is keenly felt because men have so often felt its 
absence. In such society as this, law is to begin its educating in- 
fluence upon the Indians. And one of the first offices of law for 
the Indian must be to secure a fair amount of land to the Indian, 
and gradually, but firmly and surely, to teach him that he must use 
that land wisely and thereby prosper, or that if he persistently 
refuses to use it, he must lack, and if he will do no work when he 
has been taught how to work, then he must starve. 

It is but recently that the land question has begun to press upon 
us, in America. The overflow of people has moved westward and 
had the best lands simply for the taking, so freely that they have 
known nothing of the consideration of the rights of former occu- 
pants. We have had an almost unoccupied continent to take 
under cultivation. History has never before recorded the march 
of a fully civilized race into and over a continent that was not 
possessed by another race. The vast migrations westward of 
Asiatic and European history involved questions of joint occu- 
pancy, of the right of conquest, and of the local government of the 
conquered. But for purposes of settled cultivation, our continent 
north of Mexico was practically unoccupied. Roaming over 
thousands of square miles, to hunt and fish had not given to the 
Indian tribes any such rights in the soil, any such tenure of the 
land in equity, as comes from the cultivation of the soil, or even 
from the long occupancy of fixed tracts for pasturing flocks and 
herds. When the first period of Indian wars that threatened the 
extermination of the whites had passed, the flood of migration 
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flowed westward over a whole. continent, checked only for a little 
at the limits of the reservation which had been solemnly guaranteed 
to the Indians from time to time — then, after chafing a little at 
the delay, swallowing them up in its onward sweep, and tossing 
the Indians westward again like driftwood on its foremost 
waves. 

This superbundance of land no longer exists. Men who have 
seen millions of acres given to a railroad and have felt ‘‘ there’s 
land enough,” as we begin to approach the limit of the nation’s 
landed largess, grow impatient of the possession of any land by 
the Indian. We have all seen the animus of the Oklahoma 
‘¢ boomers,” who pass by thousands of acres of land to be had at 
merely nominal rates — land far better than that which they seek 
to wrest from the Indian, and encamping on the borders of the 
forbidden land, defy law and military force, and will do nothing 
but sigh with passionate covetous longing for Naboth’s vineyard, 
though it does not adjoin their own. Such men waste years in 
lazy protest against the holding of any lands by Indians. If the 
Indian is to retain any land, he must have more law! 

Thus we have clearly before us the white man’s greed of land 
and the red man’s lack of law! Potent factors in educating the 
Indians, these have been! What have they made of him, so far 
in his history ? 

It is difficult to say what the Indian was before he was contam- 
inated by contact with the whites. This has been the favorite 
ground of romance writers. One hesitates to set foot there ! 


SENTIMENT ASIDE, WHAT IS THE INDIAN. 


Yet we seek for facts, not groundless sentiment; and we may 
safely say that the aboriginal American was not, after all, the un- 
fallen man. He had faults and vices. The Saturnian age was 
not in unbroken sway here in America when Indians were the only 
visitors to these mineral springs at Saratoga! ‘The tomahawk, the 
scalping knife, the torture-stake did not come over in the May- 
flower! Not all the vices of the Indian camp of to-day can be 
justly attributed to the example or the influence of the whites. It 
is at least doubtful whether the uncontaminated Indian warrior 
spent the greater part of his time in romantic thoughts about the 
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graves of his fathers— certainly he treated very shabbily his 
living female relatives — his wife, his sisters, his daughters. We 
should misjudge him if we deemed him so religiously inclined that 
he spent his days unoccupied in the open air on purpose that he 
might with untutored mind ‘see God in storms or hear him in the 
wind.” Too often any open-air abstractions that may have seemed 
to early observers to engage him as he lay unoccupied in the 
summer sunshine ought no doubt to be charged in fairness to a 
trait in his nature which has led to the frontiersman’s definition of 
an Indian’s idea of perfect bliss — ‘* to sit on the fence and see 
the white man mow.” 

I remember a certain dinner party where the host was a gentle- 
man who in earlier years had been a most intimate friend of 
Cooper, the great Indian novelist, his companion in frontier life 
and in European travel, the witness of his literary success and 
jealous of his fame. The conversation had turned on Cooper and 
his novels, when a lady said to our host: ‘* Was not a negro 
servant in Mr. Cooper’s family a famous hunter — the original of 
Natty Bumpo, the hero of the Leatherstocking Tales?” ‘‘Oh, no,” 
was the quick reply, ‘‘ he was a pure creation of Mr. Cooper’s 
imagination. There never- was an actual original for him any 
more than there was for Mr. Cooper’s perfect Indians.” 

Let us deal with the actual Indian. Too much conceded to the 
romance writers who depict. the Indian in elysian tints against 
elysian backgrounds, would tend to a powerful revulsion of feel- 
ing when one visits a western reservation. Designing men are 
fond of declaiming about the contrast between such Indians of 
romance, and the Indian as he is. And they make the contrast 
pitiful on purpose that the minds of those who feel the unpleasant 
jar may be alienated from any serious consideration of the actual 
needs and the unquestioned and most outrageous wrongs of the 
real Indian. Yet there is no question that the Indians of this 
continent were and are far superior to the savage races of most 
other quarters of the globe. They are well worth saving! Com- 
petent judges who have seen much of both classes regard the 
average Indian as quite the equal in native intelligence and ability 
of the average negro of the southern plantation. And if you think 
that there is no foundation in fact for the nobility sometimes 
assigned to the Indian, let me read you a. brief extract from a 
contribution by an army officer to the Army and Navy Journal. 
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(President Gates here read from the ‘* Century of Dishonor,” 
page 409.) 


A FEW STATISTICS. 


But we base our consideration of the work that land and law 
are to do for the Indian upon facts rather than sentiment. We 
find ground for hope in these facts: 82,000 of the 265,000 Indians 
have adopted citizen’s dress; not counting the 60,000 Indians of 
the five civilized tribes, 15,000 houses have been built by them; 
they have under cultivation 230,000 acres of land, more than an 
acre for-every man, woman and child; they raised last year in 
round numbers a million bushels of corn, nearly as much wheat, 
half a million bushels of oats and barley, and as many bushels of 
vegetables. Of stock they own 235,000 horses and mules, 103,- 
000 head of cattle, 68,000 swine, and over 1,000,000 sheep. 
These figures exclude the products and possessions of the 60,000 
civilized Indians, who are now ripe for territorial government and 
whose possessions would more than double these amounts. 


INDIANS ASK FOR LAND IN SEVERALTY. 

These results would be very small, of course, for the same number 
of whites. But they prove conclusively the utter falsehood of the 
charge sometimes made that Indians will not work and cannot 
farm successfully. I give them because they indicate a growing 
perception on the part of the Indians of the fact that their future lies 
along the line of systematic labor upon the soil. Again and again 
as you read the records of negotiation with the Indians their 
repeated removals from the reservations assigned them by treaty, 
you are struck by the eloquent plea of the Indians for ‘land they 
can call their own, to make a home on it.” The demand for land 
to cultivate has been much more constant than our people 
generally have believed. It is pathetic, and provocative of hot 
indignation, too, if a man loves justice, to read the accounts of 
the breaking-up by the government of promising beginnings in a 
fixed agricultural life. And when tribes have been thus torn from 
the land they had begun to cultivate, and our government in return 
for lands surrendered has contracted to pay so many thousands of 
dollars each year in stock and improved implements of agriculture, 
and has year after year broken this agreement, it stirs the blood 
to read the petitions of their chiefs that ‘‘at least a few hoes” may 
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be sent them to cultivate their farms! As we see at how many 
points in the history of one tribe and another a very little direc- 
tion and assistance, a little wise care for the ignorant, yes, even a 
little common honesty in dealing with the helpless, would have 
civilised whole tribes and saved them from generations of savagery, 
one must blush for his country’s good name, and long to do some- 
thing, even at this late day, to help right such stupendous 
wrongs ! 

This desire for land, this readiness to labor on it, again and 
again expressed in the past, has grown rapidly of late. It is the 
most promising sign of a possible solution of the problem how to 
secure the Indian’s transition from barbarism to civilization. If 
the wronged, embittered, almost despairing Indians of certain 
tribes are to be lifted, as we believe they soon will be, to the plane 
of hopeful and happy citizenship, it will be by this blessed road 
of labor, under equal laws, and each man on land which he holds 
as his own by a personal title. This conviction, growing and 
welcomed among the Indians themselves, is the most hopeful 
augury for their future. 

For what ought we to hope as the future of the Indian? What 
should the Indian become? 


THE INDIAN SHOULD BE A CITIZEN. 


To this there is one answer -—and but one. He should become 
an intelligent citizen of the United States. There is no other 
‘‘manifest destiny” for any man or any body of men on our domain. 
To this we stand committed, by all the logic of two thousand years 
of Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon history, since Arminius with his 
sturdy followers made a stand for liberty against the legions of 
Rome. Foremost champions of that peculiarly Anglo-Saxon idea, 
that supports a strong central government, moves as a whole, yet 
protects carefully the local and individual freedom of all the parts, 
we are, as a matter of course, to seek to fit the Indians among us, 
as we do all other men, for the responsibilities of citizenship. And 
by the stupendous precedent of eight millions of freedmen made 
citizens in a day, we have committed ourselves to the theory that 
the way to fit men for citizenship is to make them citizens! The 
dangers that would beset Indian voters solicited by the demagogue, 
would not be greater than those which now attend him, unprotected 
by law, the prey of sharpers, and too often the pauperized, ration- 
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fed pensioner of our government, which, when it has paid at all 
the sums it has promised to pay to Indians, has paid them in such 
a way as to undermine what manhood and self-respect the Indian 
had. For one, I would willingly see the Indians run the risk of 
being flattered a little by candidates for Congress! None of their 
tribes are destitute of shrewd men who would watch the interests 
of the race. 


DOES OUR POLICY TOWARD INDIANS FAVOR THIS? 


Has our Government in its dealings with the Indians hitherto 
adopted a course of legislation and administration well adapted to 
build up their manhood and make them intelligent, self-supporting 
citizens? 

They are the wards of the government. Is not a guardian’s first 
duty so to educate and care for his wards as to make them able to 
care for themselves? It looks like intended fraud if a guardian 
persists in such management of his wards and such use of their 
funds intrusted to him, as in the light of experience clearly unfits 
them and will always keep them unfit for the management of their 
own affairs and their own property. When a guardian has in his 
hands funds which belong to his wards, funds which have been 
expressly set apart for the education of those wards, funds which 
from time to time he has publicly professed himself to be about to 
use for that particular end, yet still retains the money from year 
to year while his wards suffer sadly in the utter lack of proper 
educational facilities, we call his conduct disgraceful — an outrage 
and a crying iniquity. Yet our Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
again and again calls attention to the fact that the government has 
funds, now amounting to more than $4,000,000, which are by 
treaty due to Indians for educational purposes alone. Who can 
doubt that a comprehensive plan looking to the industrial and 
the general education of all Indians should be undertaken at once? 
I hope that my friend Gen. Armstrong will speak particularly 
upon this point this evening, indicating definitely certain ways in 
which these over-due funds should be paid to the Indians in educa- 
tional facilities. 


NO! WE PAUPERIZE THEM. 


But it is not merely in neglecting to provide direct means for 
their education that we have been remiss in our duty to the 
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Indians. The money and care which our government has given 
to the Indians in most cases has not been wisely directed to 
strengthening their manhood, elevating their morals and fitting 
them for intelligent citizenship. We have massed them upon 
reservations, fenced off from all intercourse with the better whites. 
We have given them no law to protect them against crimes from 
within the tribe—almost none to protect them against aggressions 
from without. And above all else, we have utterly neglected to 
teach them the value of honest labor. Nay, by rations dealt out 
whether needed or not, we have interfered to suspend the efficient 
teaching by which God leads men to love and honor labor. We 
have taken from them the compelling inspiration that grows out of 
His law, ‘‘ if aman will not work, neither shall he eat!” Why, 
if a race inured to toil were cut off from all intercourse with the 
outside world, and left toroam at large over a vast territory, regu- 
larly fed by government supplies, how many generations would 
pass before that race would revert to barbarism ? 


BY OUR INJUSTICE TOWARD THEM WE DEMORALIZE THEM. 


We have held them at arm’s length, cut them off from the 
teaching power of good example, and given them rations and food 
to hold them in habits of abject laziness. A civilization like ours 
would soon win upon the Indians and bring them rapidly into 
greater harmony with all its ideas, if as a nation in our dealings 
with them we had shown a true spirit of humanity, civilization and 
Christianity. But such a spirit cannot be discerned in the history 
of our legislation for the Indians or our treaties with them. We 
have never recognized the obligation that rests upon us as the 
dominant, civilized people, the strong government, to legislate 
carefully, honorably, disinterestedly for these people. .We boast 
of the brilliant adaptations of science to practical ends and every- 
day uses as the distinctive mark of American progress. Where 
are the triumphs of social science discernible in the treatment 
Americans have given to this distinctively American question? 
We have not shown in this matter anything approaching that 
patient study of social conditions which England has shown for 
the uncivilized natives in her domain. The great mass of our 
legislation regarding Indians has had to do with getting land we 
had promised them into our possession by the promise of a price 
as low as we could fix and yet keep them from making border- 
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warfare upon us in sheer despair. The time of would-be reformers 
has been occupied too constantly in devising precautions to keep 
what had been appropriated from being stolen before it reached 
the Indians. And when it has reached them, it has too often been 
in the form of annuities and rations that keep them physically 
and morally in the attitude of lazy, healthy paupers! We have 
net seemed to concern ourselves with the question, ‘* How can we 
organize, enforce and sustain institutions and habits among the 
Indians which shall civilize and Christianize them? The fine old 
legend, noblesse oblige, we have forgotten in our broken treaties 
and our shamefully deficient legislation. 


THE WHITE MAN’S GREED OF LAND AND THE INDIAN’S LACK OF LAW. 


The white man’s greed of land and the red man’s lack of law 
have long prevented the civilization of the Indian. 

Let us recognize this frankly. We shall gain nothing by shut- 
ting our eyes to facts. Broken treaties are matters of record. 
Shuffling with the accounts of amounts due to Indians can be 
shown from the books. The shameful instructions issued to special 
commissioners and agents to deceive Indians as to the value of 
lands the government wished to purchase, and to take by show of 
force for a few cents an acre vast tracts known to be worth from 
twenty to a hundred times the price paid —-all this is in the letter 
books and the published reports. The money promised, but not 
paid, for education and for instruction in farming is still in our 
hands, a foul blot upon the nation’s ledger! The broken pledges 
of the United States toward the Indians are so numerous that a 
monotony of shame wearies you at their recital! Let us like 
honest patriots recognize clearly our country’s disgrace in this 
matter, and then resolve to do what we can to remove it by our 
fair treatment of these men in the future. 


BROKEN PROMISES DO NOT CIVILIZE. 


Like many another man who loves his country, I once felt in- 
clined to believe that the friends of the Indian were guilty of 
exaggeration when they made such sweeping charges. Not long 
ago, a recital of the facts was made by that noble woman, Helen 
Hunt Jackson. (Who shall take up that work for the friendless 
which she would lay down at no other behest than that of the 
messenger who called her to her crowning?) The title she chose 
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for her first book upon the Indian question, ‘*A Century of Dis- 
honor,” I resented, as did many of you, perhaps, as an unjust 
reflection upon our country’s good name. But, my friends, we 
cannot change the sad facts of history which that eloquent protest 
rehearses. Let us not try to ignore them! No political adven- 
turer ever broke faith with more recklessness than our Goverument 
has shown in its violation of pledges to the Indians. In the light 
of history, Charles the First is not more clearly guilty of making 
promises with the deliberate intention of gaining a point and then 
breaking his promise, than are we guilty of having again and again 
made false promises, to secure our own selfish ends, in dealing 
with these wards of the government. Follow the case of any one 
tribe—even of the Sioux, overburdened as they have been since 
’62 with the terrible stigma of the Minnesota massacre. Follow the 
record of deceit, broken promises on the part of the government, 
delayed payments in damaged goods, unjust accounts rendered, 
repeated removals from their homes, and then see if you can 
wonder that at last the patience of savages was exhausted. The 
indignant outburst with which one of their chieftains met a Com- 
missioner who came to renew the old promises so often bruken, 
you will understand. If it was unjust to the individual addressed, 
as you follow the record it at least shows that the past actions of 
the Government were appreciated! As the Commissioner arose to 
speak, the Indian chief, stung out of his stoicism by the memories 
of past deceptions, springing to his feet, walked to him and cried 
out, *‘All the men who come from Washington are liars. ‘The 
hbald-headed ones are the worst of all. You are a bald-headed 
liar! I don’t want to hear one word from you!” 

There is an Indian phrase descriptive of heaven which is sadly 
suggestive. They call it ‘‘the place where white men lie no 
more.” <A bitter experience has led them to this. We have the 
proverb, current about May-Day, ‘* Three removes are as bad as 
a fire!” The Ogallalla Sioux have been forced from their homes 
eight times since 1863! Yet they were reported by the Com- 
missioner at their last resting-place as making ‘‘simply marvellous 
progress in civilization.” 

It is time that the light of science and the heat of a true philan- 
thropic love of the neglected should be brought to a focus upon 
the Indian question. Let the people’s love of justice be awakened, 
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and let its awakened power be shown in legislation guided by the 
light of earnest thought and the love of man! 


CONDITION OF THE INDIAN BEFORE THE LAW. 


Look at the condition of the Indian to-day before our laws. A 
quarter of a million of our people are utterly without the protection 
of law. On some fifty Indian reservations, the United States has 
solemnly pledged itself not to adininister justice between Indian 
and Indian. And this pledge with a fidelity rarely discernible in 
our treatment of Indians, our government has kept! 

‘By the Intercourse Act of 1834, the general laws of the 
United States as to the punishment of crimes committed in any 
place within the sale and exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States, except the District of Columbia, is extended to the ‘Indian 
Country,’ ” ‘* but with the express proviso that it shall not extend 
to crimes committed by one Indian against the person or property 
of another.” The theory, so far as theory governed this act, was 
that each tribe would preserve order and punish crime by its own 
laws. The fact is that crime on the reservations goes unpunished. 
In his last Report, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs says, ‘‘a 
law is badly wanted for the punishment of crimes and offenses 
amongst Indians themseives.” ‘‘ Outside the five civilized tribes 
in the Indian Territory who have their own legislatures, courts 
and judicial machinery, and among whom life and property are 
as secure as they are in the States,” — these are the words of the 
Commissioner — Indians can and do govern themselves well under 
law when they have been taught by missionaries and by intercourse 
with the better whites —‘‘ the Indian is not answerable to any 
law for injuries committed on one of his own race in the Indian 
country. The result is that the most brutal and unprovoked 
murders are committed and the murderer goes unwhipt of justice.” 


THIS PUTS A PREMIUM UPON CRIME. 


As an instance, take the notorious case of ‘“‘Crow Dog,” the 
Chief who murdered ‘‘ Spotted Tail” on the Sioux reservation in 
August, 1881. The First District Court of Dakota, sitting as a 
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United States Court, held that under peculiar treaty provisions 
and agreements with the Sioux Indians, it had jurisdiction in the 
case, which was unquestionably one of murder, and Crow Dog was 
tried, convicted and sentenced. Upon petition for writ of habeas 
corpus and certiorari the United States Supreme Court held that 
the statutory exception was not repealed by the treaty; that the 
Court bad no jurisdiction over Indian offenders against Indians ; 
that the conviction and sentences were void, and that his imprison- 
ment was illegal (ex parte Crow Dog, 109 U. S. Reports, 556). 
Crow Dog was accordingly released and sent back to the reservation, 
in the language of the agent, ‘‘feeling of more importance than 
the highest chief of the nation.” We can easily understand what 
would be the effect on the worst elements of the tribe of such an 
exhibition of the total lack of law for Indians. The natural results 
have followed. 

Last year a difficulty about some horses arose between Spotted 
Tail, a son of the chief whom Crow Dog had murdered, and Chief 
White Thunder, one of the progressive men among the Sioux, who 
had recently induced a number of his band to begin farming, and 
whose influence was uniformly for law and peace. Spotted Tail 
took with him another young Indian, went to the camp of White 
Thunder, and shot him dead. The g9gent summoned the murderers. 
So bold had they become under the influence of Crow Dog’s un- 
punished crime, that the two murderers at once responded, fear- 
lessly coming to the agent for examination. He sent them to Fort 
Niobrara; but when the report of the case reached the Indian 
Department at Washington, ‘‘this department,” says the Secretary, 
‘thad no alternative but to reluctantly order the prisoners back to 
the reservation.” 

When we remember how shamelessly the United States thus 
surrenders it high prerogative and proves recreant to its sacred 
duty of maintaining justice and protecting life on these broad 
expanses of its territory, the wonder is that such crimes among 
the Indians are not far more frequent. 


SOMETIMES LAW PUNISHES INDIANS, BUT IT DOES NOT PROTECT THEM. 


But while the Indian on the reservation has in law no protection 
for life or property against other Indians, if a difficulty arises with 
whites, no matter who were the aggressors, the Indian learns to 
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know well the power of the law. There are no Indians on the 
juries that try him! The local prejudice against Indians is such 
that nothing like fairness can ‘be expected of juries in the State and 
Territorial Courts. Every effort is made by the Indians, on this 
account, to get cases involving their rights or their alleged crimes 
tried in the United States Courts, although this involves long, 
tedious and expensive journeys. 

Thus the Indian comes to know the law as ‘‘prompt and swift to 
punish, but powerless to protect him.” 

When Scott wished to depict in the most striking colors the 
legal favoritism, the lack of justice that disgraced Scotland a 
hundred and fifty years ago, during the bitter party struggles 
between Whigs and Cavaiiers, he could in no way make it more 
glaringly evident than by noting the currency of the saying, 
‘¢ Show me the man and I'll show you the law.” 

Yet this most debasing tolerance of favoritism before the law, we 
inculcate by example in our doctrines with Indians. This false 
goddess of justice, blind to the crimes of her favorites and to the 
rights of all others, we set up before Indians in place of that im- 
partial administration of justice, that keen regard for the rights of 
every man, which would help to civilize Indians and which thous- 
ands of our Anglo-Saxon race have died to make real—to perpetu- 
ate in law and government. 

But some one may say, ‘‘the Indian law is allowed to govern on 
the reservation because certain deeds in our eyes deserving of the 
severest penalties are not by them regarded as criminal; and the 
property of Indians on the reservation is not protected by law 
against depredations by other Indians of their tribe, because they 
hold property in common. It does not need protection.” 

If we suppose that the motives of our legislators have been 
thus kindly considerate of Indian feelings, let us see how the 
Indian is treated when he leaves his reservation. 


JUSTICE CANNOT BE HAD BY AN INDIAN. 


Suppose that an Indian gets some glimpses of the higher planes 
of civilized life, leaves his reservation, formally severs his con- 
nection with his tribe, settles in a civilized community, and by his 
industry acquires property. Does our law protect him in the 
enjoyment of it? 
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Not at all! Iron Eye, an educated Omaha, made quite a sum 
of money in trade. This he lent to white men, taking their notes. 
He has been defrauded of every cent of it. His debtors have 
refused to pay him, simply because he was an Indian and could 
not appear in court to sue them. Hundreds of Indians have been 
defrauded in this way. Could we more forcibly take away from 
them all incentives to labor? It is not enough that we shut out 
Indians from the privileges of citizenship. It is not enough that 
we say to hundreds of well-educated, honorable men, many of 
them ministers, lawyers and physicians of excellent education : 
You cannot in any way become a citizen of the United States, no 
matter how worthy of citizenship you prove yourself, because you 
are strictly speaking a native-born American ! 

The negroes who are your emancipated freeimen are citizens, 
and the door of naturalization is open to any foreigner who will 
live among us six years, no matter how vicious or ignorant he may 
be; but it is shut and barred against you. ‘This restriction 
would seem hard enough. But it has not been enough to satisfy 
the hatred which has pursued the Indian in certain quarters, or to 
arouse from a calloused indifference the conscience of our people. 
Not content with this, our Government has said for years : 

‘*There is law and justice for every man in our fair land, no 
matter where he was born or what his condition, save only for the 
Indian. ‘There is no law to protect him; there is only law to 
punish him !” 

An Indian cannot appear in court; nor can an attorney appear 
for him unless especially ordered so to do by the Indian Depart- 
ment. Neither citizen nor foreigner nor ‘‘infant,” the Indian is 
simply the victim of the law. 

Can he safely wait for such tardy protection as he may get from 
the Department, thousands of miles away, and overburdened with 
the incongruous details, which are heaped upon it by the lack of a 
definite Indian policy on the part of our government? 

Let us see. 

An agent writes to the Indian Department : 


‘“*T knew a most deserving Indiah who selected a ranch one hundred miles 
from the Reservation twelve years ago. He has lived there ever since 
quietly, has raised seven children, has built ahouse anda corral. Four years 
ago he went to Santa Fe to get a title to his land. He paid some scoundrel 
one hundred and sixty dollars for a worthless paper, the man representing 
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himself as the United States land agent. I reported these facts, and sent the 
paper the Indian had received from this swindler to your office, but nothing 
was done. That sort of work discourages others who are willing and who 
have both the desire and the ability to become independent men.” 


Of course the Department could not act in every such case. The 
fault is with the law, or rather the most culpable lack of law which 
leaves the Indian open to plunder, even offers to sharpers a bid to 
plunder him, by refusing him any recognition in the courts. 

The amendment attached to the last Indian appropriation bill 
looks to the punishment by United States law of all Indians for 
certain grave offenses committed by Indians against one another 
or against whites. But the Indian is still left without the right to 
appear in the courts, to sue in his own name, immediately. He 
may still be plundered with impunity. 


PREJUDICE EXAGGERATES EVIL DEEDS OF INDIANS. 


And more than that, white men are shamefully indifferent to 
crimes committed against Indians, while every slightest deviation 
from absolute peacefulness on the part of an Indian toward 
whites, no matter under what provocation, is telegraphed all over 
the land as an ‘‘outrage” or a ‘*massacre” by Indians. 

In the Associated Press dispatches of Aug. 25th, I noticed 
this item : 


BRUTAL ASSAULT ON A CHIPPEWA CHIEF. 


BRAINARD, Minn., Aug. 25.—Hole-in-the-Day, the noted Chippewa chief, 
while on his way to St. Paul last night, was taken from a Northern Pacific 
train at a way station, dragged into the woods and so brutally beaten that he 
is not expected to recover. It is supposed to have been the work of whiskey 
men, against whom he was going to testify in the Federal Court. 


It is whisky that causes nine-tenths of the crimes of violence 
among Indians. All thoughtful men among them recognize this 
fact. But who saw any indignant editorials at this outrage upon 
a chief who was attempting to preserve law and order? Suppose, 
on the other hand, that a noted leader of the whisky ring, a white 
man, had been taken from the train by Indians, even when he had 
been breaking the laws this chief was trying to maintain, and had 
been treated by Indians as white men treated this Indian. You 
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and I know well the kind of outcry against ‘‘brutes” and ‘‘savages” 
that would have come from many quarters ! 

Is there nothing barbarous in the dispatch telegraphed to our 
newspapers three weeks ago: ‘*The United States troops under 
Lieutenant came upon the camp of Chief Geronimo, and 
killed a squaw, three bucks and a child.” Put it into plain 
English and it reads that our troops, surprising the camp of this 
Indian, killed an Indian woman, three half-grown boys and a 
child. If Geronimo, the savage, had come upon the camp of one 
of our officers and had thus slain several members of his family, 
among them a wife and a little child, what a sickening sense of the 
brutality of the savage would have come over us! Yet one white 
man who barely escaped with his life after a long imprisonment 
among Indians in a border warfare says: ‘‘ I cannot blame them 
much for their atrocities, because I have myself seen their children 
killed in cold blood by whites when they were victorious.” 





SO-CALLED ‘‘INDIAN UPRISINGS.” 


Here is an instance of the class which are often reported as 
massacres by Indians. The facts are from the letter-books of the 
agent who investigated the occurrence, and are reported by Mr. 
Herbert Welsh. 

A few miles north of the Navajo Reservation, a very quarrel- 
some man named Mitchell keeps a trading store. The agent had 
repeatedly warned the Indians to keep away from him, his ugly 
temper rendering a quarrel almost inevitable if one had dealings 
with him. Last April some of the Navajo Indians went to him 
to trade their clip of wool for goods. With a blameworthy disre- 
gard of appearances, but merely in jest, an Indian pointed an 
unloaded gun at some of Mitchell’s cattle, and then at a child, his 
grandson, standing near the store. Mitchell fired at the Indian, 
with his rifle, killing him imstantly. He then fired at another 
Indian, some distance away, who was not a party to the act, 
wounding him seriously in the head. Hearing the firing, and 
knowing well what mercy Indian women may expect at such a 
time, two Indian women who had been in Mitchell’s house were 
helped by his wife to escape from the back door. As they were 
climbing the fence in the rear of his house, Mitchell fired again at 
them, but missed them. The only retaliatory act of the Indians 
was the theft of a number of Mitchell’s cattle, most of which they 
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afterward returned. But how did this incident appear in the 
newspapers all over the land? It was telegraphed as a threatening 
outbreak on the part of the Navajos! It was a case where the 
lambs had been guilty of disturbing the water below where the 
wolf was drinking. Was not the wolf fully justified in making an 
end of them? If they bleat in remonstrance, telegraph it East 
that the lambs have risen to exterminate the defenceless wolves! 

So during the excitement about the Crow-Creek reservation, 
last spring, some ten Indians went quietly to the upper end of the 
reservation, to cut and sell some firewood, as it had been their 
custom to do for years when their spring planting was done. 
Straightway inflammatory dispatches went out broadcast, like this 
one from Pierre, Dakota: . 


‘* Trouble has commeneed in earnest on the Winnebago reservation; the 
Indians claiming to act under the instruction of Agent Gasman, are destroy- 
ing the property of the settlers wherever they can. The latter are preparing 
organized resistance, and there will be some good Indians before long. As 
soon as the first shot is fired, trouble will commence, and Agent Gasman had 
better call on the government or cease egging the Indians on, for there is a 
strong feeling against him for turning the savages loose.” 


The fact was that as soon as the agent learned that these Indians 
had gone to cut wood, knowing the excited state of the public 
mind, he ordered them to return, although the place where they 
were cutting wood was several miles from the nearest white 
settlers. ‘The Indians obeyed, committing no depredations. 


‘©NO GOOD INDIAN BUT A DEAD INDIAN’? 


The threatening pkrase in the above disaster, ‘‘there will be 
some good Indians before long,” I need hardly remind you is an 
allusion to that exquisite flower of the Christian civilization of the 
19th century, which sums up to the satisfaction of so many men 
the whole Indian question—the saying,:‘*There is no good Indian 
but a dead Indian.” May God forgive the people of our land the 
frequency with which this shameful sentence has been repeated 
with a ribald laugh! It breathes the spirit of Cain’s answer, ‘*Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” with the added curse of a sneer and a 
laugh as the blood of our brother cries out against us! It is in- 
deed true, as that noble friend of the Indian, H. H., has some- 
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where said, that this mocking and heartless cry has done more to 
raise up friends for the Indians than has any other utterance con- 
cerning them! ‘‘Is it possible that this is the cry that voices the 
attitude of a civilized people (who give millions for Christian 
missions) toward the heathen on their own territory?” men have 
asked And the noblest rejoinder I have heard, came recently from. 
the staunch hero who is at the head of the Carlisle school for 
Indians, Captain Pratt, who said in substance, ‘‘We accept the 
watch-word. There 7s no good Indian but a dead Indian. Let 
us by education and patient effort Kill the Indian in him, and save 
the man !” 

If we are to do this, we must give to the Indian fair treatment, 
and protection by law. 


GIVE THE INDIAN THE GOSPEL, BUT NOT A ‘* GOSPEL BASED ON A 
BROKEN DECALOGUE.” 


The work of Christian missionaries is all-important. No one 
can estimate it more highly than do I. But asa nation we have 
no right to say to the Indians: ‘‘We will break our treaties \with 
you, we will withhold the funds that are your due. You shall be 
the only people on earth who may not freely take the broad acres 
we have wrested from you and make yourself a home and become 
a citizen. We may give you law to punish your crimes, but we 
will give you no law to protect your rights—yet you must take all 
this sweetly at our hands, because we are a Christian people ; and 
we will send you more missionaries |” 

Away with a hypocrisy that shuts its eyes to the weightier 
matters of law and judgment. Let missionaries be sent, and in 
greater numbers. But there is sound sense and sound theology 
in the reply recently made by a friend of justice, to ministers who 
had resolved that ‘‘what the Indian needs is not more land but 
more missionaries.” He said, ‘‘I suppose the Indian’s reply would 
be, ‘give me law first, and I will take gospel afterwards.’” ‘A 
broken decalogue seems to have been always a poor foundation for 
‘the gospel to rest upon.” 

As a help to killing the Indian in him, and saving and strength- 
ening manhood, then, I say send more missionaries, but first give 
him his rights as aman! Let our acts show that we believe in 
both decalogue and gospel. 

Protect the Indian from the white man’s greed of land and the 
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red man’s lack of law. Give him law, such law as the rest of us 
have. Give him land—land of his own, for each man. Let us 
cease to juggle with our own conscience and with the Indian’s sense 
of justice by saying, the reason why we take your reservation away 
from you is because it is now worth something! We steal your 
lands because they have become worth stealing, don’t you see ! 

Objectively, then, and because of his relations with the whites, 
the Indian needs the educating influence of law such as protects 
other men, and of land of his own. And now from the subjective 
point of view, what elements in the Indian problem, what forces 
at work from within the tribe, delay the progress of the Indian 
toward his ultimate goal, intelligent Christian citizenship? 

Two peculiarities which mark the Indian life, if retained, will 
render his progress slow, uncertain and difficult. These are: 

1. The Tribal Organization. 

2. The Indian Reservation. 


THE TRIBAL ORGANIZATION MUST BE BROKEN UP. 


I am satisfied that no man can carefully study the Indian 
question without the deepening conviction that these institutions 
must go, if we would save the Indian from himself. 

And first, the tribe. Politically, it isan anomaly—an imperium 
in imperio. Early in our history, when whites were few and 
Indians were relatively numerous and were grouped in tribes with 
something approaching to a rude form of government, it was 
natural, it was inevitable, that we should treat with them as tribes. 
It would have been hopeless for us to attempt to modify their 
tribal relations. But now the case is entirely different. There is 
hardly one tribe outside the five civilized tribes of the Indian terri- 
tory which can merit the name of an organized society or which 
discharges the simplest functions of government. Disintegration 
has long been the rule. Individualism, the key-note of our socio- 
political ideas in this century, makes itself felt by sympathetic 
vibrations even in the rude society of the Indian tribes. There is 
little of the old loyalty to a personal chief as representing a gov- 
erning authority from the Great Spirit. Perhaps there never was 
so much of this as some have fancied among the Indians. Certainly 
there are few signs of it now. A passive acquiescence in the mild 
leadership of the promising son of a former leader, among the 
peaceable tribes of the southwest, or a stormy hailing by the young 
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braves of a new and reckless leader, bloodthirsty for a raid upon 
the whites—these are the chief indications of the survival of the 
old spirit. 

Indian chiefs are never law-makers, seldom even in the rudest 
sense law-enforcers. The councils where the chief is chosen are 
too often blast-furnaces of anarchy, liquefying whatever forms of 
order may have established themselves under a predecessor. The 
Indians feel the animus of the century. As personal allegiance to 
a chieftain and the sense of tribal unity wanes, what is taking its 
place? Literally, nothing! In some cases, educated but immoral 
and selfish leaders take advantage of the old traditions to acquire 
influence which they abuse. On the whole, however, a rude, 
savage individuality is developing itself, but not under the guid- 
ance of law, moral, civil or religious. 

Surely, the intelligence of our nation should devise and enforce 
a remedy for this state of affairs. 


THE SENTIMENTAL VIEW OF THE TRIBE. 


~ A false sentimental view of the tribal organization commonly 
presents itself to those who look at this question casually. It 
takes form in such objections as this: ‘* The Indians have a 
perfect right to bring up their children in the cld devotion to the 
tribe and the chief. To require anything else of them is unreason- 
able. These are their ancestral institutions. We have no right 
to meddle with them.” 

The correction for this false view seems to me to come from the 
study of the tribe and its actual effects upon the family and upon 
the manhood of the individual. 

The highest right of man is the right to be a man, with all that 
this inyolves. The tendency of the tribal organization is con- 
stantly to interfere with and frustrate the attainment of this high- 
est manhood. The question whether parents have a right to 
educate their children to regard the tribal organization as supreme, 

. brings us at once to the consideration of the family. 

And here I find the key to the Indian problem. More than any 
other idea, this consideration of the family and its proper sphere 
in the civilizing of races and in the development of the individual, 
serves to unlock the difficulties which surround legislation for 
the Indian. 
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THE TRIBE DWARFS AND BLIGHTS THE FAMILY. 


The family is God’s unit of ‘society. On the integrity of the 
family depends that of the State. There is no civilization deserv- 
ing of the name where the family is not the unit in civil govern- 
ment. Even the extreme advocates of individualism must admit 
that the highest and most perfect personality is developed through 
those relations which the family renders possible and fosters. And 
from ‘the point of view of land and law, students generally are at 
one with Sir Henry Maine when he says, in his latest work, ** I 
believe I state the inference suggested by all known legal history 
when I say there can be no material advance in civilization unless 
landed property is held by groups at least as small as families.” 
(Maine, Early History of Institutions, p. 126.) 


IT CUTS THE NERVE OF EFFORT. 


The tribal organization, with its tenure of land in common, with 
its constant divisions of goods and rations per capita without 
regard to service rendered, cuts the nerve of all that manful effort 
which political economy teaches us proceeds from the desire for 
wealth. True ideas of property with all the civilizing influences 
that such ideas excite are formed only as the tribal relation is 
outgrown. 

LABOR MAKES MEN MANLY. 


The fact that robbery is said to be almost unknown among Indians 
within the tribe is largely explained by the fact that property, too, 
in the true sense of the word, is almost unknown. There is an 
utter barbarism in which property has almost no existence. The 
tribal organization tends to retain men in such barbarism. It is a 
great step gained when you awaken in an Indian the desire for the 
acquisition of property of his own, by his own honest labor. 
Every honest day’s work done and paid for is a stroke of missionary 
work! It not only puts the Indian under silent but powerful 
pledges to preserve the peace and respect law, that so his own 
property may be safe. It does what is still more important. It 
cultivates in him those qualities the absence of which most sadly 
marks the savage. It cultivates the habit of looking to the future 
and of seeking to modify the future for one’s self by one’s own 
efforts. And this habit persevered in develops, along a low plane 
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of action perhaps, but effectively develops that power which is the 
highest prerogative of man as it is the distinctive mark which 
sets off man from the animals he governs—will power intelligently 
and voluntarily exercised in subjection to law! 

The desire for the acquisition of property is not, as some writers 
on political economy have represented it to be, the sole motive 
that sways society or governs the development of mankind. But 
it is on the whole the mainspring that daily keeps in motion the 
mechanism of the world’s daily routine. It is chiefly the affections 
and interests of family life that take out of this desire for gain its 
debasing element, its utter selfishness. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM PARALYZES LABOR. 


But the tribal system paralyzes at once the desire for property 
and the family life that ennobles that desire. Where the annuities 
and rations that support a tribe are distributed to the industrious 
and the lazy alike, while almost all property is held in common, 
there cannot be any true stimulus to industry. And where the 
propegty which a deceased father has called his own is at the 
funeral feast distributed to his adult relatives, or squandered in 
prolonged feasting, while no provision whatever is made for the 
widow or the children, how can the family be perpetuated, or the 
idea of the permanence and the preciousness of this relation 
become clear and powerful? Yet this is the custom in by far the 
greater number of the Indian tribes. 


IT PREVENTS ALL ACCUMULATION OF PROPERTY FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF CHILDREN. 


Observation has shown that there is a direct proportion between 
the length of time during which infancy and immaturity are pro- 
tected, trained and cared for by the parents, and the capacity of 
the race for education and advancement on the part of the indi- 
vidual. This law holds good among animals and among men. A 
well-known American author has made this idea of the extended 
duration-of a protected and cherished childhood exeeedingly prom- 
inent in a recent work, and has based upon it certain of his 
prophecies as to the ‘‘Destiny of Man.” 

Apply this principle to the tribal law which enforces a division 
of the father’s property at his decease among his adult relatives. 
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How sadly it shortens the period of protected childhood, already 
too brief! Heomer’s picture of the unfriended, hungry, fatherless 
child, the sport of the rude, neglected of all, is before the eyes 
constantly on our reservations. Children weazened, prematurely 
aged, taught by grim necessity to shift for themselves with fox-like 
craft, are even more common on the reservation than they are in 
the worst quarters of our great cities. That prolonged fostering 
care of children which is essential to civilization can be secured 
only as the family and the home are held sacred. 

A series of questions was propounded in a circular recently is- 
sued by the Indian Rights Association, for the purpose of taking 
soundings along a course of proposed legislation. While opinions 
as to many points suggested are widely divergent, even diametri- 
cally opposed to one another, the agents and missionaries who re- 
ply are almost unanimous in recommending at once legislation to 
secure the descent of property to children, to prevent polygamy, 
and to provide homesteads. You see how these points concerning 
which there is substantial unity, are the three points which deter- 
mine the circle. The family circle should be the controlling idea 
of all legislation and all administrative reform in Indian affairs. 

The gravest charge against the tribal organization, then, is that 
it tends to dwarf and blight the family. Tribal relations interfere 
with family grouping, and there is no sound progress in civilization 
until land begins to be held and property to be accumulated by 
groups at least as small as the family. 

Character, ‘too, is worked out in the relations of the family, 
first ; then in the relations of the larger Society, the State. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 


The problem before us is, how shall we educate these men-chil- 
dren into that great conception of the reign of law, moral, civil 
and political, to which they are now strangers? Moral convictions 
are theirs, of course. ‘* A good Indian”—one whom his fellow 
tribes-men call good—‘‘ would be recognized as a good man any- 
where,” says one who has passed years among them. But the 
conception of that reign of law which constantly presides over all 
our thinking and doing, for the most part silent, felt only when 
we attempt to break with it, the growth of centuries coloring all 
our conceptions and conditioning our life like the atmosphere we 
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breathe—how utterly foreign is all this to the tribal and reservation 
life of the Indian! We seek to give them this idea, believing that 
the idea of law, clearly apprehended and intelligently and volun- 
tarily obeyed, will work a marvelous transformation in them. It 
is hoped that we may thus do for them in two generations what 
some other barbaric races have been centuries in accomplishing, 
How are we to accustom them to a difference us great as that be- 
tween obeying the order of a chieftain, seen, known, perhaps 
regarded with affection, or blindly conforming to tribal customs 
they have never seen broken, and obedience rendered to an imper- 
sonal law, emanating from a source thousands of miles away and 
from an order of things unknown to them? 

As the allegiance to tribe and chieftain is weakened, its place 
should be taken by the sanctities of family life and an allegiance 
to the laws which grow naturally out of the family! Lessons in 
law for the Indian should begin with the developing and the pres- 
ervation, by law, of those relations of property and of social in- 
tercourse which spring out of and protect the family. First of 
all, he must have 


LAND IN SEVERALTY. 


Land in Severalty, on which to make a home for his family. 
This land the government should, where necessary, for a few years 
hold in trust for him or his heirs, inalienable and unchargeable. 
But it shall be his. It shall be patented to him as an individual. 
He shall hold it by what the Indians who have been hunted from 
reservation to reservation pathetically call, in their requests for 
justice, ‘‘a paper-talk from Washington, which tells the Indian 
what land is his so that a white man cannot get it away from him.” 
‘* There is no way of reaching the Indian so good as to show him 
that he is working for a home. Experience shows that there is 
no incentive so strong as the confidence that by long, untiring 
labor, a man may secure a home for himself and his family.” 
The Indians are no exception to this rule. There is in this con- 
sciousness of a family-hearth, of land and a home in prospect as 
permanently their own, an educating force which at once begins to 
lift these savages out of barbarism and sends them up the steep 
toward civilization, as rapidly as easy divorce laws are sending some 
sections of our country down the slope toward barbaric heathenism ! 
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CASE OF THE OMAHAS. 


This idea of the family, the highest product of modern civlliza- 
tion, yet at the same time the most natura! grouping of mankind, 
is proving, wherever we use it, to be a renovating and healing 
force for the Indians which surpasses belief. See how Miss 
Fletcher touched that key, in her labors with the Omahas, by her 
patient investigations, her complete registration of all the family 
groups, and her endowment of each home-unit, each family, with 
its homestead, the land that is to prove the stay of the home! 
And note the quick results! In August, 1882, the law tor the 
Omahas was approved. In 1884, the allotments were completed, 
76,000 acres having been allotted in 954 separate allotments, to 
to 1,194 persons, wives receiving their lands with their respective 
husbands. 55,000 acres remain, to be given in trust-patents to 
the children who may be horn during the years of the trust; for 
here the government protects the Indian by giving him a patent in 
in trust, the land to be inalienable for a term of years. Without 
some such safeguard, chief White Eagle said to Senator Dawes, 
‘¢my people could not at first live among the whites, they would 
be picked as bare as a plucked bird, in six months.” These trust- 
patents protect the Indians until they shall have gained some ex- 
perience in the management of property, and shall have had 
extended over them that protection of the law and of citizenship 
which the justice-loving people of our land will not much longer 
refuse them. 

In his report for 1884, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, after 
noting the completion of this allotment, the eagerness of the In- 
dians to secure allotments as near as possible to white settlers, 
for the benefit of their example as well as to be near the markets, 
and the growing wealth and independence of the Omahas, says: 


‘**T looked with favor on this feeling of independence amongst the Omahas, 
believing that it was inspired by proper motives. 

‘*Therefore, on their request, made in council, I instructed the agent of 
the Omahas, to discharge all agency employes at the Omaha Agency on the 
£0th day of last September, except the school employes and one person who 
is to remain there to act as physician and farmer and who will look afier the 
interests of the Government and the Indians and keep this office informed of 
the progress of affairs there, and who will be retained until his services can 
be dispensed with. The agent was further instructed to turn over to the 
Omaha councilmen, in trust for the tribe, the mills, shops, dwellings, school- 
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houses, live stock, and all public property on the Omaha Reservation. While 
this is an experiment, it is believed that it will prove to be successful, and 
that the Omahas will demonstrate the wisdom of the methods now pursued by 
the Department looking to the ultimate civilization and independence of all 
the Indian tribes.” 


THE HOMESTEAD AND THE FAMILY CIVILIZE. 


Thus the family and a homestead prove the salvation of those 
whom the tribal organization and the reservation were debasing. 
It was a step in advance when Agent Miles began to issue rations 
‘to families instead of to the head men of the tribe. Every meas- 
ure which strengthens the family tie and makes clearer the idea of 
family life, in which selfish interests and inclinations are sacrificed 
for the advantage of the whole family, is a powerful influence to- 
ward civilization. 

In this way, too, family affection and care for the education and 
the virtue of the young are promoted. Thus such law as is neces- 
sary to protect virtue, to punish offences against purity, and to 
abolish polygamy, will be welcomed by the Indians. These laws 
enforced will help still further to develop true family feeling. 
Family feeling, growing stronger and stronger as all the members 
of the family work on their own homestead for the welfare of the 
home, will itself incline all toward welcoming the reign of law, and 
will increase the desire of all for systematic education. The 
steadying, educating effect of property will take hold upon these 
improvident children of the West, who have too long lived as 
if the injunction, ‘‘ Take no thought for the morrow,” in its lit- 
eral sense, were their only law. 

We must as rapidly as possible break up the tribal organization 
and give them law, with the family and land in severalty as its 
central idea. We must not only give them law—we must force 
law upon them. We must not only offer them education—we must 
force education upon them. Education will come to them by com- 
plying with the forms and the requirements of the law. 


-LET INDIANS LEARN LAW BY OBEYING AND EXECUTING LAW. 


The Indian courts already organized in connection with some of 
the agencies have a high educational value. As policemen, as 
road-masters, as mail-carriers, as commissioners to appraise prop- 
erty and set their people on the road toward civilization, Indians 
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are already fitting themselves for citizenship by discharging the 
duties of citizens. As jurymen, as judges, quick to discern the 
equity of a case and often detecting at once the crucial point by 
their familiarity with Indian life, where a lawyer or a judge less 
familiar with Indian customs would waste hours in the effort or 
miss the point altogether—in this practical dealing with law, as 
administrative, executive and even as judicial officers, whose de- 
cisions are subject to revision, the Indians will be more rapidly 
civilized than by generations of exhortation on the days when 
they might be gathered in abject, huddling crowds, to receive ra-' 
tions as government alms. 

This method of educating Indians by land and law will take pa- 
tience and will involve expense. But, on the lowest plane, finan- 
cially, it will pay. Every soldier we keep upon the plains costs us 
about $1,000 a year, say the Washington officials. The chief, we 
might almost say the only, demand for their presence there is to watch 
the Indians. The same amount of money systematically spent in 
the wise effort to control the Indian by regard for law from within, 
instead of compelling him by brute force from without, while it 
would civilize him, would be a saving of expense to us. 

It is easy to attack the tribal organization from the political 
point of view, as a petty foreign power tolerated upon our terri- 
tory in defiance of the sovereignty of the United States. Congress 
in this view of the case decided, some fourteen years ago, no 
longer to treat with the Indians as tribes. But a far greater objec- 
tion to the tribal organization is that it prevents the development 
of the family, and shuts out the reign of law. These agglomera- 
tions of human beings, neither citizens nor aliens, regarded by 
our law neither as as independent powers nor as individual persons 
responsible to our laws, are utterly foreign, not only to the spirit 
of our government, but to all conceptions of government by law. 
These foreign masses in our body politic must be comminuted, 
broken up into family groups and individuals. Only so can they 
be assimilated into the organic life of our land. And this tritura- 
tion of the tribal mass into a component and homogeneous part of 
the larger state must be accomplished by the agency of law. Put 
the Indian under law at once. Retain the agent and the agency 
courts as a temporary makeshift for a little time, with power to 
accommodate somewhat to particular cases and to the peculiar life 
of the Indians the strictly impersonal law that comes from a source 
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thousands of miles away. But is there not much less danger to 
the best interests of the Indian from a law, strange to him, yet on 
the whole well adapted to the conditions of the territories in which 
he lives, than in the lack of law or in the continuance of that 
special guardianship which keeps whole tribes in the condition of 
government-fed infants? Let them have more of protection by law, 
less of enforced infancy ! 

Let them learn to walk by walking, although they get some falls. 
There is a vast civilizing power in the object-teaching of the sim- 
pler forms of law such as General Milroy has with brilliant suc- 
cess introduced upon the Yakima reservation in Washington Terri- 
tory. The transforming power of our legal and political institutions, 
our educational system and our laws, upon certain immigrants 
who come to our shores hardly more civilized than the average 
Indian, should make us hopeful. The children of such immigrants 
are our law-abiding, industrious citizens. 


THE RESERVATION SYSTEM IS A CRYING EVIL. 


But the children of such immigrants have been brought up in an 
atmosphere of Christian civilization. They have become fully civ- 
ilized by that attrition with civilized men which soonest and most 
surely leads to civilization. The mightiest of all teaching forces 
is example—constant association with those whom they wish to 
imitate transforms men as does no other process. 

From this all-powerful civilizing foree—example—we carefully 
exclude the Indians. We herd them by themselves, on vast, va- 
cant reservations. 

While we profess to desire their civilization, we adopt in the 
Indian reservation the plan which of all possible plans seems most 
carefully designed to preserve the degrading customs and the low 
moral standards of heathen barbarism. Take a barbaric tribe, 
place them upon a vast tract of land from which you carefully ex- 
clude all civilized men, separate them by hundreds of miles from 
organized civil society and the example of reputable white settlers, 
and having thus insulated them in empty space, doubly insulate 
them from Christian civilization by surrounding them with sticky 
layers of the vilest, most designedly wicked men our century 
knows, the whiskey-selling whites and the debased half-breeds 
who infest the fringes of our reservations, men who have the vices 
of the barbarian plus the worst vices of the reckless frontiersman 
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and the city criminal, and then endeavor to incite the electrifying, 
life-giving currents of civilized life to flow through this doubly 
insulated mass! If an Indian now and then gets glimpses of 
something better and seeks to leave this seething mass of in-and-in 
breeding degradation, to live in a civilized community, give him no 
protection by law, and no hope of citizenship. If he has won his 
way as many have done through the highest institutions of learn- 
ing, with honor, tell him that he may see many of our largest cities 
ruled by rings of men, many of whom are foreigners by birth, ig- 
norant, worthless, yet naturalized citizens, but that he must not 
hope to vote or to hold office. 

If he says ‘‘I will be content to accumulate property, then,” 
tell him, ** you may do so; but any one who chooses may withhold 
your wages, refuse to pay you money he has borrowed, plunder 
you as he will, and our law gives you no redress.” Thus we drive 
the honest and ambitious Indian, as we do the criminals, back to 
the tribe and the reservation; and cutting them off from all hope 
of bettering themselves while we feed their laziness on government 
rations, we complain that they are not more ambitious and indus- 
trious ! 

Christian missionaries plunge into these reservations, struggle 
with the mass of evil there, and feeling that bright children can be 
be best educated in the atmosphere of civilization, they send to 
Eastern institutions these Indian children plucked like fire-stained 
brands from the reservations. They are brought to our industrial 
training schools. The lesson taught by the comparison of their 
photographs, when they come and when they go, is wonderful. 

The years of contact with ideas and with civilized men and 
Christian women so transform them that their faces shine with a 
wholly new light, for they have indeed ‘‘ communed witn God.” 
They came children; they return young men and young women; 
yet they look younger in the face than when they came tous. The 
prematurely aged look of hopeless heathenism has given way to 
that dew of eternal youth which marks the difference between the 
savage and the man who lives in the thoughts of an eternal future. 


THE RESERVATION IS A TRAINING CLASS FOR CRIMINALS. 


Yet such is the effect of maintaining our tribal and reservation 
policy that we send back these young men and women not to a 
life where a home and a fumily could be transformed by their in- 
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fluence, but into this tribal mass, sodden in the prejudices of cen- 
turies of heathenism, where they gasp in vain for civilized occupa- 
pations and example, until the pressure of race-instincts and the 
waves of ridicule too often to close over their better hopes and 
habits and aspirations as the waves of the ocean close over the life- 
hungry face of a drowning man! No wonder that when the Lake 
Mohonk conference of friends of the Indian called upon Captain 
Pratt to speak of the condition of these pupils of the Carlisle 
school who have gone back to the reservations, lie arose with a 
great groan and with the exclamation, ‘t That eternal ‘ go-back !’ 
That is the hopeless side of efforts at Indian education.” 

Why, when we have educated a few dozens or hundreds of 
these children in something like the ways of civilized life, what are 
they, the youngest among so many! We send them back to the 
reservations. But by our infamous treaty stipulations, we are 
supposed to be bound to send back with them all the criminals of 
the tribe. Suppose the advent upon a reservation on the same day 
of a boy from an Eastern school, half-abashed before his aged rela- 
tives to whom he seems by dress, speech and manner almost a 
deserter from his race, and of Crow Dog, the release: murderer, 
for six-months a prisoner, constantly talked of in the tribe, known 
to be a criminal deserving of punishment, but returning now, bold, 
blatant, defiant of Jaw and of white men, and allowed to run at 


large in the reservation, horsed and armed, bragging, and eager to 
form a band of reckless young men to follow him in deeds of law- 
lessness. Which of the two, the educated boy or the criminal 
chief, is likely to have the larger crowd of listeners and imitators, 
among the young men who have all the savage, lawless instincts of 
their ancestors? ; 

We are in the last quarter of the 19th century. Japan has 
opened her ports. China’s wall has fallen. But American legisla- 
tion perpetuates these sinks of iniquity, the Indian reservations, 
where human being are pauperized by unearned and unnecessary 
rations, and are condemned to association with barbarous armed 
criminals who become perforce the*heroes and examples of the 
young. 

B:eak up the reservation. Its usefulness is past. Treat it as 
we treat the fever-infected hospital when life has so often yielded 
to disease within its walls that we see clearly the place is in league 
with the powers of death, and the fiat goes forth, ‘* though this 
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was pianned as a blessing, it has proved to be a curse; away 
with it! Burn it!” 


. SETTLE WHITES AMONG THE INDIANS. 


Guard the rights of the Indian, but for his own good break up 
his reservations. Let in the light of civilization. Plant in alter- 
nate sections or townships white farmers, who will teach him by 
example. Reserve all the lands he needs for the Indian. Give 
land by trust-deed in severalty to each family. 

Among the parts of the reservation to be so assigned to Indians 
in severalty, retain alternate ranges or townships for white settlers. 
Let only men of such character as a suitable commission would 
approve be allowed to file on these lands. Let especial advantages 
in price of land, and in some cases let a small salary be offered to 
induce worthy farmers thus to settle among the Indians as object- 
teachers of civilization. Let the parts of the reservations not 
needed be sold by the government for the benefit of the Indians, 
and the money thus realized be used to secure this wise interming- 
ling of the right kind of civilized men with the Indians. Over all, 
extend the law of the States and territories—and let Indian and 
white man stand alike before the law. 

It is my firm conviction that a plan of this kind can be devised, 
which will meet a response from settlers of the right stamp quicker 
and more generous than could be accounted for by the mere money- 
inducements offered. 

There is a great mission work to be done by laymen and farmers 
for these Indians. The spirit that settled Kansas in the interest 
of liberty and fair play for all men, however despised, is not yet 
dead in our land. And while I see clearly many difficulties in the 
way, I believe they can all be met in a plan that shall gradually 
substitute homes and family life for the tribal organization ; set- 
tlements of mingled whites and Indians for the reservation system ; 
and the reign of law, with the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, for the state of unprotected anarchy to which we have 
hitherto condemned the Indian. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES AND PROPOSITIONS. 


Some results of our discussion of this subject may be set forth 
in the following propositions : 

1. The aim of legislation for the Indian should be, to make him 
as soon as possible an intelligent, useful citizen. 
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2. To this end, his personality must be respected. His individ- 
uality must be strengthened. 

3. The rule of law is essential to this. The tribe enforces no 
law. What law shall we give him? 

4. The family has always been the true unit of the State, the 
best school fof the development of character. Legislation for the 
Indian should begin with the strengthening and purifying of his 
conception of the family. 

5. That family life may be fostered and protected, and through 
it the individual may be developed into intelligent manhood, the 
tribal relation should be weakened—as soon as possible destroyed. 
No more of the ‘‘ imperium in imperio.” ‘Treat with Indians as 
families and individuals. Extend the law over them as individ- 
uals. Give them land as individuals. Punish them as individuals. 
Give them the right to sue immediately. 

6. The home is the altar of the family. Secure for the Indians 
titles to land for homesteads before it is too late. Give them land 
in severalty with a protected title. Let each family profit by the 
labors and the virtues of its members. 

7. The Indian reservation prevents all these desirable results— 
insulates Indians from civilization—cultivates vice—is a domain 
for lawlessness licensed by the United States. 

8. The reservation must go. But the rights of the Indians must 
be protected. Where the reservations include more land than the 
Indians need for ample homesteads, the Government, making al- 
lotments of the best to the Indians in severalty, should open the 
rest to settlers for the benefit of the Indians, using the money thus 
obtained to promote their education and civilization. 

9. The ideal plan (which I believe to be also a practicable plan) 
is, to reserve alternate sections, ranges or townships among the 
Indian allotments for white settlers of character approved by a 
philanthropic and experienced commission. Offer special induce- 
ments to reputable white settlers to occupy these farms. Thus 
‘tobject teaching” in thrifty farming will go forward on a large 
scale. 


10. A comprehensive, systematic plan of general and industrial 
education for all Indians should be at once entered upon. The 
four millions of money furnished for this end, but long retained 
in our national treasury is a national disgrace. 

11. Appropriations for Indians should be rapidly decreased along 
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all lines that lead to pauperism, and increased along all lines that 
tend toward educated self-support. 

12. The agent is the pivot of the present system. While it is 
continued, the best men who can be obtained should be kept in 
their responsible positions ; and to this end, agents should be far 
better paid. 

13. Christian missionaries, teachers and farmers among the In- 
dians, and the awakening of moral thoughtfulness among our 
people about Indian rights, are the means to the civilization of the 
Indian; proper legislation devised and enforced by these must 
be the method; and the intelligent citizenship of the Indian will 
be the result. 
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III. ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES. 
BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


(Read Sept. 11, 1885.) 


Whether the appeal to reason is wiser than the appeal to force, 
in the settlement of disagreements between contracting parties, is 
a question that should not long detain us. If this is a reasonable 
universe—if the proper relations of human beings admit of rational 
statement and definition—it must be that no dispute is rightly set- 
tled until it is settled in accordance with reason. The tardiness 
with which the combatants in the long-standing feud of labor and 
capital have approached this solution of their difficulty; the per- 
sistency with which both sides have adhered to measures of force, 
are notable and deplorable. Especially applicable is this remark 
to our own country. Less progress has been made toward the 
peaceable solution of labor disputes in this country than in Eng- 
land or France or Germany. The relations of employer and em- 
ployed in the United States are, as a rule, less friendly than in the 
European countries. Those ‘‘ effete despotisms,” over which we 
are so fond of crowing, are, apparently, a full generation nearer 
to a satisfactory settlement of the labor question than is this dem- 
ocratic commonwealth. Let it be confessed, as the opprobrium of 
our civilization, that we are in the midst of a fierce and destruc- 
tive and seemingly interminable warfare between masters and 
workmen; that every newspaper contains tidings of some new 
outbreak ; that strikes and lock-outs are matters of daily occur- 
rence, and that an uneasy apprehension of trouble continually per- 
vades the factory and the counting-room. 

Why is it that the system of industrial partnership, by which 
the workman is given, in addition to his wages, a stipulated share 
of the profits of the business, has been for many years in success- 
ful operation in scores of large establishments in France and Ger- 
many, while here in-America employers almost universally regard 
the scheme as visionary.. How happens it that it isin France, and 
not in America, that an association of employers has been formed 
for the purpose of collecting and publishing facts relative to the 
working of this method of profit-sharing? Why should Germany 
rather than the United States have given the world that school of 
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political economists which finds its motive in words like these of 
Roscher: ‘‘ If in the long run the exchange of labor against wages 
is to be an equitable one, the master of labor must, so to speak, 
incorporate part of his own personality into it,—have a heart for 
his faithful workmen, and thus attach them to himself?” How 
comes it about that Old England, instead of New England, has 
reared a class of great employers like Forster and Brassey, and 
Henry Fawcett, and Mundella, and the Tangye brothers, who are 
recognized champions of the rights of the laboring classes, and 
who realize the best side of Carlyle’s conception of the chivalric 
function of the captain of industry? Iam not ignorant of what 
has been done for their work-people by a few philanthropic em- 
ployers in this country; but it remains true that, as a general 
rule, the relations of masters and men are either strained or hos- 
tile, and steadily growing worse. The reason of this unhappy 
strife in republican America is worth seeking. Can it be that this 
is one of the natural fruits of our ‘* fierce democracies ;”’ that the 
doctrine that one man is as good as another, tends to destroy a 
generous consideration of the strong for the weak, and to awaken in 
the poor an envious defiance of the rich? Is it true that the 
reason why it is easier for European than for American employers 
to come to terms with their workmen lies in the fact that the Eu- 
ropeans more generally recognize the force of the maxim, noblesse 
oblige,—a maxim which seems to find no standing room in a pure 
democracy? Here are questions for the humane economist, and the 
student of comparative politics. I offer no opinion; I only refer 
to the phenomenon as one that may well be studied. 

The method now prevalent of settling labor disputes is the method 
of coercion, through strikes by employees and lock-outs by employ- 
ers. Very little reason is employed on either side. The men 
make their demand for an increase of wages, or for some other 
improvement in their condition,—or the master gives his notice of 
a reduction in the pay, and at once, without further parley, the 
issue is joined and the strife begins; the men go out or the mas- 
ter locks his doors, and the question who can stand out longest is 
all that remains to discuss. ‘The former chief of the bureau of 
statistics in Ohio thus describes this proceeding :— 


How do strikes originate? ‘The history of one in its general features is 
the history of all. A number of men working for a firm or company become 
imbued with the belief that they should have am advance of wages; a meet- 
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ing is called for some evening, the matter is discussed, and finally a committee 
is instructed to respectfully demand of the employers an advance of wages. 
The demand is refused or ignored, and no attempt at communication with the 
men is made by the employer. The men become morose and sullen, another 
meeting is held, and a strike is resolved upon. The men strike, the works 
are closed for a month or more, one of the parties weakens, a request for a 
conference ensues, the difficulty is adjusted and the men return to work. It 
matters not which side is defeated; ill-feeling and a desire for another test of 
endurance has obtained a foothold, and the war continues until either the em- 
ployees are all dead or scattered, or the employers withdraw from the business. 
If a demand comes from the employers for a reduction of wages the proceed - 
ing is practically the same with the same results. 


This seems on the face of it an irrational and barbarous opera- 
tion ; and no amount of investigation can give it a better look. It 
is simply absurd that two parties, the welfare of each of whom 
depends on harmonious coéperation with the other, should suppose 
that the welfare of either can be promoted by ceasing to codperate 
and beginning to fight. War is generally a senseless business: 
and this war between capital and labor, now waged so widely and 
so fiercely throughout the country—in which so many fortunes are 
wasted, and so many families made destitute, and so many brutal 
deeds perpetrated, and so many honest and thrifty men and wo- 
men started on the road to pauperism and crime—is of all wars the 
most iniquitous and monstrous. It is time that the intelligence 
and conscience of both employers and workmen were brought to 
bear upon this problem, to see whether a better method of settliug 
labor disputes cannot be found. 

There will be no difficulty in finding a method far less expensive, 
and far more advantageous to both parties than war can possibly 
be. Such a method has now been in operation in France for more 
than three-quarters of a century ; for it was France, under the first 
Napoleon, that first established the principle of arbitration between 
employers and employed. The law of 1806 creating courts of 
conciliation, entitled ‘‘ Councils of Wise Men” (Conseils des 
Prud’hommes) thus defined their functions: ‘*The Conseil des 
Prud’hommes is establisLed in order to put an end, by means of 
reconciliation, to the small disputes which arise daily, either 
between employers and workmen or between foremen and 
workmen and apprentices.” Originating in a petition of the work- 


men of Lyons, these councils have gradually spread over the whole 
of France ; at the present time there are about 150 of them in the 
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country. ‘To these councils some official and legal character is 
- given by their constitution. Six of the councillors are chosen by 
the workmen and six by the masters; but the president and vice- 
president of the court are appointed by the government. The 
decisions of the court have also a legal force ; in all matters where 
the amount in dispute is less than 200 francs its jurisdiction is 
final ; in larger matters an appeal may be taken to the chamber of 
commerce, which in French. cities is also a court. While, there- 
fore, it is optional with the disputants whether they shall submit 
their quarrel to the arbitration of their council, they are legally 
bound if they do appeal to abide by the decision. It is, moreover, 
the duty of the council to act as a committee of conciliation when 
disagreements arise, without waiting for the submission of the case 
to them as arbitrators; and the best part of their work is done in 
this way—not in settling, but in preventing quarrels. The effect of 
this scheme upon the industrial and social development of France 
has been most beneficent. In a speech before the English House 
of Lords, Lord Brougham stated that during the year 1850 no less 
than 28,000 disputes had been referred to the Conseils des Prud’- 
hommes, of which 26,800 were satisfactorily settled; and in 1870 
Lord Lyons reported to his government as follows: ‘*To give an 
idea of the success of the Conseils des Prud’hommes in terminating 
disputes by reconciliation, it may be mentioned that in all indus- 
trial centers in which such courts exist they effect a reconciliation 
in 95 out of 100 cases brought before them.” 

In Belgium the same device has been adopted, and, although 
the operation of these Belgium courts has been complicated and 
impeded by giving to them criminal as well as civil jurisdiction, 
yet they have proved their value in that country also. Austria, 
by a general law enacted in 1859, established a system of arbitra- 
tion courts throughout the realm. They are composed, as in 
France, of employers and employees, each elected by their class ; 
but the workmen composing them are paid day wages for their 
services by the municipality. 

All these continental courts of arbitration are thus armed with 
legal authority; and there is more of formality and of force in 
their practice than English or American workingmen. would relish. 
In England, Parliament has provided by legislation similar legal 
machinery for the arbitration of labor disputes, but the legislation 
has proved a dead letter,—neither masters nor men being inclined 
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to avail themselves of the provision. The principle of voluntary 
arbitration, however, has been introduced in that country with the 
happiest results. Several attempts in this direction had been 
made with more or less success when, in 1860, after a long period 
of strife between masters and men in the hosiery trade at Notting- 
ham (three strikes having taken place within a year), Anthony J. 
Mundella, then partner in a firm employing 3,000 workmen, took 
steps toward the introduction of the principle of arbitration. A 
committee representing the employers was appointed to confer 
with the men, and Mr. Mundella tells the story of the first 
meeting : 

We three met perhaps a dozen leaders of the trade-union, and we consulted 
with these: men; told them that the present plan was a bad one, that it seem- 
ed to us that they took every advantage of us when we had a demand, and we 
took every advantage of them when trade was bad, and it was a system 
mutually predatory. And there is no doubt that it was so; we pressed down 
the price as low as we could, and they pressed up the price as high as they 
could. This often caused a strike in pressing it down, and a strike in press- 
ing it up; and these strikes were most ruinous and injurious to all parties, 
because, when we might have been supplying our customers, our machinery 
was idle; and we suggested whether we could not try some better scheme. 
Well, the men were very suspicious at first, indeed it is impossible to de- 
scribe to you how suspiciously we looked at each other. Some of the manu- 
facturers also deprecated our proceedings, and said we were degrading them 
and humiliating them, and so on. However, we had some ideas of our own, 


and we went on with them, and we sketched out what we called a board of 
arbitration and conciliation. 


This board consisted of 11 manufacturers and 11 operatives, the 
former elected in a public meéting of their own body, the latter 
chosen by the workmen in the different branches of the hosiery 
business. All these deputies are eligible for re-election at the 
annual election in January. The full board chooses a president, 
vice-president, two secretaries and a committee of inquiry for 
purposes of conciliation. Regular quarterly meetings of the 
board are held, but special meetings may be called at any time by 
the-president, the business of the meeting being specified in the 
call. All complaints must be submitted in writing at least one 
week previous to the meeting ; and notice of any advance or re- 
duction in wages, to be considered by the board must be given in 
writing a month beforehand. When the board fails to agree upon 
any question an umpire is chosen to whom the whole matter is 
referred. 
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It will be observed that this scheme is purely voluntary; the 
board is armed with no legal powers; its decisions rest upon the 
good faith of the parties to the controversy. And what has been 
the result of this experiment? After ten years Mr. Mundella 
sums up as follows: ‘* Since the 27th of September, 1860, there 
has not been a bill of any kind issued. Strikes are at an end 
also. Levies to sustain them are unknown, and one shilling a 
year from each member (of the trade union) suffices to pay all ex- 
penses. This—not a farthing of which comes out of the pocket of 
their masters—is equivalent to a large advance of wages. I have 
inspected the balance sheet of a trade union of 10,300 men, and I 
found the expenditures for thirteen months to amount to less than 
100 pounds.” From this good beginning at Nottingham, arbitra- 
tion has spread to many other trades, and to various parts of the 
kingdom. In the iron-trade, in the coal trade, in the potteries, in 
the building trades, the method introduced by Mr. Mundella, with 
some variations, has been found to work successfully. And in 
many trades in which no permanent courts of arbitration have 
been formed, the method is more and more employed of creating 
temporary boards when disputes arise, or of calling in experts to 
compose the quarrel. Mr. Mundella’s services have often been in 
request for this purpose; so completely did he identify himself 
with this principle, that the workingmen of Sheffield long ago 
recognized him as their champion, and summoned him to represent 
them in Parliament, where he has made for himself a good name 
as a wise and just legislator. The fact that a great nianufacturer 
should be chosen as the representative in Parliament of the work- 
ingmen of Sheffield is in itself a striking fact. I trust it is a har- 
binger of a new day. In England, certainly, this method of set- 
tling labor disputes has become so firmly established that it would 
be quite impossible to return to the savagery of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. ‘‘ The spirit of these systems has operated,” says D. J. 
Ryan in a little book to which Iam indebted for most of these 
facts ; ‘* and now in the most important and wide-spread indus- 
tries of that country strikes are a relic of a past barbaric era. If 
they are not entirely abandoned, they are, at least, rarely heard 
of.” 

In our own country very few attempts have been made to intro- 
duce arbitration, but some of these have been signally successful. 
The cigar manufactory of Straiton & Storm in New York city, 
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employing over 2,000 workmen, has organized a board of arbitra- 
tion, in which the firm is represented by two of its members and 
five foremen, and the workmen by seven of their own number. 
The constitution and by-laws of their tribunal are given by Mr. 
Ryan in his excellent little book, and the employers testify, in a 
letter to him, written after five years of practical trial, ‘‘ that the 
principle of arbitration, and the results following therefrom have 
proved advantageous to both themselves and their employees far 
beyond anything that they had hoped for it at its inception.” 

In Pennsylvania, the law known as the ‘* Wallace Act,” and in 
Ohio, a law proposed by Mr. Ryan, make provision for the crea- 
tion of tribunals of this nature ; and in Pennsylvania the machinery 
thus supplied has been used repeatedly with good results. These 
tribunals are in no sense courts; what Mr. Ryan says of the Wal- 
lace act is equally true of the one of which he is the author: ‘* The 
law simply gives official birth to the tribunal, and invests it with 
power of investigation of disputes where they are voluntarily sub- 
mitted. . . . The submission of all questions under this law 
being purely voluntary, and the awards having no legal or compul- 
sory force, its principal value is in giving character, official bear- 
ing and system to tribunals acting under it.” These laws are 
simply humane endeavors to show the combatants how they may 
come to terms. 

This rough sketch of what has been done proves that the arbi- 
tration of labor disputes is practicable. The way of strikes and 
lock-outs is not the only way of settling such quarrels; there is a 
better way, and it is not at all difficult to understand. The iron- 
workers of Cleveland, for example, might join with their masters 
in forming a tribunal to which all questions about wages, hours of 
labor, ete., shall be referred. It might consist of fourteen mem- 
bers, seven chosen by the masters and seven by the men. The 
tribunal thus constituted should at once proceed to select an 
umpire, outside its own number,—some discreet and judicious 
man, to whom, in case of disagreement, it might submit its ques- 
tions. It should also choose as a committee of conciliation four 
of its members, two employers and two workmen, whose duty it 
should be to investigate difficulties in their earliest stages, and to 
give such advice as might bring the parties to an agreement before 
an open rupture should occur. All claims referred to the full 
board or to the umpire for arbitration should be put in writing, 
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and no lawyers should be allowed to appear before the board. It 
is uot by the methods of litigation, but by frank and friendly con- 
ferences between masters and men that these deliberations should 
proceed. It should be stipulated, also, that the decision of the 
board or the umpire should be in honor binding as soon as ren- 
dered ; the device of referring the award to the parties for ratifica- 
tion is not to be commended.. It is deubtless better that the 
umpire should be chosen beforehand, when the choice must be 
made in the midst of a dispute it is sometimes difficult for the par- 
ties to agree. 

That this simple and inexpensive machinery would cure many 
costly quarrels and prevent many more is the verdict of a large 
experience. It is certainly time that it were set in operation. 
The waste and suffering caused by these labor disputes ought no 
longer to be endured, Andrew Roy, the former inspector of 
mines in Ohio, declares that the losses through strikes to the min- 
ers of Ohio alone during the past twelve years have averaged not 
less than $300,000 a year, —a total loss of $3,600,000 to the 
workmen of one State in this one industry. The cost to operators 
and miners of the last year’s strike in the Hocking valley undoubt- 
edly ran up into the millions. Throughout the whole country the 
same destructive and desolating forces are at work. And the 
pecuniary losses are not the worst evil resulting; the enmities 
engeadered, the breach between classes widened, the bloodshed 
caused, the lawlessness encouraged, the pauperism propagated, are 
bitter fruits of this long quarrel of which this land has surely had 
a surfeiting. If the combatants themselves will not lay down 
their arms, the force of public opinion ought to be brought to bear 
steadily upon them, until they are ready to desist from this shame- 
ful and needless strife. It is not simply a question between the 
employers and the employed; it is a matter that concerns the 
whole community; the public welfare and the public morals are 
most seriously affected by every strike and every lock-out; the 
security and peace and order of society are greatly disturbed, the 
burdens of taxation are heavily increased by this insensate war- 
fare, and the public has a right to demand that it cease and de- 
termine without delay, and to hold the parties responsible who 
refuse or neglect to adopt those rational and peaceful measures 
whereby such evils may be averted. 

Will the workingmen generally consent to the introduction of 
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this method? As nearly as I can learn, they are ready now in 
most quarters to welcome arbitration. The initiative ought to 
come from the employers; when they offer to open negotiations 
they will generally, I believe, find the men ready to meet them. In 
England the working classes have given the heartiest consent to 
this method. Though Mr. Mundella, a manufacturer, is recog- 
nized as the leader of the movement in Great Britain, yet as a 
general rule the laborers have shown more willingness than the 
employers to resort to arbitration ; aud overtures looking in this 
direction, made by the men, have often been rejected by the mas- 
ters. As long ago as 1866, George Ogden, one of the leaders of 
the workingmen, in advocating arbitration at a great meeting in 
Sheffield, declared that strikes in the industrial world were like 
wars in the political world,—‘‘ crimes unless prompted by abso- 
lute necessity.” 

Will the trade unions favor arbitration? I know that it is the 
general impression that these associations are altogether unreason- 
able and obstructive ; but such an impression is in my judgment 
somewhat mistaken. Mr. Ryan gives it as his opinion that ‘‘there 
has been no more active force in society than trade unions in ad- 
vocating and sustaining the system of peaceful arbitration between 
workmen and employers.” It was the president of the trade 
union congress in 1877 who said: ‘‘ The principle of appeal to 
facts and reason instead of brute force is rational, and at once 
commends itself to the judgment of men. There is no wonder, 
therefore, that the principle of arbitration for settling disputes has 
grown very rapidly. . . . My own experience as a member 
of one of these boards has led me -to this conclusion; if a board 
be properly constituted, and proper arrangements are made to 
give publicity to the facts of a case, the result generally will be a 
righteous award. I was glad to hear that the National miners’ 
union have decided to offer arbitration in every dispute, and it 
forms part of their rules. It is a rational arrangement, and it 
would be a good thing if all would adopt it. I think, too, arbi- 
tration boards should be open to the press and the public. Work- 
men have nothing to fear from either the one or the other. We 
want right and justice to rule and we are not afraid of publicity. 
When men and employers gather round a board to talk over dif- 
ferences and try to adjust them, they give evidence of their man- 
hood. Beasts and reptiles fight and tear each other, and carry 
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out the law of the strongest; but men reason and think and by 
this means show their dignity and arrive at much better conclu- 
sions and far less costly.” 

In this country, according to Mr. Ryan, every labor organiza- 
tion but one is pledged to arbitration. The Knights of Labor, the 
largest of these societies, makes this one of its leading principles ; 
its chief officer, ex-Mayor Powderly of Scranton, Pa., has recently 
expressed himself strongly, in an interview, in favor of this 
method. Mr. Ryan prints a number of letters from leading offi- 
cers in these societies addressed to himself during the winter of 
1884 from which I take a few extracts. <A. Strasser, president of 
the cigar-makers’ international union of America, writes as fol- 
lows :— 

‘¢ The intelligent members of our organization favor arbitration without 
an exception, because it is a means of preventing hasty and impulsive strikes. 
Arbitration is always preferable to a strike or lock-out, but it depends on the 
consent of both parties. In Cincinnati, where our members are locked out 
since March 8, 1884, the manufacturers have refused to arbitrate, even de- 
clined to come to a conference.” 


P. M. Arthur, chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers, replies: ‘*‘ As to our organization, we favor it and are ready 
at all times to submit our differences that we cannot settle to a 
board of arbitration ; and I believe the intelligent workmen of the 
country are a unit in favor of arbitration in preference to strikes.” 

Robert Howard, secretary of the Spinners’ union, of-Fall River, 
writes: ‘* Arbitration I approve of when voluntary between em- 
ployers and employes. I firmly believe that if such boards were 
formed for the purpose of conciliation and arbitration in the event 
of disputes, ninety per cent of them would be settled by concilia- 
tion, rendering arbitration unnecessary.” 

These are representative men, and there is no doubt that they 
express the ruling sentiment of the principal labor unions of this 
country. 

Are the employers as a class, ready for arbitration? I hope 
that they are, but the indications are not quite so clear as we 
might wish. ‘There is a decided unwillingness on the part of em- 
ployers to treat with the trade unions, or even to recognize their 
existence. Strikes frequently arise from the effort of capitalists 
to crush these organizations of laborers. The recent trouble on 
the Wabash railway system, now happily averted, seems to have 
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had this origin. In view of the unreasonable and arbitrary con- 
duct of which the unions are sometimes guilty, such action by em- 
ployers is natural; nevertheless it is ill-advised. The combination 
of laborers for the protection of their own interests is perfectly 
justifiable, and ought to be encouraged by employers and by the 
State. Capitalists combine in great companies and corporations, 
and these companies and corporations combine in vast leagues 
and syndicates, and it is the height of injustice to deny to laborers 
the same right of combination. Combination among laborers 
is the very condition of arbitration. Before the word can have 
any meaning, there must be some organized force of labor, able to 
assert and maintain its rights against the organization of capital. 
The New York Central Railroad Company or the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, or the Willimantic Thread Company will 
never ‘‘ arbitrate” with a single laborer. The first step toward 
arbitration is a frank and ungrudging recognition by employers of 
the existence and legitimacy of the trade unions, and a readiness 
to treat with their representatives on a basis of reason and justice. 
Such an attitude on the part of the masters would not only pave 
the way for a peaceable settlement of disputes, but it would go 
far toward dissuading the unions from those extreme and unwar- 
rantable positions which they sometimes assume. 

It may be questioned whether the awards of these voluntary 
boards would be accepted by the workmen ; but experience gives 
slight ground for such skepticism. Rude companies of men some- 
times reject unwelcome judgments, but in the great majority of 
cases the decision of the arbitrator is accepted submissively, if not 
cheerfully, and the work goes peacefully on. ‘The honor of the 
average workingman is a more stringent bond than any statute 
with which you might strive to coerce him. 

‘s Education,” says Mr. Brassey, one of the most intelligent and 
humane of English employers, ‘‘ will probably do much to develop 
the usefulness of courts of conciliation. It may be that a court of 
conciliation can never adjust a real quarrel; but it is certain that 
it may do much to prevent a quarrel from arising. If the work- 
men were satisfied that an employer could not make a concession 
without suffering serious loss they would not be so unreasonable 
as to ask for it. ‘The constant meeting of the employer and repre- 
sentatives of the operatives at the same table must naturally facili- 
tate peaceful negotiation where a desire for peace exists on both 
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sides. With constant discussion, coming events will cast their 
shadows before, and disputes are not likely suddenly to arise.” 

Nothing is wanted to secure the success of arbitration’ and the 
removal of the curse that now ravages and paralyzes the industrial 
realm, but the prevalence, among employers, of the sweet reason- 
ableness that finds expression in these words of this great-hearted 
English capitalist. The man who leads the way in this path of 
peace will deserve better of his country than the inventor of the 
telegraph or the discoverer of California. 
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I. THE PLACE OF ART IN EDUCATION. 
BY THOMAS DAVIDSON, OF ORANGE, N. J. 


(Read September 8, 1885.) 


In all discussions respecting education we must be careful to 
distinguish between that instruction which is intended to fit human 
beings to lead noble human lives, and that which aims at prepsr- 
ing them for special professions. ‘The former seeks to render the 
human spirit capable of thinking rapidly and correctly on all sub- 
jects whatever, of distributing its affections in accordance with the 
true, relative, and ascertained value of different objects, and of 
putting forth, with readiness and ease, its various acts of will in 
accordance with this true distribution of affection. The latter 
seeks to develop in the human being one or more special faculties, 
with a view to enabling him to pursue with success some one branch 
of human endeavor, either theoretical or practical. The former 
seeks to make men and women; the latter, to make scholars or 
adepts. 

It cannot but be regarded as a matter for deep regret that, in 
practice, these two kinds of education are not carefully distin- 
guished aud held apart; and it is perhaps a matter for still deeper 
regret that what we may, for brevity’s sake, call special education 
is allowed to encroach, as it does, upon the domain of general or 
liberal education. There is no surer evidence of the thoughtless- 
ness and frivolity of our time than the outery against liberal stud- 
ies and the demand that all education shall be ‘* practical,” as the 
pet phrase is. ‘This demand marks a tendency to return to that 
old and degrading view of human life which looked upon the indi- 
vidual as merely a small part of the social and political organiza- 
tion, and as existing only for the sake of it, the view which held 
held that man existed for the sake of institutions and not institu- 
tions for the sake of man, the view which Jesus of Nazareth so 
clearly repudiated with the famous words: The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath. It is one of the saddest 
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sights in this free republic, which believes and boasts itself to be 
the nursing mother of personal freedom, to see education persist- 
ently tending in a direction which must sooner or later lead to a 
condition of things in which personal freedom will be a meaning- 
less word. It is as intelligent and virtuous human beings that 
men are free, not as scholars, artists, artisans or professional men. 
We are losing sight of the human being in the business man}; nay, 
the human being is losing sight of himself. We hear young men 
of ability saying every day: **‘We have no time for study or any 
kind of self-culture ; business occupies every available moment.” 
And such young men, instead of being reproved and besought to 
redeem their souls and their manhood from this slavery, are ap- 
plauded as good, practical men, and advised to continue in the way 
upon which they have entered. 

I will not dwell longer upon this painful subject, so well deserv- 
ing the attention of all educators. I will merely say that, in deal- 
ing with my theme, I shall leave special and technical education 
altogether out of view, and assume the question before me to be: 
What place ought the Fine Arts to occupy in a system of general 
education, intended to cultivate the intelligence, the affections, and 
the will? In saying ‘* Fine Arts,” instead of art simply, | mean 
to exclude not only the useful arts, but also what are called the 
liberal arts,—logic, rhetoric, etc. 

The question, stated as above, may be divided into two: (1) 
How far, in a general system of education, ought instruction to 
be given in the principles and history of art? (2) How far ought 
practical instruction to be given in the methods of the different 
arts? Logically prior to these, there is another question, at which 
we may glance for a moment: Why should instruction be given in 
art at all? The answer must suggest itself at once: In order that 
men may be able to appreciate and produce the beautiful. 

I shall not stop here to consider the question of the relation of 
the beautiful to moral life. I shall take it for granted that every 
one will recognize the refining power of the beautiful, when it is 
truly appreciated and felt, and will be read: to concede that few 
greater misfortunes could befall a man than to be dead to the 
beauty of his environment. ‘* Dead to the beauty of his environ- 
ment ’’——let us consider this phrase a more closely. 

If there is one thing that modern biologists insist upon more 
than another, it is that life is correspondence. Herbert Spencer 
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defines life as ‘*the continuous adjustment of internal relations 
to external relations,” a definition expanded by Bastian into this: 
‘+ Life is the definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both 
simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with external co- 
existences and sequences.” It follows from such definitions that 
only in so far as it corresponds with its environment is a spirit 
alive, and that it is dead to that wherewith it does not correspond. 
A spirit that does not correspond with those movements of ether 
and air which we call light and sound is blind and deaf, and so 
far dead. In the same way, a soul that is not in correspondence 
with the beauty of the world is dead to beauty. The part of it 
that might and should correspond therewith is dead. Now, there 
is perhaps no soul in existence that is altogether dead to beauty ; 
indeed, it is hard to see how a soul could live at all, and be dead 
in this respect. Very young children and the lowest savages 
show some sense of beauty, and Darwin has shown that it is not 
wanting even in the lower animals. But, like all other faculties, 
the faculty for beauty exists only in a latent, dormant, or poten- 
tial state, until it is called forth by correspondence with objective 
beauty. Unlike what we may call the physical senses, it is not 
necessary for the sustenance of life through nutrition, and, hence, 
does not, in any high degree, develop naturally and instinctively. 
In so far as it occurs in the lower animals at all, it seems to be 
connected with the faculty of self-propagation, and is, of course, 
confined to purely physical beauty. Even in human beings this 
is the form in which it first appears, and, as we have said, no hu- 
man being can well be destitute of it in this form. But how poor 
the sense of beauty comparatively is, when not developed by in- 
struction, we may see by examining the productions of savage 
tribes, or of the lower classes in some civilized countries, e. g., 
Great Britain. We may see the same thing by examining the art 
produced in any country in times when no esthetic instruction was 
given. There are few sights more pitiful than that exhibited by 
the south side of the Athenian Akropolis, where, heaped up along 
with the glorious, living fragments of pagan art, are the hideous, 
dead shards of early Christian art. 

But, after all, we must admit that not only does every human 
soul possess a faculty for appreciating the beautiful, but also that 
this faculty, to some degree, cultivates itself, even without direct 
instruction. Still, such cultivation, as a rule, amounts to no more 
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than a being able to distinguish the various forms of material 
beauty,—the beauty of simple colors, outlines, rhythms, and har- 
monies. The sense for the deeper, the spiritual beauty, can, of 
course, be drawn out only by a correspondence with spiritual 
things, with men in whose lives and persons, and works of art, 
in whose forms and import, this spiritual beauty is embodied. 
It is true that there is much spiritual beauty in nature, as well as 
in man; but this is revealed only to those persons who have first 
learned to recognize it in man and his works. Even among the 
civilized men and women of our own time and nation, the number 
who are alive to true spiritual beauty in its higher phases is com- 
paratively small, so small, indeed, that artists have, in large meas- 
ure, ceased trying to embody it, and confine themselves to copy- 
ing, more or less accurately, certain bits or aspects of outward 
nature, or to representing little familiar or sentimental scenes from 
history or every-day life. These are the only things that in our 
time meet with any wide appreciation. It is vain to quarrel with 
this condition of things. It is simply one aspect of a general ten- 
dency, common enough everywhere, but especially pronounced in 
our own country, a tendency away from the spiritual and toward 
the material and sentimental. It is especially prominent, however, 
in the fine arts, which are always the truest index of a nation’s spir- 
itual condition. Our painting has become in the main a question 
of meteorological effects and illustrations of daily life. We hear 
a great deal about tints and hues and shadows ; about sunrises and 
sunsets ; about bits of landscape, with picturesque rustic bridges, 
tumble-down cottages, and groups of cows reclining in the shade ; 
about groups of children and lovers sitting or walking in senti- 
mental attitudes ; but above this our people seldom rise. In poe- 
try, the favorite pieces are sentimental lyrics, or clever punning 
comic ditties. In the drama, melodramatic or laughable subjects 
from daily life are must in vogue. And so on, in the other arts. 
It is a somewhat humiliating fact that many European, and notably 
Italian, artists execute works—crude, meaningless, commonplace, 
sentimental works—specially for Americans. An artist living in 
Rome once told me that Americans, as a rule, wanted but three 
things: first, a portrait of a Campzgna girl with a towel folded 
squarely on her head; second, a cappucino, or capuchin monk, 
with bare head and sandalled feet; and, third, a ciocceara, or girl 
with rude buskins, dancing. Strictly, of course, this statement 
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was not true; but it does indicate the grade of taste, or art ap- 
preciation, which the majority of our people who can afford to 
travel have reached. No doubt, there are honorable exceptions ; 
for our country contains many persons of highly cultured taste ; 
but, on the other hand, the masses who do not travel are on a 
still lower plane than the average of those whodo. At all events, 
there can be no doubt that our people, as a whole, stand greatly in 
need of instruction in the principles, history, and methods of art. 
It is only by such instruction that they can ever learn to appreciate 
the noblest products of human art, and only through these that 
they can learn to see and feel the deepest beauty that lies in nature 
and in life. This last point is one to be strongly insisted upon: 
that it is through art that we learn to recognize the beauty and 
dignity of nature and life. The divine ideas that underlie nature 
are therein so interwoven, through their action and reaction, that 
it is difficult for the unpractised eye to seize their outlines. It is 
art that emphasizes these outlines, and makes them visible to the 
eye. This is the function of art. The reason, therefore, why we 
give instruction in art is, that we may familiarize men and women 
with the divine ideas, first, as they appear in the representations 
of those clear-sighted men who have seen them best, and then as 
they appear in nature itself. In this way we seek to convince men 
that nature is but the visible, audible, and tangible expression of 
divine ideas. 

I come now to my practical questions: (1) How far in a general 
system of education ought instruction to be given in the principles 
and history of art? (2) How far ought instruction to be given in 
the practical methods of art? Though these are entirely distinct 
questions, it will be well to deal with them simultaneously, for the 
reason that instruction in the principles of art may often be best 
imparted by actual practice, and, indeed, in many cases cannot be 
effective without it. In these questions I have employed the general 
term, art; but in order to answer them, I must distinguish the differ- 
ent arts, since the arts do not all hold the same place in education. 
For convenience’ sake and without going too deeply ‘into the sub- 
ject, I shall adopt the classification made by the ancients, and dis- 
tinguish two groups of arts, which we may call the space arts and 
the time arts respectively. ‘To the former of these groups belong 
the tectonic, the plastic, and the graphic arts; to the latter, the 
orchestic, the poetic, and the musical arts. How far, then, ought 
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instruction to be given in the principles, history, and methods of 
these arts in a general system of education? 

I am employing the term instruction here in its widest sense, to 
include every method whereby the spirit is instructed, that is, by 
which its faculties are mustered and drawn up in array, as if for 
battle. This is the proper meaning of instruction. The chief 
methods of instruction are (1) presentation of proper objects 
tending to develope head and heart, (2) well-conducted play, (38) 
theoretic teaching, (4) training in practice. It is clear that, with 
this wide definition, instruction in art may be begun almost from 
the first days of a child’s life, and with great effect. There can 
hardly be any doubt that a man’s tastes and tendencies are in a 
very large measure determined by the character of the first impres- 
sions made upon his spirit. A French poet has well said :— 


‘¢ A vessel deep man’s virgin spirit is: 
When the first water poured therein is foul, 
The sea might pass and not wash out the stain.” * 


If, on the contrary, we can fill the vessel first with pure water, 
the foul water will have much difficulty in displacing it. It ought, 
therefore to be the special aim of all parents to surround their 
children with beautiful things in their earliest years, and to accus- 
tom their ears to pure and elevating music and to noble rhythms. 
The extent to which this can be done will in some measure depend 
upon the wealth of the parents; hut it certainly does not require 
much wealth to surround children with the objects best suited to 
affect their taste beneficially. The simpler the visible forms and 
the audible melodies and rhythms presented to young children, the 
more likely will children be to derive benefit from them and to 
grow in taste. It is easy to overpower and permanently stun the 
senses of a child by presenting to it the higher and more compli- 
cated expressions of the beautiful. Just as persons reared among 
the sublimities of nature rarely show any strong feeling for these 
(the Swiss, for example, who have never given to the world either 
a great painter or a great poet), so children, dazed from their first 
moments by multitudinous forms and sounds of beauty, which 





* Le coeur d’un homme vierge ést un vase profond: 
Lorsque la premiére eau qu'on y verse est impure, 
La mer y passerait sans laver la souillure. 
ALFRED DE Musser, La Coupe et les Levres, Act IV. 
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their senses cannot grasp or distinguish, usually become insensible 
to all the finer details of beauty, and are alive only to vague gen- 
eral impressions, which produce sentimentality. The sons of 
artists are very rarely artists in the same line as their fathers, al- 
though they sometimes are in a different line. ‘The eldest sons of 
our two greatest American poets have both taken to painting. . 

In surrounding children with things of beauty, moreover, we 
must take the utmost care not thereby to pamper them or ren- 
der them unfit to live amid ugliness, when it is their duty to do 
so. Some parents, with the best intentions, wishing to develop 
taste in their children, render them fastidious, luxurious, and 
hence, weak and exacting. I know persons who have been so 
spoilt in this respect that they cannot even sleep in a room that is 
not luxuriously decorated in the finest of taste. This shows that 
in accustoming children from the first to things of beauty, care 
must be taken that these things are fitted to call forth strength as 
well as taste. Everything having even the faintest smack of 
luxury should be carefully avoided, all costly materials, all soft 
upholstery, all lounging pieces of furniture. Everywhere the 
child’s eye should rest upon severe, simple beauty. His ear, like- 
wise, should be accustomed to melodies at once simple, tender and 
strong, never to those overwhelming, passionate or languid strains 
that daze, excite, or weaken. In Aristotle’s Politics there is a 
long discussion upon the effects of music and the kind of music 
that ought to enter into the education of children. He decides in 
favor of the simple manly music of the Dorians, of which the best 
modern representative is the strong, tender music of the Scotch, 
with its deep, unsentimental pathos.* I can hardly imagine any 
music more appropriate for the ears of children than the songs of 
Scotland. It is hardly credible, but it is true, that the most heroic 
song in existence, and the most nobly tender, viz.: Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled, and The Land o’ the Leal, are sung to the same 
tune, with only a difference in time. This shows that, after all, 
strength is but quickened tenderness, and true tenderness slow- 
moving strength. Among the things that ought to be kept out of 
the way of children, as injurious to their taste, are ugly and taw- 
dry playthings and things provoking them to produce discordant 
noises. Hardly anything could be more harmful to the taste of a 





* Politics, Bk. VIII. Chap. vi. sqq. 
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child than grotesque, expressionless, dough-faced painted dolls, 
dressed in silk and satin, in accordance with the latest frivolous 
fashion. It is no wonder if children who have played with such 
dolls grow up to take delight in expensive, fashionable and unbe- 
coming attire. We wonder why boys grow up rough and reckless, 
and yet we give them hobby-horses, whips and drums to play 
with. Of all conceivable toys a drum is one of the worst. It 
encourages a taste for mere din and confusion, and fosters a natu- 
ral tendency to disregard the quiet of other people. If children 
are to have musical instruments to play with, they ought at once 
to begin to be taught how to play on them. But such teaching 
belongs to another branch of education, viz., well-conducted play. 

There is perhaps no part of children’s education that requires 
such complete overhauling as their play, usually so much neglected 
us to be considered no part of education at all. In consequence 
of such neglect, it becomes mostly a succession of caprices, lead- 
ing to thoughtlessness, irritability, disorder, destructiveness and 
unhappiness. The fact is play is that part of education which 
ought to be more carefully directed than any other, as being that 
in which character most freely displays itself and is most deeply 
affected. The entire occupation of a child’s life in its first years 
is play, and to leave this occupation to be directed by caprice is 
to leave the child the victim of instincts and whims. Play, in- 
deed, is the highest of occupations, that which is an end in itself. 
It is the ideal occupation. All other occupations are undertaken 
for the sake of play. Play, the self-sufficient occupation, that 
which is freely undertaken for its own sake, and not for some 
other end, is the end and aim of human existence and every other 
existence. In learning to play the child is learning to live, to live 
the true, ideal life. Whatever else he does rationally afterwards, 
when he-becomes a man, he does in order that he may play better. 
It follows that to leave the play of children undirected, is to leave 
them untrained in the ways of true life. 

Aristotle, whose views I have here been repeating, says that 
all children’s amusements should be types of future occupations.* 
He also says that, since all practical ability is developed by prac- 
tice, the perfection of the ability will depend upon the perfection 
of the practice.t A person who practises carelessly on the flute 





* Politics, Bk. VII. Chap. xvii. 5; 1336 a 33 sq. 
t Ethics, Bk. I. Chap. i.; 1103 a 32 sqq, 
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will always play the flute badly. If, then, children’s amusements 
are to be types of future occupations, the ground for this must be 
that children shall thereby be fitted for these occupations. It fol- 
lows that, if this is the case, and the children are to be effective in 
these occupations, their amusements must be carefully directed. 

But I think we may, to some extent, take issue with Aristotle, 
when he makes the broad statement that all the games of children 
ought to be types of future serious occupations. This view coin- 
cided extremely well with the belief current in his time, and:clearly 
stated by him, that ‘* No citizen must consider himself as belong- 
ing to himself, but all must be regarded as belonging to the 
state.”* By us, who believe in rendering to the state what be- 
longs to the state, and to the individual what belongs to the indi- 
vidual, a different view must be held. According to us, the state, 
like every other institution, exists for the sake of the individual. 
Man, as a spiritual being, is end and not means. I should there- 
fore say that, since it is of the utmost importance that the child 
should learn, first and specially, to live that free, spiritual life, 
for the realization of which all institutions exist, his amusements 
should be types of those occupations which are ends in themselves, 
in other words, types of those occupations which are the proper 
occupations of free spirits. This is simply saying that children 
should begin to live a true human life from the first, learning to be 
men before they learn to be professionals or anything else. Now, 
the highest and most perfectly self-sufficient occupation of the soul 
is occupation with the beautiful, or, which is practically the same 
thing, the fine arts. Hence it follows that the amusements of 
children should be the fine arts. In learning to occupy themselves 
with these they are learning the end of life,—a thing which, above 
all others, is necessary to learn, and which in our day is seldom 
adequately learned. 

Now, there is hardly a single one among the fine arts which may 
not become an amusement for children or to which children are 
not naturally attracted. They like to build castles, to mould fig- 
ures, to draw pictures and paint; they like to dance, to chant 
rhymes, to play on musical instruments ; nay, they even like to act 
plays. It seems to me, therefore, that the whole of a child’s 
attention, except so much as it may be desirable to direct to bodily 
exercises, should, in the early years of its life, be devoted to the 





* Politics, Bk. VIII. Chap. i.; 1337 a 27 sqq. 
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fine arts. As soon as a child can walk it ought to be taught to 
dance with other children, in time to some simple rhythm or tune. 
By dancing, 1 do not here mean what passes under that name in 
the corrupt fashionable society of our time, but what the Greeks 
meant by it, viz., ‘‘ a rhythmical movement of the whole body,” 
intended to impart beauty, ease, grace and dignity to the body and 
all its movements. Among them it was considered one of the fine 
arts, and, indeed, is enumerated among these by Aristotle, who 
tells us that dancers, ‘*‘ by giving plastic embodiment to different 
rhythms, represent characters and passions and actions.”* With 
us, dancing is mostly anything but a fine art. Dancing, in the 
Greek sense, might perhaps even take the place of gymnastics in 
the early years of a child’s life, being light exercise, and calcu- 
lated to impart to the body habits of elegance. We never cease 
to wonder why the statues of the Greeks have a certain indefin- 
able grace entirely wanting in our clumsy statues. The reason is 
very simple. The Greeks made dancing a fine art, and part of the 
education of every freeborn child. But such dancing would not 
only impart a habit of elegance and ease to the body; it would 
train the ear to rhythm, the mind to habits of attention and con- 
certed action, and the taste to the appreciation of beauty in form 
and movement, all the while remaining an amusement of the most 
fascinating kind. Along with dancing, the simplest songs and 
tunes ought to be made familiar to children, and in this way their 
taste for music gradually developed. When proper care is taken, 
children at a very early age learn to sing, and to play on musical 
instruments, aad take the greatest delight in so doing. While 
they are learning to sing they will also learn the words of their 
songs, and the utmost care shouid be taken that these words, 
which are certain to remain in the child’s memory throughout its 
whole life, should be of an elevating and strengthening kind. I 
believe that nonsense rhymes and grotesque, meaningless jingles 
should in all cases be eschewed, and the memory respected, by 
being made a storehouse for noble things, and these alone. Care 
should also be taken that the rhythm of all pieces committed to 
memory by children be perfect. This is the only way to insure 
that they shall grow up with a good ear fer rhythm. The English 
language contains some excellent rhymes for children—rhymes full 
of meaning and clothed in excellent rhythm; but there is a very 





* Poetics, Chap. i. 5; 1447 a 27 sq. 
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large number that are highly objectionable on various grounds,— 
meaninglessness, grotesqueness, coarseness of rhythm. Among 
these must be placed many of Mother Goose’s melodies, and not 
a few melodies equally popular. 

Having thus spoken of the three time arts, dancing, music, and 
poetry, as amusements for children, we come next to speak of the 
space arts in the same relation. These are the tectonic, the 
plastic, and the graphic arts. As soon as children begin to use 
their eyes and hands, they begin to take interest in houses and in 
articles of furniture, in figures and in pictures. Give them cards 
or blocks, and they will soon learn to construct houses and 
castles ; give them wood and a saw, and some tacks, nails, or glue, 
and they will construct articles of furniture (with a jig-saw they 
will sometimes make pretty brackets, and other similar things) ; 
give them a needle and the requisite materials and they will sew 
and embroider ; give them soft clay or putty, and they will inevit- 
ably go to moulding vessels or figures ; give them a pen or a pencil, 
and they will draw ; a paint-brush and paints, and they will pro- 
duce figures in color. Now all these tendencies only require to be 
carefully guided, in order to supply children with amusement of 
the most desirable kind. If left unguided, they do no good, and 
soon result in ennui; whereupon the child casts about for some- 
thing new, which he is quite likely to find in ugliness, baseness, or 
mischief. It should always be remembered that there is nothing 
so interesting and inspiring to any human being, even a child, as 
to feel that he is advancing in power, that he is succeeding in doing 
or producing something ; and to leave a child without this feeling 
is to deprive him of one of the best of incentives to noble action 
and strong perseverance. From the first, then, a child’s. interest 
in all material objects of art should be guided and strengthened. 
His playthings, whether blocks, figures, or pictures, should be 
simple and beautiful, never complicated, ugly, or grotesque. In 
this respect, there has been a wonderful advance in late years. 
We now see really beautiful toys, and many of the recent picture- 
books deserve all praise, although many others are grotesque, and 
otherwise objectionable. As to plastic figures for children, we 
have nothing at all to compare with the exquisite Tanagra figurines, 
which I suppose were mostly toys. 

Not only ought the greatest care to be exercised in the selection 
of toys and picture-books for children ; but, as soon as their little 
hands begin to build, to mould, and to design, they ought to be 
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watched and directed, so that they may learn to produce beautiful 
things and to respect the beautiful wherever it occurs. It is only 
in this way that an esthetic conscience can be made to grow in a 
child, and that natural ruthlessness, which is the germ of all bru- 
tality, be taken out of him. A few weeks ago, sitting in a hotel 
garden in one of our fashionable watering-places, I saw a group of 
children with small spades heaping up a shapeless mound of sand 
and earth, and, in order to do so, destroying the well-kept walks 
and grass-plots. As the nurses, who sat gossiping, paid no atten- 
tion to this vandalism, I ventured to remark to one little fellow, 
‘*You are destroying this pretty grass-plot.” ‘‘I don’t care if I 
do,” was the young barbarian’s reply, as he carried off a spadeful 
of earth and grass. What will a creature who does this at four do 
at fourteen and twenty-four? We wonder why so many of our 
young men grow up ruthless, reckless, hard, and brutal. The 
reason, I think, is not far to seek. If, on the other hand, children 
are taught from the first to respect the beautiful, and made aware 
of how much care is required to produce it, they will soon become 
gentle, tender, and thoughtful. One main reason why women are 
so much more gentle and regardful of all that is beautiful than 
men, is that they are very early taught to produce beautiful things 
with their needles. Aware of this, some most excellent mothers 
teach even their sons the use of the needle, with excellent result. 
The two best mothers I have ever known did this. But the same 
result might be reached, if the children were taught to make 
beautiful things in any way,—with a jack-knife or a jig-saw, by 
moulding clay, by drawing, painting, or gardening,—and, if care 
be taken, it is by no means difficult to make them do this. But, 
of course, care, patience, and time are required, and those persons 
who cannot or will not give these ought not to assume the respon- 
sibility of rearing children. 

There is one art, in practice a compound of the space and the 
time arts, which seems especially adapted to develop all the powers 
of the child, the bodily as well as the mental, and that is the 
drama; but, as the relation of it to education has been ably pre- 

sented to you this morning, I can afford to leave it unconsidered.* 

I cannot here enter into the details of the methods whereby 
children may be taught to occupy themselves with the fine arts as 





* This was the essay by Mr. W. O. Partridge, entitled The Relation of the Drama 
to Education. 
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amusements. Some of them are already in use in the kindergar- 
ten. A special paper on this subject might well and worthily 
occupy the attention of this Association. But, before I leave this 
part of my subject, I must utter one word of warning. In en- 
couraging children to occupy themselves with the fine arts, which 
are,- strictly speaking, an intellectual occupation, we must be 
careful not to withdraw them from those occupations which train 
the body and render it a strong and ready instrument. It is the 
neglect of this warning that has allowed art, in many cases, to be- 
come the precursor and cause of moral, social, and political decay. 
Tn the life of every civilized nation hitherto there have been three 
stages,—growth, ripeness, decay. Each of these has amusements 
peculiar to itself. When a nation is young and growing, its 
citizens, having no great store of acquired wealth, must, for the 
most part, labor to earn their own living, at the same time per- 
forming their part in the necessary national defence. Both these 
things require health and strength of body, and, accordingly, the 
amusements in favor among such peoples are those which tend to 
ensure these. As wealth accumulates, and the national defence 
can be entrusted to an organized portion of the community, leisure 
increases, so that some of those who enjoy it turn to intellectual 
pursuits and amusements, and, since the fine arts are just the true 
intellectual amusements, they devote their attention to these. If, 
in doing so, they should still keep up their vigorous and invigor- 
ating physical exercises, their devotion to art would be altogether 
an admirable thing, humanizing, civilizing, refining; but, un- 
fortunately, the experience of history shows us that this has sel- 
dom or never been the case. Devotion to art has usually been 
the concomitant and cause of bodily enervation and enfeeblement. 
These, again, have been the parents of luxury, which always ends 
by destroying art and the delight in it, and replacing it by mere 
shows, appealing powerfully to the senses but provoking no thought 
or skill.* When this happens, a nation is far on its way to decay. 





*See the bitter remarks of Cicero in letter to Marius. ZLpist. Bk. VII. No.1: 
“Omnino, si quaeris, ludi adparatissimi, sed non tui stomachi: conjecturam enim 
facio de meo. ... Adparatus enim spectatio tollebat omnem hilaritatem, quo qui- 
dem adparatu non dubito quin animo aequissimo carueris: quid enim delectationis 
habent sexcenti muli in Clytemnestra? aut in Equo Trojano creterrarum tria mil- 
lia? aut armatura varia peditatus et equitatus in aliqua pugna? Quae popularem 
admirationem habuerunt delectationem tibi nullam attulissent.”’ Cf. Horace, 
Epist. Bk. Il. No. 1. 
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As this decay advances, sights and sounds more and more garish 
are required in order to rouse the dulled and blunted senses, which 
at last can be stirred only by the coarsest obscenity or by 
sights of real danger and bloodshed, beginning with cock-fights 
and dog-fights, rapidly proceeding to bull-fights, tiger-fights, and 
lion-fights, and ending with gladiatorial shows, wherein men 
are butchered to make a holiday. No nation can escape this 
doom, no nation is truly civilized, no nation can count upon per- 
petuity, that allows devotion to the intellectual amusement of art 
to supersede the physical amusement of well-conducted, vigorous 
bodily exercise and the zest that arises from overcoming physical 
difficulties. All this we shall find most powerfully illustrated in 
the history of the ancient nations, without going further back than 
Greece and Rome. Sparta, in order to remain strong, refused to 
cultivate the arts, and so never reached maturity, but remained 
boyish to the end. She paid the natural penalty for refusing to 
advance. Athens, on the other hand, in her devotion to art, 
neglected physical development and the courageous habit of body, 
and so fell a prey to luxury and all that follows therefrom.* Her 
palmy period, the Age of Periklés, was just when her attention 
was equally divided between physical and intellectual amuse- 
ment,—the two forms of rational amusement. From that time on 
she sank ; but before she reached the last stages of her decay, she 
was merged in Rome, which, partly on that account, drank the 
poisoned cup of decay to the lowest dregs. ‘‘Captive Greece took 
captive her rude conqueror,”t says Horace, and, he might have 
added, bitter was her revenge. Rome is the warning of warnings 
against allowing devotion to art to supersede devotion to manly 
exercises, and so pave the way for luxury, which always ends in 
sensual vice and cruelty. Rome perished for lack cf men, says an 
historian.{ If we wish to see how true this is, and how it came 





*See Curtius, Griech. Gesch. Bk. VIII. Chap. ii. 
+ Epist. Bk. II. No. 1, line 156 sq. : — 
“ Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. ”’ 
¢ On this subject, see an admirable essay by Rosmini, Sagyio sui Divertimenti 
Pubblici (Essay on Public Amusements), appended to his Philosophy of Politics. 
The following passage deserves to be quoted: “ Prima dunque nei populi regna l’ 
azione; e lI’ esercizio proprio di questo stato é la ginnastica: di poi, coltivato lo 
spirito, viene in essi la contemplazione, de cui il diletto proprio sono le belle arti. 
Queste mettendo in azione I’ intendimento, danno quiete al corpo, poiché non pud l’ 
uomo attendere atutto. Quando poi 1, azione stessa dello spirito vien meno, allora 


\ rimane |’ inazione si del corpo che deJlo spirito ed é il tempo della corruzione e della 
volutta nell’ animo, della inerzia e debolezza del corpo, stato prossimo alla schiavitu.” 
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to be true, we have but to read the Roman historians and poets 
from Sallust and Horace onwards.* 

I have made this warning digression because I think our own 
nation needs it. Though young and growing, we are already 
showing signs of decay in the worst of all forms, premature decay. 
I am rot in the slightest degree pessimistic, nor do I dream for a 
moment that our nation runs any risk of sharing the fate of the 
Roman Empire ; but I think it is high time for social scientists and 
others who guide the destinies of our nation, to consider with the 
utmost care the relation of art to luxury, and the effect of a ten- 
dency to the latter upon the nation’s well-being. I think it can be 
shown that in every case luxury, and the desire for physical com- 
fort, have been the greatest foes of art, and the forerunners of 
national decay. Art itself has all the severity of the intellect, 
while luxury has all the languor of wearied senses. Art is among 
the manliest of things, luxury among the most unmanly; and yet 
the one readily degenerates into the other, unless due attention is 
directed to keeping the body in such a condition that luxury has 
no charms. 

But to return. Thus far I have spoken only of two methods of 
giving instruction in art,—familiarity with art-products, and play. 
These methods are adapted to the earliest years of a child’s life, 
those spent in the nursery and the kindergarten. I am disposed 
to think that the whole of a child’s life, except so much of it as is 
given to sleep, eating, and physical exercise, should be devoted to 
the fine arts in one form or another,—dancing, singing, reciting, 
playing little dramas, examining and imitating beautiful objects. 
Among these would, of course, be many natural objects, stones, 
plants, birds, etc., and by carefully copying these, the child would 
unconsciously acquire a power of accurate observation, which is of 
the greatest scientific value. There is no way of training the eye 
to observe the likenesses and differences of things so sure as by 
copying them. 

About the time when the child leaves the nursery and the kin- 
dergarten, indoctrination in the fine arts ought to begin; but, at 
the same time, the influences previously employed should be con- 
tinued. The child should still be surrounded with beautiful 





*See Lecky, History of European Morals, Vol. I. pp. 271 sqq., and Friedliinder’s 
Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms in der Zeit von August bis zum 
Ausgang der Antonine (3 Vols.). 
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objects. More than any other place in the world, the school-room 
shoud be built, furnished, and decorated in the severest and purest 
good taste. It should be, and be felt to be, a temple of the 
Muses, to be entered with reverence and awe. Everything about 
it—the proportions, the light, the colors, the furniture, and the 
decorations—ought to have a brightening and inspiring effect. All 
tawdry ornament, all falsity, all meaningless arabesques and wall- 
paper patterns, ought to be rigorously excluded. Moreover, 
everything in the room ought to have either a distinct practical use 
or a spiritual meaning. The decorations ought in all cases to have 
the latter; for the child has now come to the age when he must 
not only recognize beauty when he sees it, but must also discover 
the ground of beauty by reaching down to the idea that creates it. 
He must learn that 
‘* No skill of subtle tracery, 
No mere practice of a dextrous hand, 


Will suffice, without a hidden spirit, 
That we may, or may not, understand.”* 


And not only must the child be still surrounded with beautiful 
and significant objects to delight the soulful eye, but he must still 
hear good music and good poetry, and take part in the presenta- 
tion of these himself. But in proportion as he learns the theory 
of the arts, his activity in these must cease to be unreflective play 
and become reflective, serious amusement. His previous playful 
occupation with them will have amply prepared him for the change. 
Indeed, there are few things more delightful than to find that 
something which one has learned and regarded as play has a seri- 
ous import. Such things become endeared to us in a strange, 
deep, fascinating way. And this is a strong reason, not often 
thought of, why all the games of childhood should have a serious 
import. Having this, they bind together into one solid, compact 
whole our entire life, and save us from learning that saddest and 
most demoralizing of all lessons, ‘‘ irreverence for the dreams of 
youth.” In this connection every one will recall the exquisite lines 
of Wordsworth, whose life was so noble and full of all true piety :— 
‘* My heart leaps up when I behold 
A raipbow in the sky; 


So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 





* Adelaide A..Procter, The Carver’s Lesson. 
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So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man: 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


Referring to these lines, Coleridge says: ‘‘ Men laugh at the 
falsehoods imposed on them during their childhood, because they 
are not good and wise enough to contemplate the past in the pres- 
ent, and so to produce, through a virtuous and thoughtful sensi- 
bility, that continuity in their self-consciousness which nature has 
made the law of their animal life. Ingratitude, sensuality and 
hardness of heart all flow from this source. Men are ungrateful 
to others only when they have ceased to look back on their former 
selves with joy and tenderness. They exist in fragments. Anni- 
hilated to the past, they are dead to the future, or seek for the 
proofs of it everywhere, only not—where alone it can be found— 
in themselves.”* These are excellent words, words which warn us 
to educate human beings so that their life shall not bea series of 
fragments, but a beautiful, consistent, progressive whole. And 
this we can. do only by making the plays of childhood types of, 
and preludes to, the serious delights of after years. I repeat, 
then, that the fine arts, which have furnished unreflective amuse- 
ment during the early years of childhood, must, when school life 
begins, be raised to the dignity of serious and reflective amuse- 
ments, and studied with loving care. 

Here we see clearly the value of the distinction which we made 
near the beginning, when we separated the two questions: (1) 
How far, in a general system of education, ought instruction to be 
given in the principles and history of art? and (2) How far ought 
practical instruction to be given in the methods of the different 
arts? The answer to the first of these questions is: So much 
instruction should be given in the principles and history of art as 
to place those instructed in appreciative correspondence—in that 
living correspondence which is spiritual life—with all the products 
of art now existing, and, through them, with all the half-veiled 
beauty that lies scattered everywhere in the world. The answer 
to the sécond is: So much practical instruction ought to be given 
in the methods of the different arts as is requisite in order to 
make the theoretical instruction siithindiitited saidiilendiatl It must 


* The Friend, Vol. I. p. 58  (Reed’s Wordsworth, p. 85). 
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never be forgotten that theory can never with advantage precede 
experience ; and in many cases, experience, to be a basis for the- 
ory, must include practice. It is as vain to teach a child the 
theory of a beauty which he cannot perceive and feel, as it is to 
teach him the grammatical rules of a language which he does not 
understand,—a piece of crass absurdity, I may remark in passing, 
which is almost universally practised in this country and else- 
where, in teaching Greck and Latin. Aristotle has some wise re- 
marks on this subject. ‘‘ Seeing,” he says, ‘‘ that a person must 
to some extent participate in a thing in order to form a correct 
judgment about-it, people ought to learn the practice of such 
things while they are young, so that when they are older they may 
be released from it, and yet be able, from the study which they have 
devoted to them in their youth, to judge them correctly and take 
the proper delight. in them. All the beneficial results of musical 
education would be secured if, instead of going into a laborious 
practice, calculated to prepare professionals for public exhibitions 
of skill, instead of trying to perform those feats, and acquire that 
unimaginable dexterity, which have recently come into vogue, at 
public exhibitions, and have passed thence into education, young 
persons were to learn just enough to enable them in the proper 
way to enjoy beautiful songs and rhythms, and prevent them from 
taking a mere indiscriminate delight in anything that calls itself 
music—as some of the lower animals, and the whole mass of 
slaves and children do.”* In these words, which might have been 
written yesterday, a clear distinction is drawn between general or 
liberal and professional or technical education, and the amount of 
esthetic instruction to be included in the former carefully stated. 
At the same time, just contempt is meted out to that gaudy, ex- 
hibitional dexterity which then, as now, took the place of art, when 
the taste for the latter had died out. 

But a very practical question still remains: In order to enable 
young people truly to appreciate art and beauty, how much indoc- 
trination and practice shall be given at the different stages of 
education in the school, in the college, in the university? The 
answer to this question must, of necessity, be as vague as the dis- 
tinction between school, college, and university, and I cannot 
hope to give more than suggestions. 

The first of these is that, in all cases, art must be made familiar 





* Politics, Bk. VIII. Chap. vi.; 1340 b 35 sqq. 
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by experience and practice, before any theory with regard to its 
meaning or methods is imparted. Those children who have been 
trained to play with the fine arts in the nursery and the kinder- 
garten will come to school with a considerable amount of experi- 
ence and practice, and both these must be continued in school. 
We have already spoken of how experience may be given, and we 
now come to speak of practice. During the earlier years of school 
life, this, I think, ought to consist of dancing (in the Greek sense), 
drawing, recitation of poetry, and, from time to time, little dra- 
matic performances, care being taken that the last are not rendered 
exhibitional. As years go on, dancing ought gradually to give 
place to gymnastics, which should have a distinctly ssthetic pur- 
pose, that of bringing out in all their beauty the natural propor- 
tions of the healthy body, and enabling it to move with ease, 
dignity and grace. ‘* Beauty,” says Aristotle, ‘‘ and not beast- 
like savagery of look, ought to play the principal part among the 
aims of physical education.”* And he gives us some hints as to 
how this beauty is to be attained. ‘* Up to the age of puberty”’ 
he says, ‘*‘ children ought to be subjected only to the lighter exer- 
cises, and all forced dieting and violent exertion should be eschewed, 
in order that no obstacle may be put to the growth of the body. 

t is no slight proof that violent exercise interferes with the devel- 
opment of the body, that there sre not on record more than two 
or three cases, in which the same persons were victorious at the 
Olympic games both as boys and men, which is due to the fact 
that the youthful victors were deprived of their strength through 
the necessary preparatory training.”f This last fact is very 
instructive. 

While dancing at school is giving place to gymnastics (I make 
no distinction between the sexes in this matter, though the char- 
acter of the gymnastics for the two will necessarily differ), recita- 
tion of poetry from memory, and singing from the ear ought 
gradually to give place to good reading, and to singing or playing 
from the notes. At the same time, drawing from architectural 
models and sculptural casts ought to be carefully taught, and in- 
struction given in the theory of perspective. At intervals of 
about two months, little plays—generally, but not always, com- 
edies, sometimes tragedies. and never pantomimes, burlesques, or 








* Politics, Bk. VIII. Chap. iv.;. 1338 b 29 sq. 
+ Politics, Bk. VIII. Chap. iv.; 1338 b 40 sqq. 
12 
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melodramas—should be acted by the children, every member of 
the school having a part to play at least once a year. 

As to reading, it must, from the first, be treated as a fine art, 
and be made to bring out, with all possible clearness, the meaning 
of the matter read. All such noisy abominations as reading in 
concert ought to be avoided. In the earliest grammar published 
in the Western world, the grammar learned by Cicero and Cesar, 
we find this definition of reading: ‘* Reading is the rendering of 
poetic or prose productions without stumbling or hesitancy. It © 
must be done with due regard to dramatic expression, modulation, 
and pauses. Through the expression we learn the worth of the 
piece ; from the modulation, the art of the reader ;. and from the 
pauses, the meaning intended to be conveyed. In accordance with 
this, we read tragedy heroically, comedy conversationally, elegiacs 
thrillingly, epics sustainedly, lyrics musically, and dirges softly 
and plaintively. Any reading done without due regard to these 
rules degrades the merits of the poets, and makes the habits of 
readers ridiculous.”"* One wonders how our prosaic mode of 
reading would have looked to the ancients. 

As regards music, enough will have been accomplished during 
the years of school life, if children learn to sing by note; in other 
words, to read music, and to play accompaniments upon some 
inexpensive instrument, say the violin. So much practice and in- 
struction at least every person must have, in order to appreciate 
even moderately good music. Of all instruments for the school- 
room the piano is about the worst, and this for reasons too numer- 
ous to recapitulate here. 

Instruction in the space arts ought in schools to be limited to 
drawing, and this for two reasons, (1) because architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting could not without great difficulty be introduced, 
and (2) because they are not necessary for the ends of general edu- 
cation. Persons who can draw buildings and statues are in a fair 
way to appreciate architecture and sculpture,—indeed, architects 
are little more than draughtsmen,—and it is a well-known fact 
that, even in technical schools of painting, pupils are forbidden 
for years to touch color, and are confined to the study and the rep- 
resentation of simple form. After all, color is perhaps the least 
essential of the means of art. 





* Grammar of Dionysius Thrax ($2), in Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, Vo). II. pp. 
629 sqq. See my translation in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. VIII. p. 
326. Compare Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Language, First Series, pp. 90 


sqq. 
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That dramatics should form a branch of common school educa- 
tion, I have not the slightest doubt. So long as the theatre forms 
one of the chief amusements of the great body of our people, it 
is most essential that they should be taught in school to appreciate 
a good drama and to reject a low-toned and inartistic one. Be- 
sides, dramatic performances are things in which children take a 
lively interest, and to which they are willing to devote leisure 
time. They are also the best means of imparting that ease of 
manner in public speaking, and that freedom from stage-fright, 
which are so necessary for citizens of a free republic, and which 
are so often lacking, especially in women. The influence of many 
good women is seriously impaired by their having failed to learn 
dramatics when they were children. 

Such, then, is the nature and amount of esthetic instruction 
which, in my opinion, ought to form an integral part of common- 
school education,—gymnastics (gradually replacing dancing), 
reading, music (by note), drawing from models and casts, and 
easy dramatics. By far the majority of our people terminate their 
general education at the close of their school life, and either rush, 
or are forced, into the contracted paths of active life. It is, 
therefore, of the highest importance that at least as much esthetic 
education as I have specified should be given in the public schools. 
If it is not sufficient to enable those receiving it to appreciate the 
highest forms of art, it will at least have four gcod effects: (1) it 
will enable them to reject low and bad art, wherever it appears, 
preventing them, for example, from wasting their time and money 
upon low dramatic performances and meretricious exhibitions ; 
(2) it will give them a taste for good literature, and prevent them 
from corrupting their minds with the low, disgusting trash now 
supplied by our lending and public libraries in the shape of popu- 
lar novels ; (3) by enabling them to amuse themselves in a rational 
way, it will keep them from seeking irrational amusement in games 
of chance and violence, or degrading delight in drunkenness and 
the accompanying vices; (4) it will give them an impulse to seek 
further xsthetic culture in the intervals of their laborious worldly 
duties. We often wonder why so many members of the classes 
whose education ends with the common schools seek low pleasures 
and coarse sensual delights. The reason is that our schools, by 
neglecting their ssthetic education, have left them without the 
means of finding amusement and delight in a rational way. 
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It is the good fortune of a small number of our people to be able 
to continue their studies beyond the grades of the common schools, 
forward to the college, academy, or high school, and of a smaller 
number to proceed thence to the university. I must now say a 
few words about zsthetic education in these institutions. 

In the academy, college, or high school, the course begun in the 
common schools ought, in great measure, to be continued. Gym- 
nastics with an esthetic purpose, should take a more rigorous 
form, now that the body can undergo considerable strain without 
injury to its strength, and should be varied with occasional danc- 
ing. Works of genius in literature should be read and commented 
upon, with a view to showing the thought underlying them, and 
the methods by which this thought has been artistically embodied. 
For this purpose the writings of Tennyson, Sir Walter Scott, Mil- 
ton, and above all, Shakespeare, in English are admirably suited. 
As other languages are learned, works in these may be dealt with 
in the same way. What a wonderful esthetic revelation is con- 
tained in works like the Antigone of Sophoklés and the Iphigenie 
of Géthe, if teachers were themselves sufficiently cultured to make 
it apparent! Unfortunately few are. Music should still be con- 
tinued, especially singing, with accompaniments. This ought to 
be supplemented by small weekly concerts, in which the music- 
teacher, with the aid of the most musical among his pupils, should 
perform before the school good pieces by all the great masters of 
pure musical taste from the time of Guido of Arezzo down to our 
own. ‘The performance of every piece should be preceded by a 
brief explanation of its merits and an account of its position 
among its author’s works. Whenever a fresh composer is drawn 
from, a brief account of his life and works ought to be given, and 
something said about the state of music in his time. In this way 
the pupils would not only acquire a pure taste in music, but they 
would become familiar with a large number of classical pieces, and 
learn a good deal about the history of music and the lives of mu- 
sicians. It adds greatly to our interest in a thing to know its 
history, especially when that history is long and full of great 
names. 

Drawing also should be continued, but should now be gradually 
directed to natural objects and to products of the creative imag- 
ination. Young people should early be encouraged to sketch from 
nature, and to draw their own conceptions of scenes and events 
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in the books they read. How much admirable material for work 
of this kind is to be found in the plays of Shakespeare and So- 
phoklés! Ihave known an English schoolboy illustrate his Ceesar 
and his Virgil in a way that showed how completely he grasped 
what he had been reading. Along with this practical instruction 
ought tc go a course of indoctrination in the history of the time 
arts,—the tectonic, the plastic, and the graphic. There is a way 
of doing this which ensures excellent results. The history of the 
arts named ought to form part of a general course of history, and 
such a course ought to be given in every academy, college, and 
high school. It ought, however, to be given far otherwise than it 
is at present. Naturally enough, the courses hitherto given in 
high schools have been outlines of history as hitherto written, and 
this has been little more than a record of wars and struggles be- 
tween princes—a record giving no insight into the life of the differ- 
ent peoples or their import in the history of civilization. At the 
present day, history in the true sense, that of a record of the rise 
and development of civilization, has begun to be written, and it is 
this history that, in its main features, ought to be taught to high 
schools. I say, ‘* in its main features,” and by this I mean that it 
should be taught as a series of epochs connected by a general out- 
line of explanatory facts. It ought to be treated like a series of 
towers connected by a wall. Along this wall we ought to walk 
rapidly, lingering for some time on éach tower in order to take a 
view of the surrounding country. In this way we shall obtain an 
excellent notion of the environs of the City of Man. It is fortu- 
nate that the great epochs of history are just those marked by 
high art. In studying each of these epochs, young persons ought 
to have their attention directed especially to its literature and art. 
These, and not the wranglings within and without, form the best 
clue to the life of a people, and the best index of what it has done 
for civilization. What sort of knowledge of the import of Greek 
history would a man have who knew nothing of Greek architec- 
ture, Greek sculpture, Greek fictile art, Greek poetry, the Greek 
theatre? These are the very things that make Greek history worth 
study, and to omit them is to omit what is most essential. Again, 
what knowledge of the Middie Age would a student have who 
knew nothing of the music of Guido, the poetry of Dante and 
Petrarch and Chaucer and the Minnesiinger, the painting of the 
Cimabue and Giotto and the other early masters, and the architec- 
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ture of Erwin von Steinbach and the great cathedral builders of the 
Middle Ages? It would be such knowledge as a blind beggar might 
have of the Alps,—a knowledge of ups and downs, rough places 
and roaring cataracts, a weary knowledge brightened by no beauty 
or grandeur. And what is true of these epochs is true of all 
others. 

In teaching history, then, in high schools, special attention 
ought to be given to the art of the different periods, and every 
such school ought to possess a whole apparatus for such teaching, 
consisting of engravings, casts, photographs, sketches, etc., etc., 
many of which ought continually to decorate the school-room walls. 
At the same time, pupils ought to be taken to picture galleries and 
art museums, whenever these are accessible. In this way, art- 
instruction would give life and meaning to history, and history 
would render art intelligible and illustrative. It may be said that, 
in teaching history, as much attention should be directed to the 
science, philosophy, and religion of the different epochs as to their 
art. This is true; but the university is the proper place for the 
study of these sides of history, not the college, academy, or high 
school. 

Dramatic instruction ought to be continued in these schools, the 
practice as well as the theory. Pupils should now be initiated 
into the dramatic beauties of the lighter works of great masters, 
and trained to bring these beauties out in acting. Euripidés, 
Aristophanés, Terence, Moliére, Shakespeare, Schiller, Goldsmith, 
etc., afford excellent material for such study, and there is a good 
deal of available matter even in less celebrated authors. I think 
it would be well if every large schoo) of the grade under considera- 
tion would bring out four plays annually, one at the end of each 
quarter. Of these one ought to be in Greek or Latin, one in 
German, one in French or Italian, and one in English. The cast 
in each case ought to be different, so as to bring in as many pupils 
as possible, and the rehearsing ought to be done by the teachers 
of the different languages. The result of three or four years’ 
dramatics, taught in this way, would be to impart a very consider- 
able knowledge of dramatic art, of dramatic literature, and of the 
history of the drama, all of which is necessary for a proper ap- 
preciation of dramatic excellence. 

Such, then, is the course in esthetics that seems suited for 
educational institutions of middle grade,—zsthetic gymnastics, 
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reading and interpretation of great literary productions, music and 
history of music, drawing from nature and the imagination, history 
of the space arts (included in a general course of History), and 
varied dramatics, including four performances annually. The 
systematic education of a considerable part of our population, and 
especially of those who take a leading part in so-called practical 
pursuits and become rich, stops with the college or high school. 
This class of persons necessarily exercises a very strong influence 
upon the social tone and political fortunes of our country, all the 
more that we are fortunate enough to have no aristocracy of blood. 
It is, therefore, of the highest importance that this influence should 
be refined and refining, that it should be in sympathy with every - 
thing that tends to embellish and ennoble life, and therefore, in a 
high degree with the fine arts. Indeed, there is no class in our 
community to which esthetic instruction is more essential, or in 
which the lack of it is attended with more disastrous results, than 
this. That fondness for expense and show which characterizes so 
many of our wealthy people, and which has such a demoralizing 
effect both upon economics, social life, and character, is, in very 
large measure, due to this lack. It is only people who have no true 
feeling or appreciation of art that care for show; indeed, show in 
itself is, in the very highest degree, unzesthetic. Furthermore, of 
course, the want of taste on the part of rich men fond of show 
reacts upon artists, who themselves usually belong to the class 
whose education stops with the high school, and makes them pro- 
duce showy works which bring high prices, but have little or no 
artistic worth. This it is chiefly which keeps American art on so 
low a plane. I have already referred to the estimate which true 
artists form of the taste of the ordinary moneyed American, and 
it is by no means flattering. 

I could linger much longer on this subject, and show, many 
more evils arising from the lack of esthetic education on the part , 
of our industrial leaders and artists; but I must hasten on to my 
last point, which is esthetic education in universities. Since, in 
my opinion, these institutions should be devoted to theory,—to 
the summing up, completing, and formulating of what has been 
learned in institutions of a lower grade,—and not to practice, I 
think that in them all practical work in the fine arts should cease, 
or rather, should be left to the free will of the students themselves, 
with only the aid of encouragement and opportunity. Every uni- 
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versity ought to possess a collection of pictures, engravings, and 
casts, a library of works upon all the arts, a theatre, and a 
gymnasium ; but it ought to have no classes in music, drawing, 
elocution, dramatics, or gymnastics. If young men and women, 
by the time they reach the university, have not acquired sufficient 
interest in-the arts to attend to these things of their own accord, 
and to form organizations for that purpose, their previous educa- 
tion has, to a great extent, been a failure. But there is little fear 
that, after such an zsthetic education as I have sketched, any 
such failure should take place. Even as things are at present, the 
students in our best universities freely devote a great deal of at- 
tention to the fine arts. They have glee-clubs and dramatic clubs ; 
they play various instruments in their rooms; they draw, some of 
them very creditably, for their college papers ; they attend concerts 
and theatres, and visit art galleries; they exercise themselves in 
the gymnasium, and they dress in good taste—as far as our 
tailors’ laws will allow. All this they could do more systematically 
and generally, if their early eesthetic education had been properly 
attended to, in which case there would be no necessity for the 
university’s giving practical instruction in art. I hold it to be one 
of the important functions of a university, to afford young men and 
women an opportunity for taking the practical activities of life, in 
so far as these as purely human, and not merely professional, into 
their own hands. What remains for the university to do, is to 
complete the course of art-history begun in the high school or 
academy, to direct students in the art of interpreting the greatest 
works of art in existence, and to give a regular course in zesthetics 
or the theory of art, making it a special aim, in each case, to show 
the intimate connection which subsists between the fine arts and 
the other manifestations of human intelligence,—religion, educa- 
tion, polity, social economy, etc. In the university, the history of 
art should no longer be connected with political history, but with 
‘ the history of religion and thought, and art should be shown to 
have been, in every age, the expression of what was deepest and 
most sincere in both these,—an uttering of what men, in their 
heart of hearts, believed and worshipped. ‘Thus connected, the 
history of art and the history of religion and thought would be 
seen to have, in all ages, affected each other in the deepest sense. 
In this way would come into prominence that most impressive 
fact, that only religious and thoughtful—that is, philosophical— 
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peoples and ages can produce great art, and that great art pre- 
supposes such peoples and ages. This, again, might induce us to 
consider what condition of religion and thought the art of our 
time and people implies, and, after such consideration, to direct 
some attention to religion and thought, so that the one may be- 
come more sincere, and the other more profound. 

The works of art studied in the university should be the very 
highest in existence, and they should be studied not only with re- 
spect to their form, but especially with reference to their matter or 
content. It is certainly very interesting and instructive to learn 
what external circumstances determined the peculiar character- 
istics of the columnar architecture of the Egyptians and the 
Greeks; but it is much more important to learn what were the 
ideas they sought to embody in that architecture, and what con- 
nection these ideas had with those expressed in their various in- 
stitutions. Especially in poetry is it of importance to bring out 
the underlying meaning, since this is the art in which the deepest 
meanings may be best expressed. In the university, therefore, 
the greatest and most philosophic works of the poetic art should 
be read and carefully studied with reference to their underlying 
meaning. In every case, works representing epochs of human 
development should be chosen,—the Vedic hymns, the poetic por- 
tions of the Bible, the Homeric poems, the Greek tragedians, 
Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura, Horace, Dante, the Nibelungenlied, 
Shakespeare’s masterpieces, G6the’s Faust, and so on. To some 
of these it would almost be impossible to devote too much atten- 
tion,—notably, the Divina Commedia, in my opinicn the greatest 
work of art ever produced by human hand. 

I am of the opinion that every well-equipped university ought 
to have a chair of History of Religion, Philosophy, and sthetics. 
What might not an able and genial man in such a chair accomplish ! 
The instruction given by this professor ought to include a course 
of lectures upon the principles of zsthetics and the limits of the 
different arts—in a word, upon the philosophy of art—and close 
with a course upon the relation of the fine arts to domestic, social, 
and political life, and to political economy. It ought to be shown 
that all departments of life are deeply influenced by taste, and in 
prosperous communities are pretty much what taste makes them. 
It ought also to be clearly seen that, except in so far as the neces- 
sities of life are concerned, it is taste that determines what men 
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manufacture, buy and sell,—that determines political economy. 
I cannot but think that a course such as I have sketched would go 
far to spreading such a taste for art as would, in a couple of gen- 
erations, remove from us the stigma of being a nation of mere 
money-grabbers, with no sense for anything but ‘‘a good time,” 
and place us where, by all right, we ought to be,—at the head of 
the cultured nations. Such a change can, of course, only go hand 
in hand with a great development of sincere religion and earnest 
thought ; but such a development has begun, and an acquaintance 
with the great art of past ages could only go to accelerate it. 

Here I ought to conclude; but, before doing so, I will answer 
one question which I have all along been putting to myself, and 
which has doubtless presented itself to others. How much time 
ought, in a general system of education, to be devoted to the fine 
arts, as compared with the time devoted to other subjects? 
Plainly the answer to this question will depend upon the value we 
place upon art and the beautiful, and the power to appreciate and 
produce them. Now, I think, if we take beauty in its deepest 
sense, we shall admit that to enjoy and create beauty is the ulti- 
mate end of life, and that we do all other things only for the sake 
at last of doing this. ‘‘ Beauty is its own excuse for being,” says 
Emerson.* It is the only thing that exists for its own sake: in- 
deed, it is realized being, or, as Géthe puts it, robed truth.¢ The 
spiritual worth of a thing is measured by its beauty ; the power to 
recognize beauty, therefore, is the power to form correct judg- 
ments with regard to the spiritual worth of things, and this is the 
ultimate ground of all moral life. Kant knew what he was talking 
of when he called his book on esthetics Critique of the Power of 
Judgment. The highest moral life is the choosing and realizing of 
the highest beauty, and the determination to lead a moral life is 
the determination, as far as possible, to banish ugliness from the 
world. If our sense of the beautiful were not a mere superficial, 
sentimental thing, but a deep, absorbing devotion, as it ought to 
be, should we, think you, allow that physical and moral ugliness 


* The Rhodora. 
| Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre, Bk. Il. Chap. ix. :— 
Dieses ist der Sinn der Wahrheit, 
Der sich nur mit Schénem schmiickt, 
Und getrost der héchsten Klarheit 
Hellsten Tags ertgegenblickt. 
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which disfigures and degrades the lives of so many of our fellow- 
creatures, to go on existing for one day, while we could do any- 
thing to prevent it? Seeing then, that to enjoy and create beauty 
is the end of life and the source of all true moral judgments ; see- 
ing that beauty is what gives to things all the worth and meaning 
they have, we surely cannot be giving it too much attention, if we 
consecrate to it the half of all the time devoted to education. I 
think that in the earlier stages of education nearly all the time 
ought to be given to it, but that a gradual shortening should take 
place, until, in the university, it should occupy only about a third. 
As young men and women,, through the study of art-products, 
learn to recognize the beautiful under its various disguises, the 
subjects of the other branches of study, of the natural, as well as 
the cultural sciences, will become invested with beauty, and the 
universe, instead of appearing, as it now too often does, a play of 
mere blind forces, will be recognized as the expression of eternal, 
ideal beauty, worthy of all love and all enthusiasm. Then the 
light of earth will be seen to be the light of heaven. 


‘‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 

But he beholds the light and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the man perceives it die away 

And fade into the light of common day.” 
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Il. THE RELATION OF THE DRAMA TO EDUCATION. 
By WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 


[ Dedicated to my friend, Thomas Davidson, to whose fidelity this 
Essay owes its life. | 


In view of the practical ends for which this society was estab- 
lished, I purpose (1) to examine the relation of the dramatic, as 
such, to education in its essential nature: (2) to consider the 
drama as it exists at present, especially in our own country, in its 
relation to the purely dramatic and to education, pointing out its 
more salient defects and shortcomings; and (3) to suggest means 
whereby these defects and shortcomings may be remedied, and the 
drama raised to a position from which it may exercise its legiti- 
mate function as a factor in education. 

An important step toward the accomplishment of the first of 
these purposes, viz., the defining of the relation of the dramatic 
to education will be taken if we can make clear the meaning of the 
terms in which our subject is couched. To begin with the more 
important of these terms, education, we may gather its meaning 
from its etymology. ‘*Educo,” from which the verbal noun ‘‘ edu- 
catio ” (Education) is derived, is little more than another form of 
**educo,” to lead or draw out. Ednueation, therefore, at bottom, 
means a leading or drawing out of the faculties of the human being. 
To this etymological definition, usage, guided by experience, has 
added something more, so that education means the harmonious 
drawing out of all the human faculties with a view to perfect intel- 
ligence, perfect nobility of feeling, and perfect moral action— 
guided by intelligence and feeling. Furthermore, education, in 
ordinary speech, is used sometimes in a narrower, sometimes in a 
broader sense. In the former it means that instruction which is 
given in schools, colleges and universities; in the latter, it em- 
braces all the influences that shape our character from the cradle 
to the grave. I purpose to use the term in both senses, but mainly 
in the latter. For true it is, that ‘* All the world’s a stage, and 
all the men and women merely players.” 

Passing now to the other term drama, we find ourselves again 
guided, in some degree, to its meaning by its etymology. Drama 
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(from ‘‘drao”—to act) literally signifies action; but to this mean- 
ing also usage has added something more, so that ‘t drama” has come 
to mean the representation, in the form of action, of a moral prob- 
lem or collision in such a way that the motives for the whole series 
of events are clearly revealed, and all fortuitous circumstances, 
which in actual life serve to complicate such problems and to con- 
ceal their import, are excluded. 

Having thus defined the terms education and drama, we may 
now put our subject in the form of a question and substitute for 
these terms their definitions. The problem will then assume some- 
thing like this form: what effect will the presentation of a moral 
collision, in the form of a motivated action, displaying the whole 
round of its natural consequences, and excluding all fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, have in harmoniously drawing out the faculties of the 
human being, so as to ensure perfect intelligence, nobility of feel- 
ing and moral action? Plainly, unless we can show that the dra- 
matic presentation of moral problems has some peculiar advan- 
tages, either in the way of clearness or impressiveness, we shall be 
unable to claim for it a distinctive place in a system of education. 
This, however, seems by no means difficult. It is a time honored 
adage, confirmed by the experience of centuries, that example is 
more powerful than precept ; and what is the dramatic representa- 
tion of a moral problem other than teaching by example? It may 
be objected that examples sufficient for this purpose are to be 
found in actual life and that, therefore, the drama is superfluous. 
Unfortunately, however, actual life is not under our control, and 
hence we cannot command such examples either at the time, or in 
the form, or in the number, in which we require them. But even grant- 
ing that we could, to some extent, command such examples, they 
would, in almost every case, be subject to one or other of two disad- 
vantages. Either through the crowding of fortuitous circumstances, 
the moral import of the problem would be obscured and so lose its 
impressiveness, or else this impressiveness would be gained by 
such an outlay of time and physical and moral strength as to 
neutralize its own possible benefits. Experience is, undoubtedly, 
the most efficient moral instructor, but as Jean Paul says, the 
school fees are rather high, and we may add, the curriculum rather 
tedious. Evidently then if we could find some substitute for ex- 
perience, costing less and producing the same or a better effect, 
we ought to hail it as an important factor in education. If the 
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drama then has any place in education, it must be on the ground 
that it takes the place of a large amount of experience and per- 
forms the same function, either as well or better, and not that it 
takes the place of direct instruction addressed to the intellect. 
What, then, may we ask, is the value of experience as distin- 
guished from intellectual instruction? It lies in this, that while 
intellectual instruction, however perfect, may simply remain in the 
memory, leaving the heart cold and the will uninfluenced, experi- 
ence appeals strongly to the feelings and imagination, and through 
these affects the will. If, then, the drama is to take the place of 
experience, it must appeal to the feelings and imagination with 
the same result. Now there can be no doubt that the drama, when 
properly presented, is eminently calculated to do this. And not 
only so, but it does it in a way in which experience can rarely 
accomplish it. By presenting the consequences of the moral prob- 
lem in their isolation, within a brief space of time, the drama adds 
much to their clearness and impressiveness, and indeed this is the 
very function of the drama. This result in no way conflicts with 
that article in Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, according to which 
the purpose of tragedy is to accomplish, by means of fear and 
pity, the purification of these emotions. For what, after all, is 
impressiveness but the arousing and purifying of the emotions 
through pity and fear? 

From what has been said, it is evident that the drama can do its 
proper work only under certain conditions, which may be regarded as 
technical rules of dramatic art. In the first place, action, in which 
the moral collision is worked out, must be a unity, including 
everything that would tend to render the import of the problem 
impressive, and rigorously excluding everything of an opposite 
tendency—everything that would distract the attention and with- 
draw it from the main issue. At the same time the utmost care 
must be taken not to trench upon the province of the pulpit or 
lecture room by explicitly drawing the moral. This, the audience 
itself must be allowed to deduce from the impression made upon it 
by the events of the drama. In the second place, the subject 
chosen must be of a lofty character, and the treatment ideal and 
free from meretricious elements. And above all, it must clearly 
exhibit the intrinsic difference between virtue and vice and the 
natural consequences of each. In the third place, the subjects 
chosen and their working out must be such as are calculated to 
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appeal vividly and in a thought-stimulating way to the audiences 
for which they are intended. It is sufficiently evident that many 
plays which would deeply move a highly cultivated audience would 
fall dead upon a rude and uncultured one; and the opposite is no 
less true. It may perhaps be observed that although the drama 
has something for all conditions of men, its most beneficial effect, 
as an elevating influence, will be exerted upon the lowly, who 
compose the mass of mankind. To quote from Géthe: ‘The 
rude man is contented if he see but something going on, the man 
of more refinement must be made to feel, the man entirely refined 
desires to reflect.” Cultivated men are to a considerable extent 
guided by reason, whereas, in the word of a philosopher of the 
Middle Ages, ‘‘ Simple men are more guided by representations 
than by reasons.” We must not, therefure, in our devotion to 
high art, fail to recognize the value of those less pretentious 
dramas, which find a response in the hearts of the lowly. As 
Lowell has so generously said :— 


‘‘Tt may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century. 


‘¢ But better far to write some verse or line, 
Which seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 


‘He who doth this in verse or prose 
May be forgotten in his day, 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
That speak and live for aye.” 


We may fortify some of the opinions already expressed, by the 
following quotation from Géthe: ‘* We have a lively proof how 
useful the theatre might be to all ranks; what advantage even the 
State might procure from it, if the occupations, trades, and under- 
takings of men were brought upon the stage, and presented on 
their praiseworthy side, in that point of view in which the State 
itself should honor and protect them. As matters stand, we ex- 
hibit only the ridiculous side of men; the comic poet is, as it were, 
but a spiteful tax-gatherer, who keeps a watchful eye over the 
errors of his fellow-subjects, and seems gratified when he can fix 
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any charge upon them. Might it not be a worthy and pleasing 
task for a statesman to survey the natural and reciprocal influence 
of all classes on each other, and to guide some poet, gifted with 
sufficient humor, in such labors as these? In this way, I am per- 
suaded, many very entertaining, both agreeable and useful pieces, 
might be executed.” Having thus shown that the drama, being 
so much idealized experience, may, with advantage, replace, in 
education, a large amount of actual experience, by presenting 
moral problems so as ultimately to affect and purify the will, we 
pass to the consideration of the next point, which is the present 
condition of the drama, especially in our own country, and its fit- 
ness to exert a beneficial influence as a substitute for experience 
in education. 

This part of our subject may be treated under two divi- 
sions, (1) the piece represented on the stage and (2) the in- 
fluence exerted by those who represent them. It must never be 
forgotten that the character of a teacher has much to do with the 
efficiency of his instruction. As to the former of these divisions, 
the pieces represented on the stage may, roughly speaking, be 
divided into four classes. (1) What may be called the classical 
drama, including the plays of Shakespeare and other dramatists of 
the Elizabethan period, and those of much later writers, as Dryden, 
Milton, Addison, Sheridan, Goldsmith, and others. (2) Transla- 
tions from the foreign languages, especially French. (3) Drama- 
tized novels, both native and foreign. (4) Original productions 
of modern English and American playwrights. Each of these 
divisions must be treated separately, inasmuch as, though all are 
open to objections from an educational point of view, they are not 
all open to the same objections. Evidently the objections against 
the classical drama will be very different from those to be urged 
against the other three divisions. Indeed, it will surprise most 
people to hear that plays like those of Shakespeare’s are open to 
any objection whatever. From certain points of view these works 
will doubtless always hold a supreme position. but it does not 
follow from this that they are in every respect adapted to our 
stage. Without even going as far as Charles Lamb, who main- 
tained that the plays of Shakespeaie are less calculated for per- 
formance on a stage than those of almost any other dramatist 
whatever, we may still maintain that they are to some degree 
obsolete, and in many ways unfitted to influence, in the highest 
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degree, the generality of people who attend our theatres. The 
truth is, the problems of Shakespeare are, in great measure, no 
longer our problems. ‘The very conditions of life, from which the 
majority of his plots are drawn, do not even exist among us. A 
sentiment like this :— 


‘¢There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would,” 


finds no response in the American bosom. Indeed, our very ex- 
istence as a nation is the result of a rebellion against that very 
order of things which forms the basis of Shakespeare’s drama. It 
might even be maintained that Sophokles appeals more directly to 
us than Shakespeare, just as the Athenian Republic is in many 
respects nearer to us than the English Monarchy. Indeed, what 
the eminent German critic, Freytag, has said in regard to the 
Greek drama, is, in great measure, applicable to the Shakes- 
pearean. ‘* The intellectual and ethical status of man, the rela- 
tion of the individual to his race and to the highest powers of 
mundane life, our notion of freedom and the ideas we entertain of 
the being of God, have undergone great transformation. While a 
wide field of dramatic material has been lost to us. a more extensive 
territory has been won. Alongside the ethical and political prin- 
ciples which govern our lives, the ideas of what is beautiful and 
effective in art have developed.” Bearing this in mind, we shall 
recognize that the wide spread lack of appreciation for Shakes- 
peare’s plays, as compared with works of far less artistic merit, is 
not altogether due to the low culture of the audience, but must, in 
some degree at least, be charged to the plays themselves, which no 
longer completely reflect the moral problems that interest us. 
While their grandeur and truth must appeal to us and to all time, 
they have, to some degree, fallen into a historical position as far 
as the popular stage is concerned. ° 

We pass next to such pieces as are translations from foreign 
languages, and especially from the French. ‘The objections to 
these will, of course, be very different from those urged against 
the English classical drama; they will be mainly of a moral char- 
acter, ior few dramas can vie with those of the French stage, in 
artistic construction and dramatic effectiveness. ‘This, no doubt, 
accounts for their popularity on our stage, but these advantages 
are more than counterbalanced by their defective morality. This 
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defectiveness lies sometimes in the plot; sometimes in the mode 
of treatment. Not unfrequently the moral collision is of an ignoble 
kind, and, therefore, altogether unfit for dramatic representation. 
This is the case with ‘* Camille” and plays of that order, which by 
investing certain relations of life with an air of respectability, tend 
to weaken our just moral aversion to them. On the other hand, 
many plots in themselves unexceptionable, are worked out in such, 
a way as to present vice in an attractive aspect, so that it pleas- 
ingly haunts the imagination and tends to bribe the conscience. Of 
course, these strictures on French plays do not in any way refer 
to the classical French drama, the works of Corneille, Racine and 
Moliere, or even to some modern political plays, as Sardou’s 
*¢ Diplomacy ” and others. Objections that may be urged against 
Victor Hugo’s plays are mostly of another order,—morbidness, 
horribleness of detail, perfervidness of imagination. Striking ex- 
amples of these sins against taste we find in ** Lucrezia Borgia” 
and ‘* Le Roi s’amuse.” 

From the other languages so little has been translated for the 
stage that what there is may be passed over in silence. We may 
merely remark that all foreign plays labor under the same dis- 
advantage, viz., that they do not accurately mirror our problems. 

We now take up our third class of plays, viz., those founded 
upon popular novels. Such dramas are open, first of all, to the 
same objections as the rovels from which they are drawn, e. g. 
frivolity of plot, mawkish sentimentality, conventionality, flippancy, 
vulgarity, and even downright immorality. Besides these they 
are liable to have other defects which, though due to their parent 
novels, would not be regarded as defects in the novels themselves. 
For example, long narrations and descriptions, episodic arrange- 
ment of scenes, and consequent lack of unity in the action. As 
an example of these defects take ‘ Little Emily,” founded upon 
Dickens’ ‘‘ David Copperfield.” One criticism, to which nearly 
all plays founded upon novels are amenable, is that, strictly 
speaking, they are to a certain degree undramatic, and by depend- 
ing for part of their interest upon things external to the drama, 
tend to confuse the dramatic sense, whose existence is always a 
mark of high culture. 

Our fourth and last class of plays includes pieces by modern 
English and American dramatists. 

This class is so extensive, and includes such diverse elements, 
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that we can hardly be expected to treat it exhaustively. Never- 
theless, it does seem to have this general characteristic, that the 
pieces composing it, tend rather to the comic and the burlesque, 
than to the tragic and serious. This fact is perhaps as much due 
“to the-lack of tragic poets, as to the lack of appreciation for the 
tragic on the part of audiences. Even the best of our recent poets 
have. almost uniformly failed in their efforts to produce actabie 
tragedies ; notably the greatest of them, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Swinburne, and Buchanan. It may be said that, on the whole, 
the nearest approach on our stage to the tragic is the melodramatic, 
which in many ways may be said to be the abuse of the tragic, in 
that it uses the means of impressiveness, not to solemnize the mind 
and purify the will, but to arouse the physical side of emotion 
and exhaust our nervous vitality. One leaves the theatre, at the 
conclusion of such plays, completely unstrung. Such mawkish, 
sensational, mock heroic pieces, instead of producing a whole- 
some, purifying effect upon the mind, have rather a malarial and 
feverish tendency. Unquestionably, the best factor in our modern 
drama is the comic, and there need be no question that it often 
has a beneficial effect. Parts like ‘‘ Lord Dundreary” have done 
much to banish from the theatre of actual life certain weak and 
contemptible types of character, by making them universally 
ridiculous. On the whole, the comic drama, though generally 
reckoned inferior to the tragic, is, when properly managed, hardly 
a less powerful force in education, and it moreover reaches a 
lower and more numerous class. But, in order to do this, it must, 
at bottom, be serious and have an earnest purpose; in other 
words, it must direct its ridicule against actual abuse, foibles, and 
follies, being careful to show the utmost respect to that which de- 
serves respect. It was this fine tact which, while seizing the truly 
ridiculous, bows before the good, the true, and the beautiful, that 
lent such scathing force to the plays of Aristophanes, Moliere, and 
Beaumarchais, and made them powerful agents in the moral re- 
generation of their times. Whatever objections may be urged 
against our comic drama, are due to the lack of this tact. The 
American comedian, like many of his cquntrymen, in his effort to 
be funny at all hazards, very often fails to distinguish between 
ridicule and flippancy, which is the cardinal sin of American 
comedy, as, indeed, of much else in our literature and art. Few 
things short of vulgarity or obscenity have a more baleful effect on 
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the tone and temper of men’s minds, than this same flippancy 
which saps at its very foundation, that fine reverence which 
Gothe, with good reason, regarded as the essential condition of 
all true education. If our comic writers had, instead of this un- 
discriminating flippancy a true sense of the intrinsically ridiculous, 
they would find ample material in the conditions of our political 
and social life to employ their talents upon, with infinite advantage 
to our people and institutions. An Aristophanes in Washington 
would do more than President Cleveland to grease the wheels of 
Civil Service Reform, while a Moliére or a Beaumarchais in New 
York would go far to put an extinguisher upon Anglomania, dud- 
ism, snobbery, and tawdry display; to help the solution of the 
vexed question between labor and capital, by visibly exemplifying 
the remark of Swift, that the Lord shows the value which He sets 
upon money by the kind of people he gives it to. How would our 
boarding-school or boy-farming institutions look after a Moliére 
had been iniprisoned in one of them for a month or two and sur- 
vived to record his experiences on the stage? Besides these 
objections, which apply to very many of our modern plays, there 
are others that apply only to particular grades or classes of plays, 
such as those that might fairly he urged against all pieces written 
to exhibit the special characteristics of our actors or actresses, which 
are often but mere mannerisms. These plays most frequently lack 
unity of action, moral import, and, in all cases, proportion. An- 
other objection applies to the use of adventitious and meretricious 
means for the purpose of exciting vulgar interest. Among such 
means are the introduction of notorious characters, merely on 
account of their notoriety; the use of glaring or gaudy scenic 
effects ; the interlarding of the dialogue with popular slang ; cheap 
repartee ; local allusions, and unsavory insinuations. It is sad to 
think that a large number of our most popular plays derive their 
chief interest from these defects. 


It would be impossible, even if it were desirable, to point out 
all the shortcomings of our modern drama, but enough has 
perhaps been said to show that a very large portion of it fails to 
perform the function which the drama ought to perform in educa- 
tion. But after all deductions have been made, there still remains 
a considerable residue of plays, especially from the Classical pe- 
riod, to serve as a model and basis for a great educational drama, 
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such as we may ho pe will some day grace our national literature, 
and the literature of the world. 

Having thus passed in rapid review the repertory of our 
modern stage, and pointed out its most salient defects, we 
come next to consider the actors and their personal influence 
upon the drama which they present. It is no part or pur- 
pose of this essay to criticise the private life of actors and 
actresses, but I should be neglecting an important element in the 
educational effect of the drama, if I failed to notice the damage 
done to it by the reputation in which theatrical people are held by 
a large and respectable part of the community. This reputation 
is by no means flattering. To explain how it came into existence, 
and to be as wide spread as it is, would require more time than I 
have at my disposal. About the fact there can be no doubt. Even 
Shakespeare complains that his name received a stigma from his 
connection with the histrionic profession. At all events, the im- 
portant points for us to consider are (1) that this prejudice against 
the histrionic profession has a certain amount of excuse, and (2) 
that this reacts prejudicially against the profession itself, by pre- 
venting many persons, well fitted to adorn it, from joining it. 
With regard to the former point, viz., that the prejudice has some 
excuse, it should always be remembered that the moral defects so 
often complained of in actors and actresses, are due, in fact, to 
the same causes which render eminence in their calling possible, 
é.g., sensuous and vivacious temperament, personal vanity, and 
the craving for immediate recognition and applause. They are, 
however, also due in part to the arrangements of the theatre and 
other circumstances incidental to the actor’s mode of life. One 
must be little acquainted with that life, not to know the extraordi- 
dinary temptations to which he is exposed, and it is no small credit 
that it furnishes fewer criminals than any other class in the com- 
munity. As to the second point, there can be no doubt that the 
prejudice of which we have been speaking reacts, injuriously, upon 
the personnel of the theatre, by preventing many respectable per- 
sons from entering it, and so leaving it mostly to those who have 
but a small stake in the world’s opinion. Thus through action 
and reaction the character of the profession has for a long time 
remained unchanged—at least in our own country. Signs, how- 
ever, are not wanting, to encourage us in the belief that this state 
of things will soon be remedied ; that persons of the highest re 
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spectability will enroll themselves in the histrionic profession, as, 
indeed, they have begun to do; and the stage take a position, in 
point of respectability, alongside the pulpit. They ought not, I 
think, to quarrel. How much is it to be wished that both the celebra- 
tion of nature and of God were entrusted to none but men of noble 
minds. That Géthe’s hope bids fair to be realized, we are led 
to believe from the words of Henry Irving—one of the few highly 
educated actors—in his speech delivered last March at Harvard 
University. ‘+The profession,” he says, ‘‘ is steadily growing in 
credit with the educated classes. The enthusiasm for our calling 
has never reached a higher pitch.” 

From all that has been said upon the drama and the actor, 
it is evident that we have no theatre at once popular and 
calculated to perform it’s proper function in education. The 
question then, that remains to be considered, the third which we 
proposed to ourselves, is: How shall such a theatre be real- 
ized? Before we can answer this question, and suggest means 
for remedying the present deplorable condition of the stage, 
we must look deeper into the causes of this condition. These 
causes nearly all lie in one fact, highly characteristic of our natu- 
lar civilization. The Drama, like almost everything else in our day, 
has fallen under the iron law of political economy, and has thus 
become an article of merchandise. Obedient to this law of supply 
and demand, the, first question the manager asks, respecting any 
play or actor is, how will it or he draw ?—which means, how much 
hard cash will it or he bring into the till? This being so, the 
larger the public whose tastes he can gratify, the better. Aiming 
thus at the multitude with his vulgar, glaring play-bills which dis- 
grace the public fences, he takes the average taste and ideas of 
the multitude as his standard ; these are of necessity, conventional 
and lacking in elevation. In this respect our drama stands at a 
great disadvantage, as compared with that of the great periods, 
when poets like Sophoklés, Shakespeare, and Gdéthe, writing for 
an intelligent public, produced works corresponding to it’s intelli- 
gence and taste. 

That the taste of the multitude is in the main conventional and 
far from elevated, is shown in the most distressing way by what it 
applauds ; which in most cases argues a lack of intelligence and 
good taste. If we now go a little deeper and ask ourselves what 
is the cause of this unfortunate lack of fine discrimination, we 
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must answer that it is due in part to want of esthetic education 
in early youth, and in part to subsequent association and mode of 
life. It is a notorious fact that our educational institutions, from 
the lowest to the highest, do almost nothing to develope the dra- 
matic, or even the artistic, sense; indeed, that what the Greeks 
emphasized so strongly under the name of purification, and to 
which Aristotle assigned the drama as a powerful agency, is almost 
entirely overlooked in our education. Furthermore, the restless, 
anxious life of the average American, devoted, as it is, to the 
pursuit of wealth and mere position, leave him little time or 
strength for the loftier occupations of existence,—history, art, sci- 
ence, philosophy, religion. Even when he does devote some time 
to the last, viz., religion, the effect is, perhaps, more frequently to 
narrow and suppress thought, than to broaden and develop it. 
Indeed, the mass of Americans are at that stage of culture when 
they wish to be amused without having to reflect. They look for 
relaxation of spirit ia something less serious than their daily occu- 
pations, and not in something more serious. They do not appre - 
ciate that an ascent into the calm empyrean of earnest thought is 
more restful to the jaded spirit than a descent into the garish 
world of burlesque and caricature. What they most care for is 
to see their ordinary lives reflected in a mock-humorous way, which 
is anything but holding the ‘‘ mirror up to nature.” Here we are 
confronted by the oft-recurring difficulty of action and reaction. 
We cannot elevate the public until we elevate the theatre; we 
‘sannot elevate the theatre until we elevate the public—so long as 
the drama is a question of supply and demand. In order to ele- 
vate either the one or the other, we must elevate both at once, and 
ach through the other. In other words, we must in our homes, 
schools and colleges, educate the rising generation to an appreci- 
ation of the earnest drama and its import; and, on the other hand, 
we must furnish it with an earnest drama to appreciate. Thus 
education in its narrower sense, can be made a preparation for edu- 
sation in its broader life-sense; and the latter, idealized in the 
drama, will be made to react upon school education, by familiariz- 
ing educators with great ideas, presented as object lessons. In 
this connection Jet me quote a few more sentences from Henry 
Irving. The drama in its ** highest development acts as a constant 
medium for the diffusion of great ideas, and by throwing new light 
upon the best dramatic literature, it largely helps the growth of 
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education. . . . Some of the most thoughtful students of Shakes- 
peare have recognized their indebtedness to actors. ...AmI 
presumptuous, then, in asserting that the stage is not only an in- 
strument of amnsement, but a very active agent in the spread of 
knowledge and taste?” 

We are now, at last, brought face to face with two perfectly 
definite questicns, answers to which it is the ultimate purpose of 
this paper to suggest.. These are: (1) How shall we make the rising 
generation capable of appreciating the truly dramatic, and criti- 
cally discerning it in the plays put before them? (2) How shall 
we procure and present to it, and the general public, the truly dra- 
matic in a suitable form? The answer to the former of these 
questions is, ‘* By instruction,” which ought to begin in the tamily 
and be carried on through all the grades of education. 

In the family alone-a great deal can be accomplished in this 
direction. Children are in the highest degree imitative, and many 
of the commonest games in which they participate,—e. g., playing 
house, London Bridge, *‘ Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows,” go- 
ing to Jerusalem,—are the rude beginnings of the drama. These 
and similar games, thoughtfully developed and improved, could not 
fail to be excellent first lessons in dramatic education. This 
would not only develop in the children the dramatic sense, but 
would also accustom them to amuse themselves in a rational man- 
ner. ‘The importance of doing this can hardly be over estimated ; 
for, if we consider carefully, we shall find that the greatest good 
and the greatest evil in men’s lives are learned in their hours of 
amusement, and, conversely, this moral condition can be ac- 
curately gauged by the sum of the amusements which they seek in 
their leisure hours. It may truly be affirmed, that no more im- 
portant step can be taken in education, than by teaching people 
to amuse themselves in a dignified way, and that few things would 
more powerfully contribute to this end, than the accustoming of 
them, from childhood up, to witness, and take part in, properly 
conducted dramatic representations. Once for all, we must rise 
above the foolish and injurious prejudice, that there is any opposi- 
tion between education and amusement. Almost the contrary is 
true, for amusements properly conducted, are among the most 
powerful and far-reaching means of education. Indeed, Aristotle, 
from whose authority in matters of education there will hardly be 
any appeal, holds the function of the drama, and of the fine arts gen- 
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erally, to be educative amusement,—an opinion in which the world 
will certainly concur, as soon as it has recognized the claim of 
amusement to a high place among educational agencies. The 
_ function of the fine arts, is to present the ideal world toward which 
we are struggling, and in the contemplation of which, the soul, 
wearied with the often hopeless-seeming moral struggle of actual 
life, finds rest, refreshment, inspiration, and renewed strength. 
But to return to the question of dramatic education,—the course 
of training, begun in the family, ought to be continued throughout 
the whole school life, including that of the university, and be 
treated as an essential part of the curriculum. This might be 
done in a variety of ways. For example, every educational in- 
stitution ought to require the production, at certain festive seasons 
of the year, of well selected plays, previously studied and re- 
hearsed with the utmost care. ‘This is done in some of the best 
English schools. At the same time, pupils should be encouraged, 
under proper supervision, to attend good plays in the public 
theatres, and the import of these plays made clear to them, either 
before or after. In the higher institutions of education, there 
ought to be a special department of literary, and, above all, 
dramatic criticism. The course in this department should include, 
mainly two things: (1) The reading of the dramatic masterpieces 
of ancient and modern times, with analysis and exposition from 
the highest dramatic and philosophic point of view; (2) the in- 
terpretation of the greatest critical works in the drama, beginning 
with the Poetics of Aristotle, whose value even in our day can 
hardly be overestimated. The lessons of this course should be 
varied and impressed at certain seasons by the production, on the 
part of the students, of some of the plays that have been studied. 
With what success this might be done was shown, a few years ago, 
by the production of the ‘*(&dipus Tyrannus” at Harvard. 
There seems no good reason why any institution, having courses 
in any of the fine arts, such as music and drawing (Harvard has 
courses in both) should not include a course in dramatics,—gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the highest of all the arts. How readily 
students would take to such a course, is shown by the fact that 
many college societies annually produce plays as a part of their 
amusement. Some of the plays are original and not wanting in 
merit. If there existed such a course in our chief universities we 
might look forward with some confidence to a race of playwrights, 
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actors, and critics, who would ensure the total reformation of the 
stage. 

We have thus endeavored to answer the first of the two 
questions proposed, viz., how shall we make the rising genera- 
tion capable of appreciating the truly dramatic? In doing so we 
have, in fact, also furnished an answer to the second, viz., how 
shall we present to the general public the truly dramatic in a suit- 
able form? This partial answer must now be completed ; it is not 
enough to have developed playwrights, actors, and critics; we 
must farther provide that they shall have a fruitful field for the 
exercise of their powers,—in other words, that they shall have a 
large public. No doubt, by their own unaided exertions they would 
in some degree be able to secure this, but, in order to do so in the 
most extensive and beneficial way, they would require such co- 
operation as should render them independent of the iron law of 
supply and demand. Evidently so long as the present demand 
determines the supply, there will be no place for the productions 
of cultured dramatists. In order to reform the drama, the supply 
must be made to determine the demand. And this is not impossible, 
for as Géthe, who as a theatre director, critic, actor, and play- 
wright in one, certainly had plenty of experience in the matter, 
says: ‘* By presenting excellence to the people, you should 
gradually excite in them a taste and feeling for the excellent ; and 
they will pay their money with double satisfaction, when reason 
itself has nothing to object against this outlay.” 

It is only because they are not used to taste of what is excellent, 
that the generality of people take delight in silly and insipid 
things. Indeed, we must contrive to give to the public, if we wish 
to elevate it, not what it desires, which is often foolish enough, 
but what it requires for its highest welfare. In a country like 
ours, where the censorship of the theatre is neither possible nor 
desirable, it seems possible to furnish the public with an educative 
drama in only one of two ways. We must either convince all 
theatrical managers of the dignity and sacredness of their office, 
and induce them to defy the iron law by giving the public what it 
needs, rather than what it desires, or else some ageney, conscious 
of this dignity and sacredness, must take the matter entirely out 
of their hands. 

Inasmuch as the conversion of theatrical managers—who are 
too often inaccessible to any motives save those of gain—seems 
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unlikely to be sudden, if at all possible, we are thrown back upon 
the second alternative. 

The question then is, when the matter is taken out of the hands 
of the ordinary theatre director, in whose hands shall it be placed ? 
Ilere only suggestions can be given. The first agency that 
naturally suggests itself, is the State or community. While assured 
that the drama is an educative force, and ought to take its place 
along with other educative influences, we must bear in mind two 
facts, viz.: (1) That the question how far the State or com- 
munity may, with advantage, interfere, even with school educa- 
tion, is still unsettled. And, secondly, that this is still more true 
in regard to the question of what may be called life education, to 
which, in reality, the drama belongs. But so long as the State 
does assume the responsibility of public education, and bestow 
‘are and pecuniary support on libraries, museums, and galleries 
of art, with a view to elevating the public intelligence and taste, 
there seems no good reason, to say the least, why it should not 
assume the same responsibility for the theatre, which has, or 
might have, a more direct and powerful educative influence. We 
have already seen that, in Géthe’s belief, even the State itself 
might derive great advantage from assuming the direction of the 
theatre, and placing upon the stage the ideal side of the lives and 
occupations of all ranks of society. But whatever advantage 
might directly accrue to the State from assuming the charge of the 
theatre, we have ample proof to convince us that state superin- 
tendence has in many cases been of great benefit to the theatre, 
raising it out of dependence upon the caprice of popular taste, and 
rendering it a powerful agent in popular education. In ancient 
Greece, where the drama reached an unparalleled eminence of 
splendor and usefulness, the theatre was not only entirely under 
the control of the State, but formed an essential part of the public 
worship. And so thoroughly convinced were the Athenians of the 
value of dramatic representations to the public that, in the time 
of Pericles, the most glorious period of Athenian history, a law 
was passed, providing that the entrance fee, for all the citizens, 
should, if necessary, be paid out of the public treasury. Likewise, 
in modern times, many of the best theatres in Europe are man- 
aged by the state. This is true in many of the German states. 
Everyone will remember the extreme care bestowed upon the 
Weimar Court Theatre by Géthe and Schiller, who, indeed, wrote 
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some of their best works for it. At the present day, the court 
theatre of the little principality of Sachsen-Meiningen is said, by 
competent critics, to be one of the best in the world, and there 
are many other high class theatres under state direction in other 
parts of Germany, at Munich, Carlsruhe, and Stuttgart. 

In Austria and in France, also, where the theatre forms a more 
important element in life than, perhaps, anywhere else, it is largely 
under State direction, and this with the very best results. The 
Theatre Frangaise, universally looked up to as the model theatre of 
Europe, being under State management, is able to mould, instead 
of serving, public taste, and has thus given to France, where it is 
said ‘* poet never grew,” the best acting drama in the world. 

It thus appears that in suggesting that the State in our own 
country, should undertake the direction and maintenance of the 
public theatre, we are not proposing any mere visionary scheme, 
but a plan that has been frequently realized with very great and 
obvious advantages. Granting, then, the State’s competency to 
assume the direction of the theatre, there now arises the very im- 
portant question, how shall the State be made to feel its obliga- 
tion in the matter and induced to take some practical action in 
regard to it? It must always be borne in mind that State authori- 
ties are not justified in introducing any measure of reform, how- 
ever excellent theoretically, which does not correspond toe .an 
expressed public demand, and bid fair to be supported by public 
sentiment: That the demand for a reformed theatre is widely 
felt in our own country, there can be no doubt. Since I began 
writing this paper I have received from a college friend a letter 
from which I venture to quote a sentence or two as indicative of 
the feeling of the best of the rising generation : 

‘¢ The American drama of to-day, I cannot consider as a suc- 
cessful educator. We have a few good plays, such as ‘ The Bank- 
er’s Daughter,’ and one or two of Bartley Campbell’s, but, for the 
most part, our stage is given to plays of the feeblest and most 
slangy description. The people evidently want to be amused, and 
are ready to laugh at, and pay for, anything that looks funny. 
Yet, on consideration, amusement or recreation is a branch of edu- 
cation, and I sincerely hope that the people will soon graduate 
from some of the nauseous stuff that is now produced.” How 


then shall the feeling here expressed be made to assume such 
a form as shall justify the State, or let us say a city govern- 
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ment in taking action in the premises? The answer is, what the 
State may be expected to do, must first be realized, by way of ex- 
ample and inducement, under private auspices. When under 
these auspices it has been shown that the reformed theatre meets 
a public demand and is, by its elevating and educating influence, 
increasing this demand, the State will, no doubt, feel justified in 
stepping in and handsomely completing what private societies have 
begun. Examples of this carrying on by the State of enter- 
prises, originally private, are by no means rare. In England the 
telegraphic system, originally established and owned by private 
companies, is now entirely managed by the government, to the 
great advantage of the public. In most European countries the 
same is true of the railroad system. In all civilized countries it 
is true of the postal system, which plainly could not have been de- 
veloped under any but State auspices, to its present wonderful 
degree of usefulness. What is true of the telegraph, the railroad, 
and the post office, is, in a measure true of more directly educa- 
tive institutions, libraries, museums, art galleries, ete. 

Our view, then, in fine, is, that while our schools and colleges 
are being induced to give theoretical and practical instruction in 
dramatics and thus preparing the rising generation to appreciate a 
good drama, those philanthropic persons, who see the value of the 
drama as a possible means of universal education, should form 
themselves into an association, with some such name as the Society 
for the Reformation of the Drama. From the foregoing argu- 
ments, it will be sufficiently evident what the chief tasks of this 
society would be. (1) To obtain the direction and if possible pos- 
session, of well appointed theatres; (2) to study carefully the 
condition of public intelligence and taste, and to produce upon 
their stages pieces calculated at once to attract the public and ele- 
vate it; (3) to give every possible encouragement and opportunity 
to earnest playwrights and actors, and to frown down those of an 
opposite character; (4) to exercise a rigorous but just criticism, 
upon all plays whatever produced in public theatres, and with a 
view to this, to give all aid and countenance to serious critics ; 
(5) to agitate in favor of the introduction of dramatic study and 
criticism into all institutions of general instruction. 

In order to establish such a society as that, whose chief aims we 
have just enumerated, it is obvious that two main conditions would 
be essential. (1) a body of highly cultured men, keenly alive to 
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the artistic and educational possibilities of a true drama, as well 
as to tLe crying defects of the drama at present existing; (2) a 
sum of money sufficient to enable a body of men, formed into a 
society, to carry out the ends we have mentioned. As to the for- 
mer condition, our country can fortunately boast of many highly 
cultured and earnest men, who are only waiting for some enthu- 
siastic leader to initiate such a movement as I have attempted to 
sketch, and to unite them into a society for the furtherance of the 
same. As to the second condition, viz., that of funds—in such an 
organization of cultured men there could hardly fail to be some 
financiers, and to their practical judgment we must leave the ques- 
tion of ways and means. And witu this my task is ended. I 
have attempted to shéw (1) the ideal and true relation of the 
drama to education ; (2) the present condition of the drama in. our 
own country, and (3) to suggest ways and means whereby the 
drama may be lifted out of its present degraded condition, and re- 
installed in its legitimate position as a powerful agent in education. 
Whether I have accomplished the task appointed me to the satis- 
faction of my hearers it is for them to say ; but of one thing I am very 
sure, and that is my excuse for having attempted it. If I could 
but impart to one of my audience, one half of the enthusiasm which 
I feel for the cause of the drama in America, one half of my ¢on- 
viction respecting its elevating and educative possibilities, and one 
half of my readiness to spend and be spent in its bebalf, I should 
feel that these humble efforts of mine have not been in vain, and 
should look forward with the greatest confidence to the approach- 
ing day when America shall have a drama of her own—a drama 
worthy of the lofty civilizing and educative moral position which 
she holds, and let us hope, will ever hold, among the nations. 
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III... CHILD LIFE IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
BY CHARLES D. KELLOGG, OF NEW YORK. 


(Read September 10, 1885.) 


One of the latest and ablest writers on Political Economy, Pro- 
fessor Ingram, of Dublin, says: ‘‘an economic reorganization of 
society implies a universal renovation, intellectual and moral no 
less than material. The industrial reformation for which western 
Europe groans and travails, and the advent of which is indicated 
by so many symptoms (though it will come only as the fruit of 
faithful and sustained effort), will be no isolated fact, but will form 
one part of an applied art of life, modifying our whole environ- 
ment, affecting our whole culture, and regulating our whole con- 
duet—in a word, consciously directing all our resources to the 
conservation and evolution of humanity.” These remarks were 
applicable to the United States, once facile princeps in humane 
suggestions, but for two generations past wont to lag behind and 
imitate the social experiments of western Europe. Such opinions, 
coming from a department of science which has looked so long and 
fruitlessly at wealth as purely material, are among the most hope- 
ful signs for the future. They are a distinct recognition in eco- 
nomic circles of the fact that there are indefinable elements of 
wealth, even those of the understanding and the heart, which have 
an industrial value. 

I. The importance of placing neglected childhood in a simply 
average environment, may be argued with great force on its eco- 
nomical side, and thus the value of fair parentage, of decent sani- 
tation, of wholesome methods of living and of a common moral 
and mental education, be estimated by a financial standard. From 
the English Annuity Tables one finds the percentage of deaths 
among persons under twenty years of age to be 33.7. The age 
of twenty is here taken as the probable average age of the Euro- 
pean emigrants who arrive upon our shores, and whose productive 
value is capitalized by Prof. J.. Thorold Rogers at $750 each. 
Now the death rate in New York city, for the five years preceding 
1880, among children under five years of age, was 47.06 per cent. 
In 1880, the death rate for the same class, in the tenement houses 
of the metropolis, for the first six months, was 65.25 per centum, 
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a percentage which is lowered by the fact that it is this tenement 
population which swells the adult death-rate of the hospitals and 
public institutions. If these children had had the average pros- 
pect of life, the percentage of those who would have been alive at 
twenty years of age would be in the one case nearly 14 and in the 
other 32.18. Taking for illustration the population of the city at 
the specified times as 1,200,000, which is not far from the census 
returns, and applying the average death rate of Great Britain 
thereto, which is 20.4 in the 1,000 annually, and we reach a yearly 
loss to the community of 3,427 from the exceptionally bad condi- 
tions of infantile life in the metropolis at large; and had tenement 
life been universal in the city the number would rise to 7,872 lives at 
twenty years of age, representing a capital of $750 each. Pecu- 
niarily, then, the annual loss from conquerable causes of child- 
mortality in the city is in the one case $2,570,150, and in the 
other $5,904,000. Did it cost no more to remove children under 
five years of age to the country than Mr. C. L. Brace (see 32d 
Annual Report of the N. Y. Children’s Aid Society) requires for 
the class of children whom he places in Western rustic homes, 
which he now puts at $20 per head, five per cent. interest on the 
loss shown by these averages actually to have occurred, would 
have transplanted to rural homes all the tenement-house children 
under five years who died in 1880. Indeed, it is no great as- 
sumption to believe that the medical and funeral expenses incurred 
by these deaths would have accomplished the transfer. 

But more serious considerations occur. It is a sad but. justifi- 
able reflection that the community is, under existing ci:cumstances, 
richer rather than poorer, for this needless quenching of child-life. 
Death is by no means the only agency which destroys the indus- 
trial and social value of a human being. Neither is it when joined 
with lunacy, defects and disease. ‘There are moral and mental 
imbeciles, who not only are useless in themselves, but who are ¢ 
burden on the labor of their fellows. These they burden far more 
than the cost of the maintenance with the infection of incompe- 
tency, disorder and corrupt example. Had the children of the 
tenement houses who died in 1880 survived to maturity, no small 
part of them must have grown up to uselessness, vagrancy and 
crime. 

The financial losses, then, of impoverished childhood in the 
great city have not yet been adequately shown. After the account 
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is made up with death, 2 more serious reckoning comes with life. 
Let us look at those who survive the pestilential atmosphere which 
envelopes, and the irrational and deficient nutrition which enfeebles 
the children of city poverty. Were it not better for themselves 
and the world that they should also succumb? In 1883 every 
twelfth commitment by the courts of New York was either of a 
girl under 20 or of a boy under 14 years of age; of the former 
there were 2,084, and of the latter 2,118, a total of 4,172, or about 
750 more than would have survived if the mortality rate among 
children under five years of age in New York had been reduced 
to the normal standard of Great Britain. At the same time there 
were thousands of children drawn from the poor, permanently 
lodged in the public correctional institutions and the fifteen or 
twenty private reformatories of the city. Those youth who have 
fallen into police custody are probably lost for any good purpose 
to the community, and that loss, it will be seen, is greater pecu- 
niarily and numerically than that caused by preventible death. As 
a social disease their presence in the community is injurious beyond 
computation, since an infiltration goes on from them through grad- 
ually enlarging areas of society. Nor is their depravity like the 
calamity which comes with a blow and then all is over. Having 
reached adolescence they go on from year to year dependent, pre- 
datory, contaminating. Mr. Delamater, of the New York Police 
Department, after careful estimate, tells me that ‘* 75 per cent. of 
our convicts are city born and bred,” and adds that of the 2,576 
inmates of the three State prisons of New York on the 30th Sept. 
1884, 1,645, or 63.8 per cent. were from Kings and New York 
counties. The secretary of the National Prison Association writes 
more conjecturally, but more emphatically: ‘* I looked over . 

my list of cases which 1 have investigated personally and find 
that more than four-fifths of the wrong-doers were either born in 
cities, or had become residents of cities when very young. . . . . 
If you had asked me ‘ as between large town and city and country~ 
bred children,’ I should have been obliged to add almost the other 
fifth.” 


Thus far there has been presented only a sordid view of the child 
problem, but it is the best defined aspect of it. Within it lie 
thousands of those irreparable and distressing tragedies,—human 
souls with varied and noble possibilities lying paralyzed and fes- 
tering. Enveloping them is a larger mass not yet involved in 
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police and institutional supervision, where are the waifs of the 
streets that cringe, but like a misused beast make no outcry,—of 
girlhood stripped of all the charms of maidenhood, of myriads of 
dirty hands which have no skill, of profligate youth, of dissolute 
manhood and womanhood, of hovels and dens that reek with filth; 
of beggary, idleness and debauchery,—an illimitable expanse of 
human life over’which sweeps no breath of joy, or promise, or 
hope, but which is stirred only by the foul miasma of passions and 
self-indulgence. And such is the fetid growth of neglected child- 
hood in a crowded city. 

II. To find the causes of the evil is to suggest the lines on which 
to seek the remedy. Thus far the evils of city childhood have been 
viewed from the basis of the average mortality of an entire nation. 
As the statistics of municipal life enter into that average, it is 
manifest that there must be parts of the country where the expe- 
rience falls below the general line. Indeed, there are sections of 
city life which fall below it; sections where in every element of 
healthfulness, education, diversity of experience, refinement, use- 
fulness and morality, civilization displays its highest achievements. 
Between this aspect of the town and the country there is no need 
to make comparison, or to enter upon any doubtful question» of 
their relative merits. But the city triumphs of civilization only 
make darker their background of destitution. For example, the 
mortality rate of Philadelphia, a city where tenement houses are 
almost unknown, was 22.13 in 1883, or less than the average for 
England and Wales or for Scotland. But Philadelphia has its 
purlieus where plagues are hatched, its rarrow, overcrowded, 
stench-laden courts and alleys, its summer caravans of baby cof- 
fins filing closely along every avenue to the cemeteries. Its low 
death-rate is owing to the exemptions of its better quarters from 
the inroads of effluvia and infections. The high rate in New York 
city—it was 29.65 in 1882—reveals the appalling condition of its 
tenement life. There is then a class of residents in the town 
whose estate is wretched far in excess of the common experience 
of the country. Why is this so? 

(a) Let us look primarily at their physical surroundings and 
then at the moral consequences. One may stand on Brooklyn 
Heights, or upon the Palisades, when the stars shine with um 
dimmed radiance overhead, and looking across the river he will see 
New York canopied with a cloud which reflects the lights of the 
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streets downward. The same phenomenon may be witnessed from 
Germantown by looking southward where the compact part of 
Philadelphia lies. What is this cloud? It is the exhalations of a 
great city. Into it are poured the smoke and gases of thousands 
of factories, the vapors from festering uncleaned streets and from 
the sewer openings at nearly every corner, the fetid breaths and 
effluvia of myriads of unwashed and perspiring men and beasts, 
and all the other evaporations of sinks and stables and garbage- 
heaps crowded together in pestilential profusion. 

These vapors are heavy and lie in the low quarters and depres- 
sions which are given up to the poor, and in the blind courts and 
narrow passages and in the unventilated rooms of their dwellings. 
A woman, who often wants for a sufficiency of unwholesome food, 
and who is without skill to prepare it when she has it, a graduate 
of some factory, lays her young babe, whose pre-natal life was de- 
pressed by a mother’s cares and griefs too often caused by a 
drunken or neglectful husband, in its cradle and its first breath is 
rank with noisome odors. Ill-nourished herself, cheerless in the 
dinginess and fetor of her room, anxious about the rent, oppressed 
with work, whether she is housewife or forsakes her home duties for 
the laundry or the factory, her maternal nourishment is laden with 
pains for the child. Had she time she might carry the little one 
to the open squares of the'city, but these are gradually disappear- 
ing, and the taxes for public pleasure grounds and healthgiving 
spaces are consumed upon the vast, distant Park accessible chiefly 
to those who have leisure or wealth. One need not paint afresh 
the oft-drawn picture of a tenement-house on a midsummer night, 
but the commissioners of health often have abundant reason to 
revive in such quarters the scenes of the London plague, and to 
send each morning among them a cart with a man to cry at the 
door, ‘‘ Bring out your dead.” 

If a strong constitution resists these conditions the child will be 
left for hours or days to the care of an older, and often a heedless 
sister or brother; and they may be locked in their room for secur- 
ity during parental absence. Neither took nor picture will its 
little eyes encounter. It is seldom washed, habitually ill-clad, 
and familiar with bunger. Is it possible for a child to grow up 
physically sound under such conditions? In his most interesting 
study called ‘‘ the Jukes,” Mr. Dugdale elicited evidence of the 
significant fact, that pauperism was a mark of low vitality, a stage 
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lower than criminal life, which demanded some enterprise. And 
**a depressed and feeble vitality” has been pronounced by the 
State Board of Charities in Pennsylvania to be a characteristic of 
the inmates of almshouses. The child of such surroundings has its 
normal equilibrium destroyed. It has little room for the natural ex- 
uberance of childhood, its intellect is dull, its animal nature grows 
ascendant. When life is brought down so near to the primary 
struggle for existence, the refinements of modesty and self-respect 
disappear. It is stripped of its decencies and is vulgar and naked. 
Having little diversion, and precociously familiar with lewdness, 
it becomes the victim of vices which impair the mind, degrade the 
tastes and exhaust the forces of nature. In the most of this over- 
crowded life, there is little check to the wantonness of animalism. 
In his book on pauperism, the late Mr. Fawcett tells of households 
where whole families. living in a single room fell into the most 
mixed and incestuous relations of consanguinity; and when the 
landlord made them more commodious apartments in the interest 
of decency, they simply sublet the new rooms and doubled the 
mischief. In the close contacts of tenement life, the privacy so 
essential to self-respect is impossible, and indecencies are endless. 
It is characteristic of life, as it approaches the savage state, that 
it will tolerate few or no refinements of manners. It drags, by 
intrusions, and jibes and ceaseless example, all conduct to one 
base standard. 

Disraeli in ‘* Sybil” emphasizes the fact that ‘‘ incest and infan- 
ticide are far more prevalent in the city, and there the domestic 
principle wanes weaker and weaker, year by year,—nor can we 
wonder at it when there is no comfort to cheer and no sentiment 
to hallow the home.” 

(b) As for the education of such a child, it will get one, but of 
a deplorable sort. Of the public-schools the offspring of penury 
will see but little. The law of New York requires that no child un- 
der fourteen shall be employed in any shop or factory unless he can 
produce a certificate of fourteen weeks full, or twenty-eight weeks 
half, schooling. The provision is little better than mockery in the 
face of the well nigh universal system of graded schools in our 
cities. If the child could advance from grade to grade in this in- 
termittent way, the vast numbers of foreign parents who compose 
the tenement population have no ambition to see their offspring 
instructed. If they had, they cannot provide them clothing, and 
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claim their services to run errands, mind the house, sell papers or 
beg. As soon as possible the children of poverty-pinched and 
thriftless parents are hurried into the mill. ‘‘ Over 227,000 per- 
sons,” says a late report of the New York Children’s Aid Society, 
‘* are employed here now in various branches of manufacture. . . . 
Many thousands of children are employed at too tender an age or 
in unhealthy trades, so that the physique of the working classes is 
plainly deteriorating, and many thousands of young girls are taken 
from family life or domestic service and exposed to the tempta- 
tions incident to lives in thronged factories, or belonging to contin- 
uous overstrain of nerves and muscles.” All this is fatal to 
effective training in the school-room. 

Beyond all the appliances of man’s designing for education, is 
the natural instruction which we obtain from things and from con- 
verse one with another. It is the most extensive and the most 
practical part of what even scholars acquire. It is that which 
makes us quick-witted, versatile, discriminating and ambitious. 
Two laws govern this kind of education, the first is that it will 
take the direction our surroundings give it; the other is that its 
extent is in proportion to the diversity of things and persons which 
we encounter. How will these laws work among the tenement 
population? Consider that as our cities grow in size, and as rapid 
transit makes the distribution of the population in industrial or 
social groups possible, all the alleviating influences of wealth, per- 
sonal influence, educated manhood and womanhood, refined man- 
ners, and even religious sensibility are drawn away from the quar- 
ters of the poor. To those who are in a social position to enjoy 
it, the diversities of a great city bring them ample and rapid op- 
portunities for enjoyment and improvement. But for the poor 
the city is remarkably void of diversities. It is true that the con- 
tact with many persons, even in the low range which he is able to 
reach, makes the town waif observant and keen, but his versatility 
is too often lawlessness, and his wit audacity. When the factory 
or shop gathers him in and daily fatigues him with its mechanical 
monotonies, this mental alertness will leave him, and stolidity will 
come in its place. 

One of the effects of the sub-division of labor in great factories 
or industrial organizations upon the mental enterprise of the work- 
man, has been an inability or unwillingness to attempt any work 
to which they have not been trained. In very many cases, men 
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out of work in their trade refuse to attempt other employment, 
not from pride or idleness, but from the utter want of confidence 
in their own ability, and from the loss of enterprise. The nar- 
rowness of habit weakens their springs of action. Now it is the 
tendency of manufacturers to concentrate in the cities, and it is 
this tendency which has built the cities up into their present unex- 
ampled aggregations. People are drawn from the country to the 
town to find work, and this subdivided, narrow, ill-paid monotony 
of toil is what they get. Their children enjoy the sight of the 
same curbs and bricks, of the same grimy and. profane manhood, 
of the same slatternly womanhood, of the same ragged, pert child- 
hood, in the midst of which they acquire the ambition to win the ap- 
proval of a poverty-scaled community. If they go to school or 
church, they have the same companionship. 

As for the amusements of the poor children, penury closes the 
concert room, the theatre, and the lyceum to them. If they swim 
in the river the policeman takes their clothes; if they fly a kite he 
cuts the string; if they crawl into a dry goods box he prods them 
out; if they play ball he drives them off; if they sleep in the 
squares he wakes them up and tells them to ‘‘move on.” There 
is light and warmth in the bar-room, there is rollicking fun, at the 
level of his tastes, in the variety concerts, and if he can read, 
dime-novels are cheap and exciting. 

(c) A life moulded under these conditions has its physical and 
its mental recoil. The physical recoil is towards the indulgence of 
appetites ; the mental is towards a conscious outlawry and hatred 
of the society which has given him no better possibilities. The 
first means drunken profligacy, and the second means crime. He 
drinks for excitement, he drinks because he has nothing else to do, 
he drinks because his vitality is low, he drinks because his atmos- 
phere is fetid, his home uninviting, his heart hopeless, and no one 
cares; and then he drinks from habit and to secure the most com- 
forting companionship. 

Mary Carpenter writes: ‘‘I believe . . . . that the children 
who grow up untaught and uncared for in our Christian and civil- 
ized country do not owe restitution to society when they have in- 
fringed its laws, which they have never been taught. I believe 
that society owes restitution to them for having left them in this 
condition,—passed them by, as it were, on the other side of the 
world’s highway. And I believe it... . because I have, for 
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these nine long years been watching the fearful odds with which 
these poor children are compelled to fight the battle of life.” 

They, too, see the odds, as they grow up. And when they per- 
ceive themselves beaten in the contest before they knew they had 
a contest, when they neither are respected nor respect themselves, 
incompetent, dissolute and aimless they come at last to the alms- 
house and the prison, conscious that every fibre of their being is 
wrought into the texture of the pauper and the criminal. 

III. The remedy for this problem of neglected childhood is to 
change its environment. Difficult and sad as it is, it is not only 
more manageable than any other of the great social evils, but it 
carries with it their most hopeful correction. 

There are two ways of changing the conditions of child-life 
among the poor; we may change their surroundings in the city, 
and we may remove them to better ones in the country. Octavia 
Hill and Sir Sidney Waterlow in London, Mrs. Alice Lincoln in 
Boston, Alfred T.. White in Brooklyn, Miss Ellen Collins and 
Messrs. Cutting and Pellew in New York, and the Industrial So- 
ciety of Mihlhausen in Alsace, have given examples more or 
less striking of the former, Mary Carpenter of the latter, and 
Charles L. Brace of both. 

(a) Let us take up the change of environment in the city, and 
look first on its physical side. In view of the rapid increase of 
cities within the last generation, both as to number and size, it is 
necessary to consider what may be accomplished within them. 
They are a feature of our industrial evolution and represent a 
strong permanent tendency of the age. Sinve they are certain to 
exist, it would be a most impotent conclusion that lowly life could 
not be made pure, sweet and wholesome in them. Moreover, the 
attempt to remove the children of penury from them, can only be 
applied to a small class; and while it is a most valuable and suc- 
cessful present expedient, the hope will assert itself, that it will 
be but temporary if the modern city is to continue as an element 
of civilized life. In turning to the physical reformation, the re- 
mark of Professor Ingram, with which this paper began has appli- 
cation, ‘* An economic reorganization of society implies a universal 
renovation, intellectual and moral no less than material.” In 
other words, the homes of the people cannot be made healthful 
and good without simultaneously improving the personal qualities 
of their inmates. It is quite probable—indeed, examples of it 
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are not wanting—that a demoralized soul might be placed in a 
palace only to take there its habits of untidiness and degradation ; 
and that personal improvement is a condition, and perhaps an an- 
tecedent one, of maintaining a respectable home. On the other 
hand, so far as child-life is concerned, decent habits and becoming 
thoughts cannot be acquired in vile surroundings. Indeed, in the 
case of adults, if the change of environment be not limited to a 
mere alteration of material things, but extend to neighbors and 
personal influences, there is abundant experience to show that im- 
provement of character will often go band in hand with improve- 
ment of circumstances. Of this Miss Hill’s early operations in 
Marylebone parish, London, are ample confirmation. Another 
illustration may here be cited which has never been published here- 
tofore. The Rev. Mr. Long was for many years an heroic mis- 
sionary in one of the worst districts of Philadelphia. A few years’ 
experience led him to the conviction that a vicious and criminal 
conventionalism existed in that quarter to which conformity was 
enforced on all its residents. He resolved to break it up, and his 
plan was to buy up the old rookeries at different points, tear them 
down and erect on their sites neat and respectable houses for 
occupation by honest families. He carried his architectural mine 
up to the very entrenchments of the deepest degradation, till the 
place surrendered and lay open to any reformatory influence which 
philanthropy devised for it. Objection was made to his opera- 
tions that they would only disperse the beggars and rogues to 
other parts of the city where they would reproduce new festering 
spots ef iniquity. He declared, after several year’s experience, 
that these fears were not realized. ‘The dislodged wretches were 
dispersed, itis true, but they could not find other quarters where their 
practices would be tolerated, and many of them conformed to the 
better standards of their new surroundings. He related how he 
subsequently met men and women whom he had befriended in 
Alaska street, and was pained by the refusal of some to recog- 
nize him. ‘‘But,” said he, ‘‘ reflection taught me to attribute this 
conduct to far other motives than ingratitude. These people had 
broken with their old lives, and wished to forget them.” They had 
gained ambition and self-respect, and as Mr. Long’s acquaintance 
linked them with a past that they abhorred, they broke it. If this 
_ reasoning were not the noblest, it certainly was promising, and it 
indicated that a change of environment did bring with it an im- 
provement of character. 
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It has been said that the highest triumphs of civilization in re- 
spect to sanitary and moral conditions have been gained in the 
cities. Can they be won for the poor as well as for the fortunate ? 
They have been already in the Peabody and Waterlow buildings, 
of which an account may be found in Harper’s Magazine for April, 
1884, from which the following quotations are made: ‘* Such 
buildings can house well as many as 1600 people to the acre, 
whereas some of the most crowded and pestiferous parts of St. 
Giles’ counted, street space excluded, but 400 to the acre.” 
Again, ‘* Also the great fact remains that, while in similarly placed 
slums the annual death rate runs to 40 and more per 1,000, ... 
the Peabody death rate in 1881 was but 17.22 or 3.78 below the 
London average, and the Waterlow death rate for sixteen years 
but 16.7 as against 23.4 through the metropolis.” This is a re- 
markable showing, for it shows that by means of proper sanita~ 
tion in the densest part of a great city it is possible to reduce 
sickness and mortality below the average of the whole nation and 
down to the average of rural districts, coincidently with an 
increase of the pressure of population upon a given area to twice 
and thrice any that has yet occurred in any city of civilized 
nations. It proves that overcrowding is not the curse of the city, 
but the ignorance, neglect and rapacity which permit the poor to 
be scandalously lodged. These achievements demonstrate that it 
is possible to put a wholesome atmosphere, and, it may be added, 
at a profit to the capitalist, into the homes of the poor, even where 
they are in densest proximity. This cannot be done without bring- 
ing to bear upon the inmates firm supervision and discipline, com- 
pelling them to conform their calculations and habits to the 
requirements of respectable living. But the work of Miss Hill, 
Mrs. Lincoln, and Miss Collins further demonstrate that such dis- 
cipline can be so applied as not to disperse the wretched to other 
quarters, but to improve their manners. A renovation which 
reaches the moral and intellectual life of parents, as well as the 
aspect of their apartments, provides those conditions in which 
children can attain to physical vigor, and makes practicable for the 
poor the aphorism mens sana in corpore sano. Superimposed upon 
this structure there must be a system of education compatible with 
the necessities of penury. Where the wolf growls at the door, 
parents cannot spare the assistance of even very small children ; 
and if they could, they cannot clothe them and keep them in repair 
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suitable for attendance at the public schools. With reluctance this 
paper begs leave to doubt whether the public school system of our 
great cities, as at present constituted, can do much to solve the 
problems of impoverished childhood. With their inexorable grad- 
ing, their antiquated and unpractical curriculum, their over-elabo- 
rated formule, and their methods of cramming, they are not 
adapted to children who have but a few hours for a very few years 
to spare, and those given intermittently ; and who above all things 
need to be taught how to use their hands, their eyes, and their 
judgment rather than to memorize the geography of foreign lands 
and rules of grammar or philosophy which they do not understand. 

Legislation has attempted something in the way of factory acts 
and truant laws, but it has left a tremendous incoherence between the 
statutes and the school-system. These difficulties are susceptible 
of removal, and will remove when it is ascertained just what ought 
to be done, and sufficient concentration of influence is turned to 
that end. The schools can be compelled to teach by object-lessons, 
to teach manipulation, to teach industrial arts, and to teach them 
at times and places convenient to very necessitous families; and 
the law can establish a system of inspection to see that its provis- 
ions are obeyed by shop-keepers and manufacturers, and that the 
truants are compelled to an attendance at the school-room. 

Much has been accomplished by private endeavors in the right 
direction, and the well-attested and astonishing results accom- 
plished by Mr. Brace through the Children’s Aid Society, and by 
the American Female Guardian Society, both of New Yoyk City, 
illustrate at once the salutary moral influence of judicious educa- 
tional measures, and what those measures should be. 

The 32d Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Society should be 
read by those who would learn how amenable this formidable evil 
of neglected childhood is to wise treatment. Arraignments for 
juvenile delinquences in the police courts fell in nine years, from 
1875 to 18838, from 1,139 to 610, and the commitments from 919 
to 393 in the County of New York. The vagrancy of women and 
girls shrank from 1 in every 138 1-2 persons to 1 in every 541 in 
less than twenty-five years. Commitments of petty girl thieves 
sank in twenty years from 1 in 739 to 1 in 4,422 of the population. 
In eight years crimes against persons and property decreased over 
16 per cent. up to the year 18838. And all this went on in the face 
of an increase of population by which it doubles in about twenty- 
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five years. The years since 1875 are chosen because they cover 
the reports of the new Board of Police Justices, which contain 
fuller statistics and are more accessible to the public; and also 
because since that date the valuable services of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children have supple- 
mented the educational influences of the two other societies just 
named, and the emigration schemes of the Children’s Aid Society ; 
but an examination of the old reports of the several city prisons, 
made to the former Commissioners of Charities and Correction, 
from. 1853, when the Children’s Aid Society was founded, to 1875, 
prove a relative steady decrease of children’s offences growing out 
of its educational and reforming influences. The favorable show- 
ing from the police statistics is not claimed to the sole credit of 
Mr. Brace’s operations, but it does prove how similar endeavors 
make large inroads on the disorder and degradation of low life 
in the large cities. 

The sanitary results are no less remarkable, ‘‘ Among the 12,835 
boys and girls in our lodging houses, last year,” says the report 
for 1884, ‘‘only one death has occurred.” Again, ‘‘Among 204,- 
395 boys who have been, during the thirty years, in the News- 
boys’ Lodging House, there has been no case of any contagious or 
foul air diseases, not even ophthalmia ; only one death (from pneu- 
monia in 1858) has occurred.” The observant and sagacious 
President of the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children gives as his opinion that ‘‘our laws should be amended 
in regard to institutions entrusted with the care of children, pro- 
viding compulsorily for the location of all of them outside the 
city limits.” 

Time forbids us to tarry long with this phase of our subject. 
Yet, before leaving it, notice should be taken of the salutary effects 
of open-air excursions, such as have been set on foot in New York 
by St. John’s Guild, the Tribune Fresh Air Fund, in Philadelphia 
by the Children’s Country Week, and by similar organizations 
elsewhere. To tired mothers and pining infants, the fresh air of 
the rivers, the sea and the meadows, if only for a day in the oppres- 
sive heats of summer, is a panacea. ‘The bow unstrung recovers 
its elasticity. It is a pity that in the administration of great 
cities the interests of half its population are so little accounted of. 
They are managed for adults, for trade, for property-holders. Why 
should provision not be made for the sports of childhood? Let 
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spaces for fresh air be reclaimed by throwing down the walls of 
abandoned grave yards and legally obnoxious tenement houses ; 
let them be preserved from the rapacity of commerce and land- 
lords ; let them be reserved until they exist in every ward of the 
town. In them should be malls for children’s games, over which 
policemen should keep guard, not to repress the children’s sport, 
but to warn off querulous and sordid age. Let the children know 
that they are a recognized constituency of civic life. Respect 
them that they may respect themselves. 

(0.) While waiting the slow processes which shall yet renovate 
the condition of the municipal poor, prompter measures must be 
taken for those who are suffering meanwhile. One expedient has 
been adopted almost universally in the civilized world. It is so 
obvious, so cheap, so beneficent, that one may almost be ashamed 
to argue so widely-accepted and so well-proved a thing. Practi- 
cally, itis the same in principle as the emigration schemes, which 
for fifty years have been urged in England as the remedy for the 
evils of her social state. The expedient in question is that of 
placing children in families in the country. Before the Paris 
Foundling Hospital adopted this plan its mortality rates averaged 
56 per cent. a year. Under the new system, that rate sank to 30 
per cent., for the whole time the foundlings were its wards, which 
enters the school age. The Hospital San Spirito in Rome reports 
the difference of the mortality between the children it retains in 
asylum and those whom it places with families in the country as 
88.78 to 12.80 per centum. This is for abandoned infants. 

In the year ending July Ist, 1885, 43.4 per cent. of all the 
deaths in New York City were those of children of five years and 
under; in New York State the percentage fell to 34.9; while in the 
rural districts, outside of all large cities and towns the proportion 
was but 19.16 per cent. These statistics are given, not to prove 
the uncontested superior healthfulness of the country to the city 
in respect of child-life, but to exhibit the measure of it. 

As to the moral advantages of country life during the period 
when character is formed one important feature demands first 
notice. It is the selected class of families in which the children 
are placed. In England there are express provisions of law to 
effect this selection. Before a family can obtain charge of a ward 
of the State it must bring certificates of respectability and compe- 
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tency, and then a committee of neighboring inspectors has the 
right to see that the child is properly treated. In the United 
States the selective process accomplishes itself. As a rule, to 
which sad exceptions sometimes occur, willingness to receive a 
strange child into a family implies on its part affectionateness of 
disposition, a kindly hospitality, and a competency to make pro- 
vision for its wants. So whatever the relative morality of the 
country and the town, this selective law places the children of ad- 
option in an especially favorable position. 

Much has been said of the healthfulness of contact with nature, 
which is little more than a glittering generality. But there are definite 
reasons why the farm is favorable to the safe development of child- 
hood. The out-door life in pure air is one; the range of wide 
fields in which innocently to expend the exuberance of youth is 
another ; the proportionate amount of diversified physical exercise, 
from driving cows to pasture and turning the grindstone, to raking 
hay or binding grain, is still another. There is no monotony of 
motior in the labors of a farm, but the position is varied with a 
dozen daily changes of toil until every muscle in the body is called 
into play. 

The same diversity accomplishes an important educational re- 
sult. The farm is one of the few industries left which has not 
seriously been invaded by the modern subdivision of labor. The 
farmer is still a jack-at-all-trades. He mends his harness and his 
tools, he repairs his barns and fences, he breeds his own stock, he 
raises a score of different crops, and every field afid every change 
of season requires different duties and management. That most 
eminent and respected English authority, Mr. T. B. Ll. Baker, 
says: ‘* Now, this is one point in which lics, as I think, the great 
value of agricultural employment. A boy comes to us, usually 
quick and energetic. by nature (for unless he be so he is not likely. 
to have distinguished himself in evil), and with a restless craving 
for change and excitement caused by long-continued vagabond 
lawless habits. Set him at once to tailoring or shoemaking, and 
while he feels an apparent confinement of his body within four 
walls, his mind hus full liberty to return in imagination to former 
scenes of excitement. But, on the other hand, put him to hard 
and unused bodily exertion; his energy expends itself, not only 
harmlessly but profitably, on the stiff clay; the very feel of the 
fresh air and the appearance of liberty tend to tranqujllize and 
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allay the feverish excitement ; and, when the labor of the day is 
over, he is disposed rather to enjoy his rest in his new career than 
to revert to his former courses. He may probably, indeed, be 
disgusted at first with the hard work ; not unfrequently he declares 
that he’ll run away soon; but the very absence of walls and ap- 
parent restraint incline him to put off his intention till by degrees 
he finds, not only that the bailiff is nearly always in sight, but 
that even most of the boys would prevent his elopement (for the 
boys by no means like runaways) ; and, seeing those around him 
contented and patient, he finds that a life of labor and regular 
habits is, on the whole, more to be desired than the excitement of 
lawlessness.” 

In these varied occupations there is scarcely one in which even 
a child of tender years cannot render some assistance suited to its 
strength. Here is an object-lesson school; a kindergarten’ for 
manual training. As diversity of experience is highly educational 
the country child profits by a large observation of nature, and by 
application to a large variety of undertakings. It is true that 
his intercourse with persons is far more limited than that of the 
lad in town, and consequently he is liable to lack that quickness of 
responsive wit, that alertness to comprehend the spoken word, 
which life in the city brings. On the other hand, he gets what is 
far more important to one who has his living to earn by his own 
labor. He gets a faculty of observing things and their uses; he 
learns to adopt ready expedients for saving labor or meeting an 
emergency; he* grows in mechanical versatility. In homely 
phrase, he becomes a handy boy. Instead of intellectual alert- 
ness, his gains are a hundred dexterities and a fearlessness of 
fatigue. 

Nor must there be forgotten the varieties of social life which 


the country still presents, although the city drains it so largely of 


its most ambitious commercial and professional men. Whatever 
monotony the grown man may find in the country, there is none to 
the child. He sees no rigid divisions of rich and poor. His com- 
panions are of all the conditions of life which the locality affords. 
Here are not one church and one minister for the well-to-do and 
others for the working classes, but the child’s pastor is the 
pastor of all. The passage from cow-herding to land-owning, 
from lowliness to social influence, is:not barred to even the hired 
hand. All this is an atmosphere of promise and hope and self- 
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respect. Here still industry and faithfulness are roads to pros- 
perity in which the poorest may walk, as they are not in the great 
shops and factories of the town. Is it not by reason of this hope- ; 
fulness of advancement that so many country trained boys come 
eventually to the city, not terrified by its social distinctions, but 
bent on acquiring station in the best of them? Does not the 
robust vigor, the tirelessness acquired in destroying one by one 
myriads of weeds and in hoeing one by one thousands of potato- 
hills daily, the handiness caught by acquaintance with the innum- 
erable tools and the diversified employments of the farm, explain 
the oft-observed phenomenon, that country-bred men in the end 
become the masters of the great cities and the recruiters of their 
strength and activity ? . 

There is space only to clinch this argument with one set of facts. 
The Children’s Aid Society of New York, in its first thirty-two 
years, sent 77,319 children to country homes. It employs five 
agents to travel and keep oversight of them. Its secretary, Mr. 
Brace, says: ‘‘ Of boys under 14, sent west by this society, I do 
not think 5 per cent. turn out badly. Of those older, there are 
very few cases where they come back on the public, either in 
prisons, reformatories or almshouses; but they are inclined (like 
all our laboring classes) to change places often, and yet they often 
do well in a new family. . . . The demand from the North- 
west for these children is as great as ever, which shows that they 
bear a good character there yet.” 

Remember that these children were the homeless or neglected 
waifs of New York; the gamins picked up by a charitable society 
when the natural supports of their childhood had rotted away. 
Contrast their healthfulness, honorable independence and social 
worth, with the products of the slums and tenements of the city, 
yes, and even with the products of its asylums and reformatories, 
and words will add no force to the argument. Of all the means 
yet devised for combating the mortality and the deterioration of 
neglected childhood in the city, none is easier, cheaper, more 
capable of general application and more beneficent than its 
transfer trom dim and filthy courts to the green fields of the farm. 


Nore. —The above paper was kindly revised and in part edited by D. O. Kellogg. 
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IV. CITY SCHOOLS AS COMPARED WITH COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
By W. M. BECKNER, Esq., of Winchester, Ky. 


I never realized how odious are comparisons until I began to 
think about the theme assigned to me for the present occasion by 
your Secretary. I had declined the invitation to meet with you 
this week, and did not know certainly that I would be able to come 
until last Wednesday. As I left home on Thursday you will see 
that I have not had much time for the preparation of the paper 
which I am about to read. I hope it will not be less acceptable 
because it comes more from the heart than from the brain. 

The schools of the ancients about which we know anything were 
located in the cities. Their experience has percolated through 
the ages, and is no doubt felt in the educational systems of to-day. 
I will not attempt to consider them, however, as I am sure that the 
present will afford scope enough for all the time that I ought to 
consume this morning. Schools have received more consideration 
in these United States than in all other countries of the world. 
Herbert Spencer says that ‘‘ the ideal of education is that which 
prepares for direct self-preservation ; that which prepares for in- 
direct self-preservation; that which prepares for parenthood ; 
that which prepares for citizenship; that which prepares 
for the miscellaneous refinements of life.” Horace Mann, 
a greater than Spencer ever was, declared the object of our 
common school system to be, ‘‘to give to every child a free, 
- straight, solid pathway, by which he can walk directly up from 
the ignorance of an infant to a knowledge of the primary duties of 
a man, and can acquire a power and an invincible will to discharge 
them.” If this object be attainable under existing systems, then 
where they prevail our children have presented to them an op- 
portunity to realize the ideal of the practical English thinker. 

I take it that my theme refers solely to public or common 
schools. Private or select schools do not require consideration 
from bodies like this. ‘They will take care of themselves. Com- 
mon schools are not of modern origin ; neither are they a Yankee 
invention. More than three hundred and fifty years ago Martin 
Luther declared that ‘*‘ Government, as the natural guardian of all 
the young, has the right to compel the people to support schools. 
What is necessary to the well-being of a State, that should be 
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supplied by those who enjoy the privilege of such State. Now, 
nothing is more necessary than the training of those who are to 
come after us and bear rule.” Less than a hundred years after 
this was written, several of the German States passed laws making 
it compulsory on parents to send their children to school during a 
certain period. Over two hundred years ago, Scotland provided 
a free school in each parish, and has reaped an abundant reward 
in the character of her population. Scotch blood dominates Great 
Britain, and Germany is the greatest power on the Continent. 
More than two hundred years ago one voice in France was heard 
to say: ‘*I am the State.” Its echo was the French Revolu- 
tion, conducted by people of whom not one in twenty could read 
and write. Hear Gambetta, as he utters sentiments which the 
Grand Monarque could not have understood, and which are the 
keynote to the marvelous progress of the new France that German 
conquest made possible: ‘* We place the interest of the great 
question of public instruction above all personal quarrels, and it 
pleases me to see that, in the midst of the inevitable antagonisms 
of public life, all good citizens are united on this point.” With 
liberal provision for schools, and laws compelling children to at- 
tend them, France is as permanently republican as any State in 
the American Union. Great Britain in 1820 inaugurated a system 
of popular education which has already done much for the people 
whose drum beat is heard around the world. It is not yet what it 
should be, but one of the questions in the coming Parliamentary 
elections, as Chamberlain recently declared, will be for schools for 
all at the expense of all. Her aristocracy do not close their 
ears to the cry of the masses for light, and yet they must be them- 
selves blind, indeed, if they do not see that a people, when educa- 
tion is universal, will not long bear the burdens of the present 
English system. 

Common schools, so potent for good, as I have shown, did not 
have their origin in cities. In this country they were first estab- 
lished by colonies, devoted almost exclusively to agriculture. New 
England then manufactured little save rum, and found a beginning 
for her commerce in the traffic of African slaves. I am not 
going to abuse her, however, for no man recognizes more fully 
than I do the great work that New England has done for freedom 
and the highest civilization; I merely want to suggest that she 
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ought to remember the team in her own eye when she says to my 
section, ‘‘I am holier than thou.” 

Cities have played a noble part in the struggles for light and 
progress. In Europe they were the first to rebel against the feudal 
system. In England, London always led the fight against tyranny. 
In America, however, Boston was not much ahead of the rustic 
patriots for whom Patrick Henry spoke, whilst New York was 
really the stronghold of loyalty. There are, of course, advan- 
tages that the cities enjoy over the country, which are felt in their 
respective schools. Greater wealth and denser population enable 
cities to establish systems that are not possibile in rural regions. 
Even in the Southern States, where popular education has been 
inadequately provided for, the cities, and many of the towns, have 
gradea schools that will compare favorably with those of any other 
section. City schools have two great advantages ; they pay better 
salaries and have more thorough supervision. They usually have 
more comfortable surroundings, and receive pupils who have 
greater knowledge of the ways of the world, because of their 
better opportunities to observe humanity, and to see and hear 
what is transpiring. But do they produce more great men? Of 
the twenty-two persons who have been presidents of these Unitéd 
States, at least eighteen were raised in the country. Washington 
never lived in a city except when in the public service. Jackson 
and Clay received the only education that they had in the country 
schools. The city schools make all more intelligent, but an infe- 
rior education in the country has certainly in many instances 
developed individuality of character, and produced great leaders 
of men. The Anglo-Saxon race has, in my opinion, never pro- 
duced a greater soldier or statesman than Cromwell, who was 
country bred and reared. 

City schools are more apt to fall into ruts, and to produce 
machine men and women than the ccuntry schools. In the first 
place they are conducted according to rules which take little account 
of individuals. In the next place they are in charge of professional 
teachers, who follow trodden paths and are not apt to question the 
theories of the masters under whom they have studied. Uniform- 
ity is thus reached, and children go first into the world, march- 
ing, as it were, by the lock step. Teachers of country schools 
are more apt to be young fellows who expect tc be lawyers, doct- 
ors or preachers ; or they are girls who have a pride to wear better 
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clothes, or an aspiration to see more of the world, or to acquire a 
better education themselves than their circumstances would justify 
them to hope for ; or it may be feeling that they have a mission to 
teach. They are not wedded to methods, and have neither rule 
nor superintendent to control them. Frequently they communi- 
cate some of their own ambitions to the natures with which they 
come in contact, and a great man or woman may be the result. 
Nearly all of our leading men have been teachers of this kind. 
The majority of the country schools, however, are taught by those 
who have little culture, less ambition, and no conception of their 
responsibility for the work in which they are engaged. They 
have no thought save to exist, and look upon their pupils as mere 
means to the end of gaining a livelihood without manual labor. 
Unhappy fares the community with such a teacher,—men who 
are failures or unfit for anything else get places in the country 
schools because better material cannot be had. The pay in the 
country, as a general thing, is so inadequate that men of parts are 
not attracted unless it may be for a short time, until they can pre- 
pare for something more satisfactory. In my region the majority 
of the country teachers are women, who, as we lords of creation 
have decreed, must be content to do ever the same work for less 
wages. naar, 

In the Northern and Eastern States the difference between city 
and country schools is not so marked as it is in the South and the 
newer States of the West. Here you have denser population, 
more wealth, and a township organization. These are potent fact- 
ors in the problem of securing an adequate system of schools. In 
nearly all the Southern States we now tax every dollar for 
school purposes as much as you do at the North, but it does not 
produce the same results. Sixteen hundred millions in Massa- 
chusetts will bring a larger fund at the same rate of taxation than 
three hundred and fifty millions in Kentucky; and yet we have 
substantially the same number of people, with more children to be 
educated, and these scattered over a much larger area. Then, 
again, the race problem is a serious matter in the management of 
our schools. It may seem simple to you, but you do not have to deal 
with it as a practical question. Mixed schools are not possible in 
the South, as public sentiment now stands. Whatever may be the 
theory about the equality of all men, the spirit of caste asserts 
itself in every age and country. The whites in the South were but 
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recently masters, and are descendants of a race that produced Al- 
fred the Great a thousand years ago. The blacks are not yet free 
from the debasing influence of slavery, and only a few generations 
removed from the barbarism of Africa. The whites feel that it will 
not be beneficial to their children to place them in the same schools 
with those who have had fewer opportunities, and bave been sub- 
jected to worse influences,—blacks understand that their children 
would be treated as inferiors, if in thesame schools. Both races, 
therefore, prefer separate schools, just as they prefer separate 
churches, and keep the color line in marriage. In many places 
with us, the children of both races would hardly be sufficient to 
form a convenient school district, and yet the inexorable law of 
public opinion, which legislation cannot control, forbids that they 
shall be placed in charge of the same teacher. 1 think I know pub- 
lic sentiment in my State as well as any man in it, and I feel sure 
that I am correct when I assert that in proportion to population 
there are no more persons there opposed to the education of the 
negro than there are people in the North who do not believe in 


‘free schools. We divide our school fund equally with white and 


black, and every thoughtful man is sincerely desirous to lend a 
helping hand in the improvement of the race that did not come to 
our shores as willing immigrants, but which has developed so 
many admirable qualities. We'realize that the negro is in this 
country to stay, and that we of the South mustdeal with the prob- 
lems which contemporaneous occupation of the same soil, by dif- 
ferent races, necessarily produces. We comprehend fully that to 
avoid miscegenation and mongrelism we must educate both races, 
and make them too intelligent to do what has been done in Mexico 
and South America. 

Our city schools will take care of themselves, because wealth 
and population make the same conditions that you have in the 
North and East. But God alone knows what is to become of our 
country schools in the sparsely settled and poorer regions of the 
South. They lack order, system and money. As I rode through 
Virginia the other day, on my way here, I saw what strongly 
reminded me of the New South. In many places under the old 
plantation system where the master and an army of slaves had to 
be fed, the land had been so cultivated as to have become barren 
and useless. The old fields had been turned out as no longer 
fruitful, but after the lapse of years they have produced a forest 
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of pines and undergrowth, which make them look as fresh and 
green as the original forest, and have restored them to their first 
fertility. So with the South. A few years ago it seemed worn 
out from the effects of slavery, and destroyed by the ploughshare 
of war. But all over it may now be seen evidences of the vitality 
of its soil and the hope of its people. Like the old field forests 
it may look ragged, chaotic and disorderly, but the material is 
there to be shaped by the industrious and conscientious builder. 
Our country schools show signs of the improvement going on 
around them, but it will be generations before they will become 
what those who rely on them need. If the people were now able, 
it would still be idle to hope that illiteracy will turn and rend itself. 
Ignorance and avarice are fit allies, and when these are backed 
by poverty, the prospect is gloomy to those who are strug- 
gling for better things. Local taxation in the rural regions of 
the South is almost an impossibility. The majority do not ap- 
preciate what it would produce, whilst the minority are unwilling 
to bear its burdens. The solution of the difficulty is to provide 
schools that will give to the South a generation of educated peo- 
ple, who can then be trusted to make whatever sacrifices are 
needed to maintain a system that will have been so fraught with 
blessings to themselves. It has been the history of free schools 
that they remain wherever they may be once established. So it 
would be in the South. But how are they to be established? 

It is only possible through the agency of Federal aid. Nearly 
every good school system now existing in any of the States is 
Hased on donations of lands, in the colonial period, or since the 
Union was formed. They have all had resources other than taxa- 
tion. And yet we in the South, who honestly and earnestly favor 
free schools, have to contend with the prejudice against them 
bequeathed to us by ante-bellum times, with the poverty of the 
people, with the sparsity of our population, with the feeling of 
caste between the races, and with the very illiteracy which they 
are intended to remove. It is a hopeless struggle, unless the 
Federal government, from the surplus in its treasury, assists our 
school systems until they have strength enough to sustain them- 
selves. It is useless to talk about the proceeds of public lands. 
These are now too inconsiderable, and besides the aid, to be 
effective, must be immediate. We ask it in the South, because 
we need it; because it would be of great advantage to the whole 
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country to grant it; and because by every principle of right and 
justice we ought to have it. I would not presume to occupy the 
time of such an assemblage as this in demonstrating how the 
North, the East and the West are interested in having the South 
as intelligent and enlightened as the other sections of the Union. 
Aad I need hardly insist that when the whole country joined in 
giving freedom and citizenship to the slave, it should assist in 
preparing him to comprehend and discharge the duties of his new 
condition. Besides, the South had an interest in the lands that 
have endowed the splendid school systems of the Western States 
and to which certainly one of the New England States is largely 
indebted for its prosperous common schools. The South has a 
claim in equity to be equalized from the common fund with those 
members of the. Union that have needed help less, and do not 
have the responsibility of providing for the intellectual wants of 
the wards of the nation. 

‘*The race problem,” says Mr. Lamar, the wisest and truest 
leader that has been developed in the South, ‘‘is the problem of 
illiteracy.” All other questions will speedily settle themselves so 
soon as the masses of the people become intelligent. The ‘Silent 
South ” about which Mr. Cable has written so warmly and so well 
in the current number of the Century, embraces the enlightened 
cultivated people of that region. Ignorance and prejudice are 
noisy but will have no more power there, than in the North, when 
we have an adequate system of free schools for the country as 
well as for the towns and cities. 

The South is rapidly learning the power of manufactures to in- 
crease wealth, and to give influence; but as yet her people are 
chiefly engaged in agricultural pursuits, and must be reached 
through country schools. ‘These cannot be made what they should 
be without a sufficient supply of money which can only be had 
through federal aid. The chief difficulty in the way of obtaining 
this speedily is the want of a public sentiment so warm and earnest 
that our senators and representatives in Congress dare not disre- 
gard it. I appeal to those present who have so much to do with 
the thinking of the country to turn their attention to this question, 
as the most important need engaging public attention, and to show 
the same zeal in giving us this great lever with which to hoist illit- 
eracy, that was manifested at the North in the fight against slavery. 
The aspiration of my heart is to see this country an indissoluble 
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union of free and equal States, inhabited by a people who, from 
Maine to Texas, enjoy the same opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the nobler elements of their nature. ‘‘ Open the door of 
the school house to all the children of the land,” said Daniel Web- 
ster. Let no man have the excuse of poverty for not educating 
his own offspring. Place the means of education within his reach, 
and if they remain in ignorance be it his own reproach. If one 
object of the expenditure of your revenue be protection against 
crime, you could not desire a better or cheaper means of obtaining 
it. 
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